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PREFACE AND INTEODUCTION. 

••Honor thy father and thy mother.** Sxodus xx. 12. 

In recent years the study of genealogy has been greatly 
stimnlated by the Daughters of American Beyolution and 
other patriotic societies, and most families are bnsy look- 
ing np their early history. Many documents and tradi- 
tions ot local historical yalne have been recently brought 
to light and made public. Sketches have also been pre- 
pared and published of many worthy colonial and Beyolu- 
tionary characters who were prominent actors in the stir- 
ring affairs and events of those periods in our countr/s 
history. The valuable material gleaned by such research 
has f onned the basis for family histories^ now constantly 
isBued from the press^ and should excite no more unfavor- 
able comment by the public than the act of rearing monu- 
ments over the remains of the dead of one's family. 

It has been said that those who do not appreciate what 
others have done are not likely to accomplish much them- 
selves. Southern people have trampled under foot and 
allowed to perish much of the glorious history of their sec- 
tion and people; while other sections have magnified un- 
important events in their history^ and extravagantly 
praised the virtues of their ancestors. In such respects 
our cardess negligence has confirmed impressions created 
by partisan writers^ that the Soutii has not much of either 
family or history to be proud of. 

The object proposed by this compilation is not the asser- 
tion of superiority over others^ or that we are better than 
ihcy, but to preserve from oblivion the names and memory 
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of progenitors that otherwise wotQd in time be lost, and 
their posterity be deprived of the advantage derived from 
reference to an honorable ancestry. This is an age of 
rapid progress and development, and others are more inter- 
ested in what you are than in who you are or the place 
of your birth and pedigree. We are to remember also 
that the world is chary of its favors to one simply be- 
cause he is *^the son of his father/' and will refuse to 
accept a pedigree as compensation for lack of individual 
merit and effort. Yet, it should be with everyone a mat- 
ter for just pride and gratification to be able to trace their 
lineage through a long line of ancestors who faithfully 
and honorably discharged the duties of life in every rela- 
tion, and on whose characters there rests no stigma of re- 
proach. 

Such pride in our family as will inspire in us ennobliug 
thoughts and incite to honorable deeds and actions is 
commendable and promotive of love of country and good 
citizenship. They are degenerate who fail to attain the 
excellence of those from whom they fondly claim descent; 
and those who have no respect for the good name of their 
families are ^Tblack sheep," "fit for treasons, stratagems 
and spoils." 

All that our limited means and opportunities permitted 
has been gathered from every available source, pertaining 
to these kindred families, and embodied in these pages, 
and placed in the hands of the members of the families, 
with the hope that they may inspire more reverence and 
love of family and draw closer the ties of kindred blood. 
It is not as full and complete as desired and intended, al- 
though great care and effort has been made to secure these 
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results and make it a book of reference for future genera- 
tions. 

ITo merit is claimed for it as a literary or an original 
production. It is given to the family, such as it is, with- 
out desire or expectation of pecuniary reward for the 
labor and expense inyolved in its preparation. Material 
had to be gathered by correspondence, and in many in- 
stances inquiries addressed to members who were supposed 
to possess information failed to elicit any response. 
Should such feel inclined to criticise omissions or brevity 
in the treatment of their branches, they must remember 
that the fault is theirs and no blame attaches to others. 

My thanks are due, for contributions and assistance, and 
are hereby tendered Mrs. Francis Gaillard, Alexandria, 
Va.; Mrs. Shady H. Calvert, Woodruff, S. C; Mrs. Ma- 
tada Franks, Bingen, Ark. ; Mrs. Emily W. Bragg, Green- 
ville, Ala.; Mr. Herbert M. Milam, Atlanta, Gku, and 
others. 

Without the generous aid and encouragement of Mr. 
Herbert M. Milam the enterprise could not have been car- 
ried to a successful termination. And it is due to his ef- 
forts that data was contributed for the Eosannah Waters 
Farrow line, a portion of which was compiled by him. We 
hope the relatives who notice any omissions or other errors 
in this work will report them to Herbert M. Milam, 200 
West Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. And if an extra 
copy is desired address the order and remittance to him. 

PHILEMON B. WATEES. 
Johnston, S. C. 



THE WATERS 
AND KINDRED FAMILIES 



CHAPTER I. 

Origin op the Waters Family. — ^Fisrt Settlbmsnt of 
Virginia. — ^Historical. 

* 'Footprints on the sands of time."— Zong/eWou;. 

The Waters name is one more common and the family 
much more numerous in America than any one who had 
not given the subject thought or study would imagine. 
Persons bearing this name are to be f oimd living in every 
State and territory of the American Union. Waters emi- 
grants from Great Britain settled at an early date in the 
English colonies of both Jamestown and Plymouth. In 
every instance the families of these Waters daim descent 
from ancestor emigrants from some part of the British 
possessions. They are foimd to have lived for some centu- 
ries, before the settlement of this country by Europeans, in 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 

Family names came with the Norman conquest of Eng- 
land in A. D. 1066. Previously Englishmen had no sxu> 
names, and when for convenience another was needed, they 
were called by their occupations, estates, places of birth or 
from some personal peculiarity. 

The origin of the Waters name has not been ascertained, 
and no fanciful theories or conjectures have been indulged 

1 
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in attempts to account for it. The family is not of the no- 
bility, and had so little connection with affairs of the gor- 
emment that no mention of any of the name is to be f oxind 
in any general history of the mother country. The name 
was not always spelled as at present, but varied as prompted 
by the idiosyncrasy or learning of the individual, like the 
quaint mode of spelling English words at an early period; 
and in England the name was spelled Wartyr, Warter, 
Watter and Waters, in public documents and records. 

In "Gleanings from English Records,^' by Henry P. Wa- 
ters, published by the Essex Institute, from a note to an 
abstract of the will of Robert Watter, we condense the 
following reference to him: 

Robert Watter of Crundal, an eminent merchant of 
York, was twice lord mayor thereof, viz., 1591, 1603. He 
entertained King James VI. of Scotland when he was on 
his way to London in 1603 to be crowned King of Eng- 
land. He was knighted by the king. He was said to be 
descended from Richard Wartyr, merchant in York, sheriff 
in 1431, lord mayor in 1436 and 1451, and member of 
Parliament in 1434. Richard Wartyr had a brother 
William Wartyr, who was prior of Water, County York, in 
1424, and a brother Francis or Nicholas Warter, a vicar 
of St. Mary^s, York, in 1429. Abstracts of wills of others 
of the family follow, in which are recited bequests of real 
and personal estate, indicating that the testators were of 
the class of landed gentry. Knights were armed horse- 
soldiers or cavaliers, who had received their weapons and 
titles in a solemn manner. Only the wealthy and noble 
could, as a rule, afford the expense of a horse and armor, 
and chivalry or knighthood came in time to be closely con- 
nected with the idea of aristocracy. It was the custom 
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for each knight to wear on his helmet a device called a 
crest^ also to have one called a coat of arms. This served 
to distingaish him. from others, and was of practical use 
not only to the followers of a great lord, who thus knew 
him at a glance, but it served in time of battle to prevent 
the confusion of friend and foe. Eventually these coats 
of arms became hereditary, and the descent and to some 
extent the history of a family can be traced by them. 
(Montgomery's History of England.) 

In "Pairbaim's Crests'' and ''Burke's Armory" may be 
f oxmd the coat of arms and crest of the Waters, an en- 
graving of which is shown as a frontispiece of this volume. 
The description is as follows: 

Arms : Sa. on a f ess wavy argent between three swans of 

the second two bars wavy azure. 
Crest: A demi-talbot argent, holding in the mouth an 

arrow gu. 
Motto: 'Toujours Fidele" (Always Faithful). 

In the same works are described three others, viz. : 

Waters of Saman, Carmarthen, a demi-griflBn, arg. 
Honor fietas. 

Waters — Ireland, an eagle rising regardent — ppr — 
spiro spero. 

Waters, of New Castle, County Limerick, Ireland, a 
demi-heraldic tiger per pale indented argent, and azure, 
holding a branch of three red roses slipped, ppr. 

The one first above described and shown in frontispiece 
is that of the American Waters of New England and of 
Virginia and Maryland. 

It is not proposed to write a history of the European 
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family, nor to include within the scope of this work the 
genealogies of the New England and Maryland branches. 
The history of the New England and Maryland Waters 
has been written, and for the first time that of the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina family is here attempted. 

FIK8T SBTTLBMENT OP VIEGINIA, 

Virginia was the first permanent English settlement 
in America, and as that settlement was the cradle of na- 
tivity in America of the Southern branches of the Waters 
family, some brief account of the early history of that 
settlement, its people and their characteristics, is not ont 
of place here, but necessary to understand many events 
with which the lives of the ancestors of this Virginia 
family were intimately connected. 

On the 10th of April, 1606, a charter was issued under 
the royal seal of Eling James I. of England to a company 
formed by Gates, Somers and others, granting to them 
those territories in America lying on the seacoast between 
the thirty-fourth and the forty-fifth degrees north lati- 
tude. The petitioners by their own desire were divided 
into companies : one consisting of certain knights, gentle- 
men, merchants and other adventurers of the city of Lon- 
don, elsewhere called the London Company or First 
Colony, and was required to settle between the thirty- 
fourth and forty-first degrees of north latitude; the other, 
composed of similar classes of Bristol, Exeter and other 
places in the west of England, was called the Second 
Colony and ordered to settle between the thirty-eighth 
and forty-fifth degrees of north latitude. The interme- 
diate region was open to both companies. At that time 
the whole country between the French settlements on the 
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north and the Spanish settlements in the south was 
named Virginia, after Queen Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen 
of England. The patent also empowered the companies 
to transport to the colonies as many English subjects 
as should be willing to accompany them, who with their 
descendants were to retain the same liberties as if they 
had remained in England. 

Having procured their charter, the patentees proceeded 
to fit out a squadron of three small vessels, the largest 
not exceeding one hundred tons burden, bearing one hun- 
dred men destined to remain. 

This squadron was placed under the conmiand of Cap- 
tain Newport, and sailed from England on the 19th of 
December, 1606. Captain Newport pursued the old track 
by the way of the Canaries and the West Indies, and as 
he turned north he was carried by storm beyond Roan- 
oke, whither he had been ordered, into Chesapeake Bay. 
Having discovered and named Cape Henry and Cape 
Charles, in honor of the king's sons, he sailed up the 
noble bay. All the company were filled with admiration 
of its extent, the fertility of its shores, and the magnifi- 
cent features of the surrounding scenery. 

They soon entered the Powhatan River, which in honor 
of the king was called James River. About fifty miles 
above the mouth of this river a location for the colony 
was selected, which they called Jamestown, in honor of 
their king. A landing was effected on the 13th of May, 
1607, a few huts were erected and a small fort built as 
a defense against the natives. After a month, Newport 
set sail for England, and then the diflBculties of the colo- 
nist began to be apparent. Their provisions were spoiled, 
and the climate was found imcongenial to European con- 
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stitutions. During the summer nearly every man was 
sick, and before autumn over half of their number died, 
and the colony would have been deserted had not Captain 
Smith, at the peril of his life, prevented. In this critical 
condition of affairs Newport returned from England with 
a reinforcement of one hundred men, a supply of provis- 
ions and implements of husbandry. 

Thus far the hopes of the company in England had 
been disappointed, and in order to increase their funds, 
numbers and privileges, they petitioned for a new char- 
ter, which was granted on the 23d of May, 1609. The 
territory of the colony was extended from Point Comfort 
two hundred miles north and south along the coast and 
across the continent from sea to sea, including all islands 
within one hundred miles of the coast of both seas. The 
company was enlarged at the time the charter was granted 
by the addition of some of the first nobility and gentry, 
most of the companies in London, and a great number of 
merchants and tradesmen. A fleet of nine vessels and 
five himdred emigrants were sent out in June, 1609, un- 
der the new charter, commanded by Captain Newport, 
who, with Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George Somers, was 
empowered to supersede the existing administration and 
govern the colony till the arrival of Lord Delaware. 

About the middle of July the ships, then passing the 
West Indies, were overtaken and scattered by a storm. 
One small vessel was wrecked and another, having on 
board the commissioners, a great portion of the provisions 
and one himdred and fifty men, was driven ashore on one 
of the Bermuda Islands, where the crew remained until 
April of the following year. The other seven ships came 
safely to Jamestown. The affairs of the colony, which 
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in the spring was so prosperous as to indicate stability 
and growth, with the beginning of winter was face to 
face with starvation. In consequence of a severe wound 
Captain Smith in September had returned to England. 
Captain Percy was left in command and the most trying 
period in the history of the colony began, long remem- 
bered as the '^starving time.^' By the last of March, 1610, 
only sixty persons remained alive, and these, if help had 
not come speedily, could hardly have lived a fortnight. 
Meanwhile, Sir Thomas Gates and his companions, who 
had been shipwrecked in the Bermudas, had constructed 
out of the material of their old ship, with such additional 
timber as they could cut from the forest, two small 
vessels, and set sail for Virginia, where they arrived in 
time to save the famishing settlers from starvation. 

The colonists had now fully determined to abandon 
forever a place which promised them nothing but disaster 
and death. In pursuance of their purpose they buried 
their guns and cannons, and on the 8th of June James- 
town was abandoned. 

As they drew near the mouth of the river the pinnace^ 
of the escaping colonists met the ships of Lord Delaware, 
with a reinforcement of emigrants and abundant supplies 
of provisions. They immediately returned to Jamestown, 
and were prevailed upon to remain. On June 10, 1610, 
the colonists began life anew with renewed hope. 

In the following year the number of the colonists in- 
creased to seven hundred and several new settlements were 
located up the James River. But the colony did not be- 
come firmly established until 1619. At that time the 
colony was in a flourishing condition and in the enjoy- 
ment of civil liberty, free commerce, peace and domestic 
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happiness. The cultivation of tobacco, commenced in 
1612, was greatly profitable. The introduction of Afri- 
can slavery, grants of land to colonists, and encourage- 
ment given by the company to female emigrants were 
events and measures that contributed in a marked de- 
gree to the permanency and progress of the colony. Last 
and greatest of all measures and reforms was that of ad- 
mitting the people to a share in legislation by the insti- 
tution of a Colonial Assembly. On the 19th of June, 
1619, the first Colonial Assembly ever convened in Amer- 
ica assembled at Jamestown. The members were elected 
by the different plantations or boroughs, and their body 
was called the House of Burgesses, a name which it re- 
tained 60 long as Virginia remained a colony of England. 
The London Company gave its sanction to the House of 
Burgesses by an ordinance July 24, 1621, which may be 
considered as the written constitution of the colony — the 
first of its kind in America. 

The settlements extended for a hundred and forty miles 
along both banks of James River and far into the inte- 
rior, especially northward toward the Potomac. The In- 
dians had seen in all this growth and prosperity the doom 
of their own race, and secretly plotted to destroy foes be- 
fore it should be too late. They continued on terms of 
friendship until the very day of the massacre. The at- 
tack was planned for the 22d of March, 1622, at midday. 
When the fatal hour arrived, men, women and children 
were indiscriminately slaughtered, until three hundred 
and forty-seven had perished imder the knives and hatch- 
ets of their savage neighbors. Jamestown and the other 
leading settlements had been warned by a converted In- 
dian, who revealed the fact to a white friend. The alann 
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was spread and thus the greater part of the colony es- 
caped deBtruction, but the outer plantations were entirely 
destroyed. Of eighty settlements only eight remained. 

In revenge parties of English soldiers scoured the coun- 
try in every direction, destroying wigwams, burning vil- 
lages and killing every savage that fell in their way, un- 
til the tribes were driven into the wilderness. 

From that time, the population of the colony rapidly 
increased by constant arrivals of large numbers of inmii- 
grants, many of whom were men of rank and fortune. 
The soil of Virginia was fertile, the climate genial, the 
forests abounded in game, and the streams filled with fish. 
Staple crops, produced in great abundance with little la- 
bor and sold at greatly remunerative prices, made the 
colonist grow rapidly rich. Large grants of land were 
made to colonists and to favorite subjects, which, under 
the law of entails, stricter than in England, and the law 
of primogeniture, in time, as population increased, made 
the families of the proprietors wealthy. '"The Virginia 
colonists were all English, cavalier English. There was 
a marked difference between the gay, dashing, proud, 
high-spirited Virginian, unused to labor or self-denial, 
and his more thrifty, austere and practical neighbor of 
the North. They belonged to essentially different classes 
of men. The difference between the colonists of New 
England and those of Virginia was as marked as that be- 
tween the Roundhead and the Cavalier, or that between 
the Churchman and the Puritan in the mother country, 
or rather the difference was the same.'^ 

^The vice-regal court, with its elegance and mimic form 
of royalty, infected the manners of the gentry and kept 
up social distinctions among the different classes of the 
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colonists. The proprietors of the large estates lived in 
luxury and ease, and some of them emulated the style of 
the English nobility. In the absence of other excitement 
they amused themselves with company, hunting, horse- 
racing and gaming.'^ The established religion was that of 
the Church of England. And it is said that the minis- 
ters conformed as much to the tone of society around them 
as to the injunctions of their faith. 

The elegant writer from whom we quote says, "The 
feudal times and baronial manners of *Merrie England^ 
seemed revived upon this continent. Indeed, looking down 
from his castle-like dwelling over a broad sweep of wood 
and water and patrimonial fields tilled by his hundreds of 
slaves, the old Virginian might well feel himself scarcely 
less of a lord than her Saxon Franklins, or her more 
modem dukes or earls. 'Old times are changed — old 
manners gone.' The revelry is silent in their halls; the 
halls gone to decay. The very site of their mansions is 
covered with stunted pines and sedges, and park and gar- 
den and fields and manor, long since worn out and de- 
serted, are grown over with briars and the undergrowth 
of the returning forest, and never visited save by the soli- 
tary sportsman in quest of the small game which has 
taken shelter in the covert.^' 

Where there was so much leisure and wealth there was 
also opportunity and taste for intellectual culture, and 
much attention was given to education. The sons of the 
rich were educated in England and provision for the edu- 
cations of all was not neglected. At the bar and in her 
public coimcils, Virginia, at the commencement of the 
Eevolution, had a distinguished array of talent, and has 
justly been called the '^mother of presidents and states- 
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Who were the first Waters emigrants to Virginia, and 
who was the founder of the famfly of that name in the 
colony of Virginia, are pertinent and interesting inqui- 
ries. To accurately answer has required much thought, 
diligent and patient research, and all that could be au- 
thoritatively verified has been collated and stated, in con- 
nection with a chart elsewhere contained in this work. 

The tradition that the Waters emigrated from Eng- 
land to the colony of Virginia at an early date in the his- 
tory of that settlement has been known and handed down 
by every generation. Colonel Jonathan D. Waters and 
some others clauned that the Waters came over in the 
Mayflower and first settled in New England, and after- 
wards removed to Virginia. This is a mistake. No such 
name appears in the list of the Mayflower passengers, 
landed at Plymouth in 1620. Long after the time when 
it is certainly known that the ancestors of these Waters 
were living in the Virginia colony, the established relig- 
ion was the Church of En^and, and stringent laws were 
enforced against dissenters. It is hardly therefore prob- 
able that either those who were driven by religious perse- 
cution to America, or their descendants, would have wil- 
lingly removed to the southern colony, where most rigor- 
ous laws against their religious faith were rigidly en- 
forced. The family has lived in Virginia quite from the 
beginning of its settlement, and was unknown in the 
New England colony until the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. 

During the seventeenth and a part of the eighteenth 
century a record was kept under the direction of the gov- 
ernment at all ports of entry on the English seacoast of 
emigrants to her colonies, and every subject before em- 
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baxking was required to take the oath of allegiance to the 
king and the Established Church. These records have 
been preserved, and from them has been compiled, by John 
C. Hotten, a partial list of emigrants to the colonies, in- 
cluding those in America. 

Hotten's list of emigrants to America between 1600 and 
1700 gives a census or ^list of names of those living in 
Virginia February 16, 1623'' (1624) ; also contains ''The 
muster of the inhabitants of the CoUedge land in Vir- 
ginia taken the 23d of January, 1624" (1625). "Ed- 
ward Waters his muster*' contains names of "Edward 
Waters, aged 40, in ship Patience, 1608; Grace Waters, 
aged 21, in the Diana, 1618; William Waters; Marga- 
ret Waters, bom in Virginia." Among the land patents 
issued in the corporation of "James Cittie" at its incor- 
poration, one hundred acres were patented to Edward Wa- 
ters. These are the only Waters found until 1635. In 
that year John Waters came over in the ship Transport, 
of London, Edward Walker, master. John Waters was 
. then twenty-nine years old. His name is not mentioned 
elsewhere in the record; whether he remained in the col- 
ony is not known. These are all of the name Waters as 
shown by the index to Hotten's list. 

Of those who now bear the name of Waters in Salem, 
Massachusetts, three distinct families have been traced, 
viz. : one settled chiefly in Forth Salem, descended from 
William Waters, an early settler of Boston; another, in 
the east parish, whose ancestor, Lawrence Waters, set- 
tled first in Watertown but removed to Lancaster on the 
founding of that settlement; and a third family whose 
progenitor came from England in the last century. (Note 
to "Gleanings from English Records," Part I., p. 122.) 



CHAPTER II. 

Edward Waters, the Emigrant. — Grace O^Nbal. 

WiMJAM* Waters. — Margaret Bobins. — Chil- 
DRBN OP William* Waters. — Line op Wil- 
liam* Waters. — Stafpord County Vir- 
ginia Eecords. — Family Chart. 

EDWARD WATERS. 

Edward Waters, as appears from Hotten^s list of emi- 
grants, came over in the ship Patience, in 1608, and re- 
turned to England. On a subsequent voyage to America 
we have an account of his being shipwrecked. His life 
was an eventful and romantic one. It seems that he 
came out with Sir Thomas Gates and Sir George Somers 
to make a settlement in Virginia and, in July, 1609, with 
others of the passengers and crew of the Sea Venture, was 
wrecked on ^*the still vexed Bermoother'^ at the same 
time that the vessel on which Gates and Somers were em- 
barked stranded. During their enforced stay upon one 
of these islands he is said to have killed a man in a quar- 
rel named Edward Samuel, a ^ilor, and was arrested 
and bound to a tree, but one of his friends cutting the 
rope in the night, he escaped to another part of the island. 
When the shipwrecked set sail in May, 1610, in two small 
vessels which they had built during the winter, called the 
^Tatience^' and the ^T)eliverance," Waters and a man 
named Christopher Carter were left behind to hold pos- 
session of the island. In the latter part of the summer, 
Sir George Somers returned for a supply of wild hogs, and 
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died there. His kinsman^ Mathew Somers, taking com- 
mand, set sail for England instead of Virginia, leaving 
one of his crew, named Edward Chard, behind. 

These three then, Waters, Carter and Chard, were the 
sole inhabitants of the Somers islet and ^'monarchs of all 
they surveyed,'^ until the arrival of Moore and his colony 
in 1612. An old chronicler alleges that Chard and Wa- 
ters were about to fight on one occasion, when Christopher 
Carter, who disliked both, pacified them by threatening 
to turn against the man who struck first. After this they 
became friendly, and industriously and profitably worked 
together. In their exploration of the island they dis- 
covered a large lump of ambergris, and soon after the 
ship Plough arrived with some colonists, of which Mr. 
Moore was the governor. Both Waters and Carter be- 
came members of the governor's council, but about 1618 
went to Virginia, where the former settled on the south 
bank of the James Eiver. At the taking of the census 
in 1624 he was thirty-nine years of age, and his wife, 
Grace, who came in 1618 in the ship Diana, was only 
twenty years old, and at the time they had a son WilliauL 
At the time of the massacre in 1622, Waters lived on the 
south side of the James, and he and his family were taken 
prisoners by the Nansemond Indians, but were rescued 
by a boat's crew and carried to Eecaughton, or Elizabeth 
City, now called Hampton. In February, 1625, his wife 
had a daughter named Margaret. A creek in Upper Eliz- 
abeth once bore his name. Governor Pott, in March, 
1628-29, made him a commissioner for the district be- 
tween Southampton Eiver and Fox Hill, and he was a 
member of the county court and member of House of 
Burgesses from Elizabeth City County. (New England 
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Historical and Genealogical Eegister, Vol. XXXI., p. 393, 
and authorities there referred to.) 

There are discrepancies as to dates in the authorities 
which may be partially reconciled by the diflEerence be- 
tween the old style and the present manner of computing 
time. Edward Waters, Gentleman and Armij^er, was bom 
in England in 1568 and died at Great Hommead, Herts- 
fordshire, England. (Virginia Historical Magazine, Vol. 
I., pp. 92, 93.) His will, of which a meager abstract is 
given in H. F. Waters's "Gleanings from the English 
Records,^^ Part I., p. 129, a copy of which may also be 
found in Virginia Historical Magazine, Vol. II., p. 179, 
was signed August 20, 1630, proved September 18, 1630, 
in which he leaves his only son, William Waters, his lands 
in Virginia, and directs that all property in England, 
Virginia, Ireland and elsewhere be sold by advice of his 
brother, John Waters, of Middleham, Yorkshire, and pro- 
vision made for his only other heirs, his wife Grace Wa- 
ters, and daughter Margaret He was registered as liv- 
ing at Blount Point, Elizabeth City, Virginia. He was 
a member of the London Company organized for the pur- 
pose of colonizing Virginia; a lieutenant, then a captain 
of Virginia militia, and commissioner and commander of 
Elizabeth City County, Virginia, for which he was also 
burgess. He married Grace O'Neal (also spelled O'Neil). 
The name of Grace's family is not given in Hotten's list., 
For data as to family of Grace O'Neal see Virginia His- 
torical Magazine, Vol. II., pp. 69, 309. 

Grace O'Neal (or O'Neil) could not have been one of 
those yoxmg women who were bought by their husbands. 
She was called "Lady Grace" and was first cousin of Ad- 
miral James O'Neil, famous in the naval service of Charles 
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I., with whom he was a favorite oflBcer. The wife of 
James O'Neil was a maid of honor to the queen. Ad- 
miral O'Neil settled in Maryland in Oliver Cromwell's 
reign, and his descendants write their name Neal. The 
widow of Edward Waters married Colonel Obedience 
Hobins and had numerous offspring. 

WILLIAM WATERS. 

William Waters, the son of Edward Waters the emi- 
grant, was born at Blount Point, Virginia, probably in 
1623, and died in 1687. He was educated in England, 
returned to Virginia, was appointed by the governor and 
council a major of militia in Northampton County, Vir- 
ginia. Northampton was one of the original shires of 
Virginia out of which have been carved a number of oth- 
ers. In such cases it happens that a member of the family 
may have been bom at an early period in one county 
and be referred to as living in another without change of 
residence. Major William Waters was also high sheriff, 
justice of the peace, and member of the quorum court. 
He also was a member from Northampton County of the 
House of Burgesses in 1654, 1659 and 1660. 

Major William Waters married Mrs. George Clark (nee 
Margaret Eobins) in 165^. Of his children the names 
of six sons are known: Richard, John, Edward, Thomas, 
Obedience and William. The names of the daughters 
have not been ascertained. 

Two of these sons, John Waters, who married Mary 
Maddox, and Richard, who married Elizabeth Lyttleton, 
settled in Maryland. 

The other sons remained in Virginia and their de- 
scendants located in many of the counties of that colony^ 
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where they increased in numbers and remained until the 
olose of the old French and Indian War. After that pe- 
riod and until the beginning of the nineteenth century 
the spirit of emigration, so prominent a characteristic, 
was so great among them that in some localities where 
they were once numerous no one of the name remained. 

It will be noticed that the emigrant Edward Waters lo- 
cated first in the tide-water or seacoast counties, and his 
descendants followed the trend of settlement and expan- 
sion in the Virginia colony from its initial point at James- 
town, on the seacoast, up the rivers and alpng the bays 
into the interior. The children of the early settlers, as 
the wealth of the country in slave property increased, 
would take their portion of these slaves and patent or 
purchase other lands. On leaving their parental roofs 
they would advance beyond the settled zone, and locate 
new homes, thus pushing forward the frontier as the In- 
dian died out or receded before the advancing tide of 
civilization, imtil the foot of the Blue Bidge Mountains 
was reached at the opening of the eighteenth century. 

In the seventeenth century all or most of the old coun- 
ties were divided and subdivided as population and wealth 
increased, and new ones were created to meet the require- 
ments of the border settlements. Many of these old court- 
houses in Virginia, together with their early records, 
were burned or otherwise destroyed during the wars which 
devastated her territory; and the information that might 
have been gleaned from the old records has been lost for- 
ever by their destruction. ''The tooth of time and fire" 
has also been busy destroying old family records and doc- 
uments. In consequence much of the early history of 
most families is traditional and clouded with doubt; and 
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in tracing a Virginia family in that early period the 
genealogist meets with almost insuperable difficulties. 
Much confusion is also sometimes caused by several of 
the family living at the same time and having similar 
Christian names. Middle names were not commonly given 
before the nineteenth century. Mid there is no way by 
which to distinguish contemporaneous members of the 
same name in the different kindred branches. Edward, 
William, John, Thomas, Margaret, and Sarah were favor- 
ite names with the old Virginians, as were Thomas, Phil- 
emon, Lydia, Bosanna and others with the Carolina de- 
scendants of the Virginia Waters. These favorite names 
have been perpetuated in each branch for two centuries 
and wherever found indicates that the family is a branch 
of the Virginia Waters. 

It is unnecessary to our purpose to trace further the 
collateral lines of the elder sons of Major William Wa- 
ters. 

\ WILLIAM WATERS. 

William Waters, youngest son of Major William Wa- 
ters, the son of Edward Waters the emigrant, said to have 
been a naval officer of Accomac County, Virginia, had 
with other issue William, Edward, and Thomas. He mar- 
ried Mary Boynton and died 17^0. Thomas, a son, mar- 
ried Mary ; issue, Edward, Thomas, Philemon, and 

others. Philemon Waters, Senior, so called to distinguish 
him from others of that name, is ancestor of the families 
whose genealogies are delineated in this work. 

The records of Stafford County, Virginia, have been 
examined for data as to the Waters. The greater por- 
tion of these records were destroyed during the Civil War. 
What the fragments show are here inserted. 
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Thomas Waters married Catherine Hays, September 28, 
1738. 

Margaret Waters, of Edward and Catherine, bom Jan- 
nary 25, 1739. 

Philemon Waters, of Thomas, bom March 22, 1739. 

James Waters, son of Thomas and Mary, bom October 
25, 1739. 

Ann Waters, of Edward and Catherine, bom January 
1, 1742. 

Mary Waters, married John Shaw, June 12, 1743. 

John Waters, married Elizabeth Hegiman, June 3, 
1743. 

Edward Waters, died February 2, 1745. 

Diana Waters, bom to Thomas and Mary, November 
5, 1747; died May 27, 1748. 

Jean Waters, married John Monslow, October 26, 1748. 

William Waters, married Jean Cash, April 6, 1751. 

Catherine Waters, inventory recorded October 3, 1751. 

Mary Waters, married John Fitzpatrick, February 12, 
1762. 

Jean Waters, of Charles and Hannah, bom June 28, 
1753. 

James Waters, of William and Jane, born May 26, 1754. 

Mark Waters, married Ann Harding, July 21, 1756. 



CHAPTEE III. 

Philemon* Watebs, Seniob. — His Children. — Phil- 
emon*. — ^RosANNA. — Thomas. — William. — 
Family Segobd. — Pbince William 
County, Vibginia^ Eeoobds. 

^Thilemon Waters, Senior, was bom October 8, 1711, 
in Stafford County, Virginia; died January 20, 1779; 

married Sarah ^ bom March 20, 1709: died July 

4, 1792.'^ 

The above is a copy of an old family record. This and 
some others elsewhere in this volume are copied from an 
original in possession of Mrs. Harriet Waters Marrast, of 
San Antonio, Texas. 

The original is mutilated and yellow with age, and por- 
tions of it so faded and indistinct that it can not be de- 
ciphered with the aid of a very strong glass. 

The fragmentary record possessed by Mrs. Marrast may 
have been copied from original entries in an old family 
Bible. A traditional accoimt of its existence has been 
known and handed down in each braach. 

This old record therefore may be regarded an emer- 
gence from a ''dark age'^ into the light of recorded history. 

By reference to the chart it will be seen that Philemon 
Waters, Senior, was a descendant of Edward Waters, the 
English emigrant to Virginia. In the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century the family seems not to have been 
prominent in colonial affairs, and not much is known of 
the generation preceding the birth of Philemon Waters, 
Senior, of Stafford County. It is believed that the name 
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of his wife^s family was Bordroyne, and that her family 
were Huguenots. Those beginning voluntarily to leave 
their native France in 1562 to escape religious persecu- 
tion were followed by an enforced exodus after the repeal 
of the edict of Nantes in 1585. More than a million left 
France, and large numbers of them settled on the At- 
lantic shores of America from Massachusetts to Georgia. 
Of the children of Philemon Waters, Senior, we have 
accounts of only four: Philemon, Eosanna, Thomas Wil- 
loughby, and a son, whose name is not so certainly known, 
but generally believed to be William. They were proba- 
bly bom in the order named. These all emigrated to 
South Carolina and are the progenitors of the Harolina 
family. For one hundred and fifty years this family has 
followed the tide of emigration south and southwest from 
Virginia to Texas, dwelling here a generation and there 
a generation, then moving on, urged by that restless spirit 
which caused their ancestors to first leave the shores of 
England and seek homes in the wilderness of new Amer- 
ica. The spirit of emigration has been a trait too promi- 
nent in the family to permit the acquisition of wealth and 
prestige, possessed by those who claim to be of the aris- 
tocracy and ^*to the manor bom.^^ Like the majority of 
the Southern people in ante-bellum days, most of tiiem 
were planters engaged in the culture of the staple crops 
of the South. Few of the early members of the family 
ever entered the professions or sought political honors and 
preferment. The descendants of these old Virginians phys- 
ically are rather small, quick and impulsive, upright, 
honorable, and generous in dealings with their fellow 
men. They have been in all generations a loyal, heroic 
and patriotic race, ready at all times to sacirifice home. 
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wealth and prospect of advantageous employment in de- 
fense of their country and conviction of what they be- 
lieved to be right. And in all of the wars of the govern- 
ments under which they have lived, the family, in num- 
bers and services, have been honorably represented. They 
were of the slave-holding class, well educated, intelligent 
and wealthy. All of the male members of the family 
capable of bearing arms were in the Confederate States 
army in the great war between the States. Many were 
killed with their ^^armor on," and numbers were wounded 
and bore honorable scars of battle. The property of the 
family was swept away and destroyed by the war, but the 
surviving members went back to their desolated and 
ruined homes at the close of the war and bravely engaged 
in the work of recuperating their fortunes and maintain- 
ing white supremacy in the South. Their energy and for- 
titude has been rewarded in most instances with success, 
and most of them are well-to-do people. 

The Prince William County, Virginia, records were 
nearly destroyed by the Federals during the Civil War. 
We have searched these records for data as to the Wa- 
ters. The result of this search is given below and con- 
firms the family record: 

^TDeed Book ^/ March 7, in year of the reign of Gteorge 
II. (1735), Philemon Waters conveys tract of land to 
Muffit for 1000 lbs. of Tobacco.'' 

*Thilemon Waters 1746 conveys 31 acres of land to 
Luke Cannon.'' 

'Thomas and Elizabeth Waters and Philemon Waters 
and Sarah his wife convey 175 acres in June 26th, 1748, 
to Thomas Wood." 

"1750 Philemon Waters conveys 160 acres to Edwards." 
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"1750 Philemon Waters, Jr., conveys 8 acres to Ben 
Grayson/' 

"Philemon Waters and Sarah his wife in 1764 convey 
to Jno. Baylis 247 acres of land." 

"Philemon Waters and Sarah his wife in 1764 con- 
veyed to Wm. Tyler 38 acres.'' 

The above is all these records show. It will be no- 
ticed that in 1748 Thomas and Elizabeth and Philemon 
and Sarah jointly conveyed to Thomas Wood one hundred 
and seventy-five acres. The joint ownership of this prop- 
erty mnst be taken as conclusive of their relationship as 
brothers. Whose children they were, may be found by 
looking at the family chart in Chapter II. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Colonel Philemon Waters, Son of Philemon Wa- 
ters, Senior. — His Children.— Rhoda Wa- 
ters Farrow. — Rosanna Waters 
Summers. — Their Lines. 

PHILEMON waters. 

Philemon Waters, son of Philemon Waters, Senior, 
was a native of Virginia, born near the Potomac River, ^ 
in Prince William County, Virginia, June 1, 1734. 

Very little is known of his early life, previous to his 
twentieth year. 

He received such education as was obtainable in the 
schools of his neighborhood, and his opportunities must 
have been industriously improved in his youth, for in af- 
ter-life he creditably filled many positions of honor anA. 
trust, requiring botii education and business capacity. 
Much of his early training was had in the hard school of 
experience, and he and his young associates amused them- 
selves in athletic sports and indulged in pugilistic en- 
counters to such extent as to give to their native village 
the name of Battletown, now Berryville, the county-seat 
of Clark County, Virginia. 

'In arts like tliese Latonia trained her liardy sons, 
To brave the rigors of every clime." 

Such rough culture had the men of the American Revo- 
lution, whose brave hearts, strong arms, and vigorous 
brains founded the American republic and won freedom 
for their country in the war for independence. 

24 
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Prom an anecdote related by his biographer. Judge 
O'Neal, it is supposed that young Waters was apprenticed 
at some period in his youth to leam some art op trade, 
and was hardly treated by his employers until his stock 
of patience was completely exhausted. In relating his ex- 
perience to an associate he remarked : 'It was Phil here, 
and Phil there, he wondered what they would do if the 
devil had Phil." Whatever may have been the purpose 
of his apprenticeship, if true, it is evident that his high 
spirit did not long submit to the dictation and restraint 
of his employers, for before he had attained his twentieth 
year he enlisted in the regiment raised by the colony of Vir- 
ginia to protect her claim to the Ohio Valley from French 
occupancy. 

The regiment organized by the colony of Virginia was 
recruited in the spring of 1754, and was placed under 
command of Colonel Joshua Fry. The lieutenant-colonel 
was George Washington. Waters was a member of the 
company attached to that regiment commanded by Cap- 
tain George Mercer. 

The history of this campaign is told in a journal kept 
by Colonel Washington, from the 31st of March, 1754, 
when he received his commission from Governor Dinwid- 
die as lieutenant-colonel of Colonel Joshua Fry's Vir- 
ginia regiment, to June 27th following. This journal fell 
into the hands of the French on the surrender of the 
forces at the battle of the Great Meadows, who printed a 
version of it in French. A translated edition of it was 
printed in New York in 1857, by Gain, and in 1893, Dr. 
J. M. Toner republished the journal with copious notes 
and an appendix, giving the history from official docu- 
ments of the campaign to its termination. Dr. Toner 
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prints the rolls of the several companies of Colonel Wash- 
ington's regiment (only five companies) in the Ohio cam- 
paign of 1754 from original returns made July 9, 1754. 
These rolls are in the Library of Congress. In the roll 
of Captain (George Mercer's company appears the name 
of Philip Walters. The pay-roll of- this regiment from 
May 29 to July 29, 1754, in the Department of State, 
Washington, District of Columbia, gives the name Philip 
Waters as of Captain (Jeorge Mercer's company. A de- 
tachment of the regiment, under command of Captain 
Andrew Lewis, was sent to Augusta County, Virginia, and 
their pay-roll from July 29 to September 29, 1754, is with 
the Dinwiddle papers of the Virginia Historical Society. 
On that pay-roll is the name of Philemon Waters. These 
entries evidently refer to one and the same man. 

In the month of April the regiment left WilFs Creek, a 
tributary of the Potomac, to recapture Port DuQuesne, 
at the confluence of the Alleghany and Monongahela riv- 
ers (now Pittsburg). 

Their westward march was slow and toilsome. The sol- 
diers were obliged to drag their cannon over the rough 
roads and bridgeless streams. On the march and in camp 
the tentless soldiers were drenched by ceaseless rains that 
fell in torrents, and their suffering was greatly increased 
iy insuflBcient supplies of provisions. Washington, with 
iwo companies, probably including the one of whidi Wa- 
Jters was a member, pushed on in advance of the regiment 
and reached the Great Meadows on the 26th of May. 
There he erected a stockade fort, to which he gave the 
name of Fort Necessity. Learning from his Indian scouts 
that a scouting party of the enemy was in his vicinity, he 
attempted their surprise and capture. His approach was 
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discovered, and in the action that followed the French 
were defeated and their commander^ M. JumonviUe^ was 
killed. 

On the march of the regiment to join Washington at the 
Great Meadows, Colonel Fry died, and the command de- 
volved on Washington. A month was lost while Wash- 
ington vainly waited for expected reinforcementet that 
never came. In the meantime Washington's forces were 
augmented by the arrival of one hundred men including 
oflBcers from South Carolina, commanded by Captain 
James Mackay, who shared the command with Washing- 
ton during the campaign and at the final action at Great 
Meadows. 

Their whole force scarcely amounted to four hundred 
effective men. In the meanwhile the French had greatly 
strengthened and reinforced their position at Fort Du- 
Quesne. Washington was not idle, but employed his Vir- 
ginians during the time of waiting in cutting a road in 
the direction of Fort DuQuesne. 

At Laurel Hill, thirteen miles from Fort Necessity, 
Washington was informed by the Indian scouts of Half 
King, in their figurative language, that the French gen- 
eral, DeVilliers, with a body of troops and Indian allies, 
*'as numerous as the pigeons in the woods,'* were rapidly 
advancing to attack him. He deemed it prudent to fall 
back to Fort Necessity, and commenced to strengthen its 
neglected defenses; but scarcely had he retired within its 
enclosure before the enemy, fifteen hundred strong, ap- 
peared and surrounded the fort. From the eminences and 
tree-tops overlooking the fort, the enemy on the 3d of 
July began the attack. For nine hours, during a rain, a 
galUng fire was kept up on the garrison. The firing of 
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the enemy was vigorously returned by the gallant de- 
fenders of the rudely constructed fort. DeVilliers, fear- 
ing the exhaustion of his ammunition, offered honorable 
terms of capitulation. These were accepted, and on the 
4th of July the fort was surrendered on condition that 
the garrison should be allowed the honors of war and be 
permitted to retain their arms and baggage and retire 
from the country. The Virginia regiment and Captain 
Macka/s independent company from South Carolina 
marched together back to WilFs Creek. After resting 
there a few days Washington, accompanied by Captain 
Mackay, repaired to Williamsburg, where they made a 
full report of the campaign and the battle of Fort Neces- 
sity, or the Great Meadows. Another account of this bat- 
tle is contained in a letter from Williamsburg, Virginia, 
dated July 19, and published in The South Carolina Ga- 
zette for August 22, 1754. (See files in library South 
Carolina Historical Society, Charleston, South Carolina.) 

"On Wednesday last arrived in town Colonel George 
Washington and Captain James Mackay, who gave the 
following account to His Honor the Governor of the late 
action between them and the French at the Great Mead- 
ows, in the western part of this domain: 

^' The 3d of this instant, July, about 9 o^clock, we re- 
ceived intelligence that the French, having been reinforced 
with seven hundred recruits, had left Monongahela and 
were in full march with nine hundred men to attack us. 
Upon this, as our numbers were so unequal (our whole 
force not exceeding three hundred)^ we prepared for our 
defense in the best manner we could, by throwing up a 
small intrenchment, which we had not time to perfect be- 
fore our sentinel gave notice about eleven o'clock of their 
approach by firing his piece, which he did at the enemy, 
and as we learnt afterwards killed three of their men ; on 
which they began to fire upon us at about six hundred 
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yards distance, but without any effect. We immediately 
called all our men to their arms and drew up in order 
before our trenches, but as we looked upon this distant 
fire of the enemy only as an artifice to intimidate or 
draw our fire from us, we waited their nearer approach 
before we returned their salute. 

"^They then advanced in a very irregular manner to 
another point of woods about six^ yards off and from 
thence made a second discharge, upon which, finding they 
had no intention of attacking us in the open field, we re- 
tired to our trenches and still reserved our fire, as we ex- 
pected from their great superiority of numbers that they 
would endeavor to force our trenches, but finding they 
did not seem to intend this either, the colonel gave or- 
ders to fire, which was done with great alacrity and un- 
dauntedness. We continued this unequal fight with an 
enemy sheltered behind the trees, ourselves without shel- 
ter, in trenches full of water, in a settled rain, and ihe 
enemy galling us on all sides incessantly from the woods, 
till eight o'clock at night, when the French called to par- 
ley. Prom the great improbability that such a vastly su- 
perior force, and possessed of such an advantage, would 
offer a parley first we suspected a deceit, and therefore re- 
fused to consent that they should come among us; on 
which they desired us to send an officer to them and en- 
gaged their parole for his safety. We then sent Captain 
Von Braam and Mr. Peyronee to receive their proposals, 
which they did, and about midnight we agreed that each 
side should retire without molestation — they back to their 
fort at Monongahela, and we to Will's Creek; that we 
should march away with all the honors of war, and with 
all our stores, effects and baggage. Accordingly the next 
morning, with out drums beating and our colors flying, 
we b^an our march in good order, with our stores, etc., 
in convoy, but we were interrupted by the arrival of a 
reinforcement of one hundred Indians among the French, 
who were hardly restrained from attacking us, and did us 
ocnsiderable damage by pilfering our baggage. We then 
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proceeded^ but soon found it necesBary to leave our bag- 
gage and stores. The great scarcity of provisions obliged 
us to use the utmost expedition, having neither wagons 
nor horses to transport them. The enemy had deprived 
us of all our creatures by killing in the beginning of the 
engagement our horses, cattle and every living thing they 
could, even the very dogs. 

*' *The number killed on our side was thirty, and seventy 
wounded. . . . The number killed and wounded of 
the enemy is xmcertain, but by the information given by 
some Dutch in their service to their countrymen in ours 
we learn that it amounted to above three hundred.' *' 

The letter further states, "Our men behaved with 
singular intrepidity and we determined not to ask for 
quarter, but with our bayonets screwed to sell our lives 
as dearly as possibly we could. From the numbers of the 
enemy and our situation we could not hope for victory, 
and from the character of those we had to encounter we 
expected no mercy but on terms that we positively re- 
solved not to submit to.'' 

The name of the sentinel who discharged his gun at the 
enemy with such fatal effect is not mentioned by Colonel 
Washington and Captain Mackay in their report to Gov- 
ernor Dinwiddie of the engagement that followed. That 
Waters was the sentinel there can be but little doubt. 

Judge O'lfeal's "Annals of Newberry" contains this 
version of the afif air : The story is that during the occu- 
pation of Fort Necessity, at Great Meadows, the sentinel 
had been night after night shot down at a particular post. 
Waters was detailed in his turn for that station. Know- 
ing its dangers, he loaded his musket with slugt, op buck- 
shot, and took his post "wide awake." In the coturee of 
his turn he heard some noise like the grunting of a hog, 
and observing by the moonlight at the same time the tall 
grass of the prairie shaking, as if some animal or person 
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was moving therein, he put, to use his own expression, 
'^three hails in one,^' fired and killed two Indians and 
three Frenchmen. They were on all-fours behind each 
other, stealthily approaching the sentinel, when his well- 
directed fire defeated so fatally their purpose. On the 
surrender of the post the French commander inquired for 
the sentinel who had occupied the post, fired without hail- 
ing, and killed the two Indians and three Frenchmen, 
witii a view of excepting him (as it was supposed) from 
the amnesty granted to the garrison. Washington, un- 
willing to expose his gallant yoimg soldier, for once spoke 
falsely. He had fallen, he said, in the attack and defense 
of the post Waters in his after-life, speaking of this in- 
cident, said he stood behind his colonel when the ques- 
tion was made and the answer given with his rifle well 
loaded, primed and cocked, and if, said he, ^^e liad said 
Phil Waters, he would never have spoken again.'* 

In further proof of Waters's claim to the honor of fir- 
ing the first shot in the battle of the Great Meadows, the 
following is taken from the New York Times, June 28, 
1891: 

"Not counting the Jumonville affair, which neverthe- 
less cuts quite a figure in French history and literature, 
the first regular confiict delivered by Washington was at 
the battle at Fort Necessity in the great Meadows, now 
styled the Glades of the Alleghany Mountains. 

'^A document, yellow and stained with the accidents of 
a century and more, has recently been found in Virginia 
which tells another story of the disappointments of the 
brave. It proves that to be shot and *have your name 
spelled wrong in the Oazette' is but one of fame's many 
mockeries. The soldier whose plaint is here set forth long 
survived the fight but failed, as it appears, to secure his 
share of the reward of land conferred by Virginia upon 
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her soldiers. Led by the current of emigration then 
setting southward Philemon Waters became a citizen of 
South Carolina. 

*'Among the remote hills of Orangeburg, then practically 
more distant than Oregon is now, he had learned of no 
limitation of time for the presenting of his claim. 

"Perhaps thinking it a safe reserve in the way of a leg- 
acy to his children, he allowed this part of his presimied 
assets to slumber unrealized for twenty years, then was 
informed by a traveler from the rallying-ground of the 
nnall but famous expedition that his right had probably 
lapsed, and for its revival it behooved him to be up and 
stirring. The steps he took are recorded in three manu- 
script pages of foolscap, as given below.'* 

The Colonel Hite (misspelled Hight) named in the 
manuscript was a descendant of Jois Hite, one of the first 
settlers of Virginia Valley, familiar in history for his le- 
gal contest with Fairfax, which involved the title to one 
hundred thousand acres of land, lasted just half a cen- 
tury — from 1736 to 1786 — and ended in Hite's favor. 
The Colonel's visit to South Carolina was probably con- 
nected with the running ofiE of some of the family slaves 
by the Southern Indians in the French War. Hite never 
recovered his negroes. Possibly their blood might be 
traced in Tahlequah, or among the Cherokee remnant left 
behind on the Georgia and Carolina uplands. General 
Steven, who establishes Waters's claim to the first shot, 
was a man of note in the Lower Valley. Among his de- 
scendants are Virginians highly distinguished in the coun- 
cils of the State and the Union. 

Here is the manuscript : 

"Charleston, S. C, 3rd June, 1772. 
"Hon'd Sir: I am informed by several gentlemen from 
your parts, and by Colonel Hight particularly, that there 
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is two hundred thousand acres of land laid out on the 
Ohio Biver for those men that were in the engagement in 
1754 with Colonel Washington and your honor at the 
Meadows. I have therefore taken this opportunity to ao 
quaint your honor that I am in the land of the living and 
to beg you will write me a letter by Colonel Hight, or by 
the post^ directed to the postK>ffice in Charlestown, in 
which letter be pleased to inform me whether it is worth 
my while to come and claim my property in that survey 
on the Ohio, or whether there is any objections against 
my receiving it as my dividend in the land. Your answer 
to this by Colonel Hight or the post-office will much 
oblige *^on'd Sir 

'TTour most obdt. huml. servt., 

"Philemon Waters. 
'To Col. Adam Stephen in Va." 



*^Mr. Philemon Waters: 

"Sir: I received your favor by Jacob Hite, and had no 
opportunity of answering before this. 

'TTou are entitled to six hundred acres of land by your 
being at the battle of the Meadows, and had it depended 
upon me you should have had a double share for firing 
the first gun at the enemy that day, July 3rd, 1754. 

"That country is settled one hundred miles below Fort 
Pitt, that is one hundred and sixty-three miles below 
Girfs plantation, and there is as great run to it as ever 
was to Carolina. They oould raise about six thousand 
fighting men over the mountains. They whip the Indian? 
whenever saucy. It will be an excellent country in a 
short time, and some spots of land sell at a pound per 
acre already. I will be glad to hear of your welfare. I 
am. Dr. Phil. 

'TTour most huml. serv^t, 

"Adam Stephen. 

'TSerkdey County, Va., July 17, 1773.'^ 



'T do hereby certify that the bearer, Mr. Philemon Wa- 
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ters, was a soldier at the battle of the Great Meadows in 
the year 1754, and that he that day applied to me to re-^ 
ceive his claim to land under Mr. Dinwiddie's proclama- 
tion of 1745. But as the 200,000 granted by that procla- 
mation hath been long since surveyed, distributed, and 
patents issued in the names of those who put in their 
names before November, 1773, it is not in my power to 
give him any relief now. 
^'Given under my hand this 20th day of April, 1775. 

''Geo. Washington.^' 



''Virginia, Prince William County, 

*'Sat., 23 May, 1775. 
"This day came before me the subscriber, one of His 
Majesty's justices of the peace for the said county, Phile- 
mon Waters, Jr., of Orangeburg District, in the Colony 
of South Carolina, and made oath on the Holy Evangelist 
of Almighty God that he, being a soldier of the battle of 
the Great Meadows in the year 1754, became entitled to a 
part of 200,000 acres of land on the Ohio granted by the 
Hon. Gov. Dinwiddie's proclamation; and this deponeni 
upon his oath had declared that, being a resident of South 
Carolina, he never heard in any maimer whatsoever, until 
about the middle of April laat, that any time was limited 
for the claimants under the aforesaid proclamation to 
come in and make good their several claims to the above 
lands, or he, the said deponent, should have used his best 
endeavors to have entered his claim in due time. 

"Henry Peyton." 



Whether a real Waters ever got his land there is no in- 
formation. He stands recorded, however, as the first to 
fire a shot in Washington's first battle — the beginning 
of the long volley that rolled from the summit of the Al- 
leghanies to Quebec, Concord, the Brandywine, and Sara- 
toga, till it died out on the beach at Yorktown, and that 
is some satisfaction for his descendants. 
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The disaster of the Great Meadows aroused the colo- 
nies and British ministry to concerted action. The 
French had shown the English that they proposed to de- 
fend their claims to the country by the sword. The gaunt- 
let thus thrown down was promptly accepted. The mother 
countries rallied to the support of their respective colonies, 
and the struggle commenced known in history as the 
French and Indian War, to decide which of the two, Eng- 
land or France, should own the larger part of North 
America. 

In January, 1755, Sir Edward Braddock was sent to 
Virginia with two regiments of British regulars. 

In the latter part of April Braddock proceeded from 
Alexandria to the military post at the mouth of Will's 
Creek, called now Fort Cumberland, in the western part 
of Maryland. Washington met the army at this place 
and became an aide on Braddock's staff. 

On the last day of May the ill-fated expedition set out 
to capture Fort DuQuesne and expel the French from the 
Ohio Valley. The army numbered two thousand men, 
with the auxiliary forces of Maryland, New York, and 
Virginia. Waters was a soldier in the Virginia contin- 
gent, destined to experience again a bloody defeat. The 
march of the army was slow, in long columns, with fly- 
ing colors and beating drums. The proud and conceited 
general rejected with anger and scorn the advice of Wash- 
ington and other provincial oflBcers suggesting precautions 
against surprise and ambuscade. 

On the 19th of June, Braddock put himself at the head 
of twelve hundred chosen troops and pressed forward 
more rapidly. Colonel Dunbar was left behind in camp 
at Fort Necessity with the remainder of the army. The 
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van of the army reached the junction of the Youghio- 
gheny and Monongahela on the 8th of July. On the next 
morning the army advanced along the Monongahela and 
at noon crossed the northern bank just beyond the conflu- 
ence of Turtle Creek, within a few miles of Port Du- 
Quesne. As the troops were passing a deep ravine with 
thick woods on each side, a destructive fire was poured 
into their ranks by invisible foes. The soldiers were 
thrown in confusion and the dead and wounded fell thick 
on every side. The rash and brave general rushed to the 
front with reinforcements and vainly sought to rally his 
men. They fired volleys by platoons into the woods, 
which did no harm to the enemy, and while huddled to- 
gether like sheep were shot down by hundreds. Totally 
unacquainted with the savage mode of fighting, he would 
neither allow his men to push into the forest and attack 
the enemy in their own way, nor would he order a retreat 
The officers on horseback were conspicuous marks for the 
Indian sharpshooters, and in a short time were all killed 
or wounded. Washington was the only aide left alive not 
wounded. The battle lasted three hours and the woods 
were strewn with the dead and dying soldiers. Others 
fled in terror to the rear. At last General Braddock, af- 
ter having five horses killed under him, received a ball 
in his right side and sank fainting to the ground. 

'TV^hat shall we do now. Colonel," said he to Wash- 
ington, who had come to his assistance. 'Tletreat, sir ; re- 
treat by all means," replied Washington. ^TV^ell, Colond, 
do as you please," said Braddock. The retreat began at 
once. The Virginians at the beginning had sprung into 
the forest and stood their ground, and fought the French 
and Indians in frontier style from behind rocks and trees. 
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Of them Washington said, "The Virginia companies be- 
haved like men and died like soldiers; for I believe out 
of three companies on the ground that day scarce thirty 
men were left alive/' These, under the command of 
Washington, covered the retreat of the flying army. The 
artillery, provisions, baggage and private papers of the 
General were left on the field. The savages soon gave 
up the pursuit and returned to plunder the field. They 
fairly reveled in the spoils and never had they known so 
rich a harvest of scalps and booly. 

Waters was one of the four Americans who bore the dy- 
ing Braddock in the train of the fugitives. Once he 
roused himself to say, *TV^ho would have thought W ; and 
again, ^TV^e shall better know how to deal with them an- 
other time." 

On the evening of the fourth day he died, and was 
buried by the roadside one mile west of Fort Necessity. 
Waters and the others who carried the litter of the 
wounded Braddock each received a gold-laced uniform 
coat with silver buttons, sent them from Ireland by 
General Braddock^s sister. That received by Waters was 
long retained in his family as a curious relic of that mem- 
orable incident. 

The army retreated to the camp of Colonel Dunbar. 
The panic of the defeated portion of the army was com- 
municated to those troops left in reserve. The remain- 
ing stores, baggage and artillery was destroyed, and a 
precipitate retreat made to Fort Cumberland, which place 
was abandoned for the safer precincts of Philadelphia. 

The failure of Braddock^s campaign left the entire 
western frontier of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia 
exposed to the incursions of the savages. The settlements 
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were broken up, the homes of the inhabitants bumed, and 
many of them murdered by the Indians. Those who es- 
caped fled to the larger towns for protection. Many fam- 
ilies emigrated to upper South Carolina. 

Washington was again placed in command of the Vir- 
ginia troops. Waters enlisted July 15, 1766, in the com- 
pany commanded by Captain Adam Stephen, and with 
others under the command of Washington repelled the 
French and Indians from the Shenandoah Valley. 

It is believed that Waters remained in the Virginia ar- 
my and was with Washington in the expedition against 
Fort DuQuesne, from which the French withdrew on the 
approach of the English. The flag of the English was 
raised over the bastions of the ruined and abandoned fort 
on the morning of the 26th of November, 1768. The 
contest for the valley of the Ohio ended in victory for 
the English. The domain of Virginia was freed from 
hostile intrusion and no longer threatened by savage ma- 
rauders. Washington, who had been actively employed 
with the Virginia militia in protecting the frontier since 
the defeat of General Braddock, on the return of the 
troops resigned his commission. 

It is probable that Waters at the same time received an 
honorable discharge, and bid farewell to "the drum, the 
shill-sounding fife, and all the pride, pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war"' to engage in the industrious pur- 
suits of peace. 

Waters afterwards emigrated to South Carolina, but the 
precise date of his removal is not known. It is believed 
that his first location in South Carolina was at Charles- 
ton (then called Charlestown) . In confirmation of this 
opinion we append an advertisement published in supple- 
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ment to SotUh Carolina Gazette in its issue of Saturday 
May 4, 1765. (See files in library of South Carolina 
Historical Society, Charleston, South Carolina.) 

"Philemon Waters begs leave to return his most hearty 
thanks to those gentlemen that have already employed 
him in the Eiding Business. Also to acquaint them that 
he has removed into Tradd street, next door to Mr. Wor- 
ham^s. Vendue Master, where he proposes always keep- 
ing good horses for going express; and will use his ut- 
most endeavors to give entire satisfaction to those gentle- 
men that shall be pleased to employ him in that way.'^ 

'The Eiding Business" of that time was very different 
from that of a liveryman of the present day. Parcels, 
letters and business communications between the widely 
scattered settlements of the colonies were forwarded by 
express or special messenger, and often required days and 
weeks of hard travel. It took seventeen days for the let- 
ter conveying intelligence of the battle of Lexington to 
reach Charleston by express from Wallingford, Connecti- 
cut. The declaration of independence from Philadelphia 
did not reach Charleston until the 2d of August, twenty- 
nine days after it had been adopted in Congress. 

How long Waters lived in Charleston can not now be 
ascertained. In 1778 he was elected with Wade Hamp- 
ton to represent the lower district between Broad and Sa- 
luda rivers, then a part of Orangeburg District, in the 
General Assembly. On the 11th of September, 1779, the 
Legislature elected him one of the magistrates for Orange- 
burg. (See House Journal for that period.) 

Judge O'Neal in his memoir of Colonel Waters, pub- 
lished in "Annals of Newberry,'^ says: 

*ln that time which tried men, and showed how far pro- 
fessions were supported by acts, he took the part of liberty 
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and independence. His sword, which was then drawn, 
returned not to its scabbard until both were won and se- 
cured. He was in the battle of Stono, on the 26th af 
June, 1779. He was then a captain, and on the retreat 
from the attack made on the British line he observed an 
American field-piece which had been abandoned by its 
oflScers and men. He directed his men (some of whom 
are remembered, to wit: John Adam Summer, Samuel 
Lindsey, Thomas Lindsey, and James Lindsey) to lay 
hold of the drag-ropes and carry it off. This was done, 
and the gun saved. It seems from the records in the 
comptroller's office that he was a captain in Thomas's Regi- 
ment, Sumter's Brigade, State Troops, to the end of ttie 
war in 1783. It seems, too, he served in 1782 as a cap- 
tain under General Pickens. In the battle of Eutaw the 
tradition is that he commanded as a major, but it does 
not appear from the public documents that he held a com- 
mission as major. 

'^n some of the partisan affairs with which the coun- 
try abounded after the fall of Charleston in 1780, he was 
under the command of Colonel Brandon. He captured a 
man (a Tory) particularly obnoxious to the Colonel. After 
the skirmish, when the prisoners were presented to the 
Colonel, he, on seeing Water's prisoner, drew his sword 
and was in the act of rushing upon him to slay him. 
Waters threw himself between them and announced to his 
superior that the prisoner was under his protection and 
'should not be harmed.' 

''The purpose of vengeance was not abandoned, and 
Captain Waters was peremptorily ordered to stand out of - 
the way. 'Africa/ said he to his servant, 'bring me my 
rifle.' The order was promptly obeyed. With his rifle 
in hand and an eye that never quailed, he said to the Colo- 
nel, 'Now, strike the prisoner ! The instant you do, I wUl 
shoot you dead!' The blow was not struck; the prisoner 
was saved. He was an active, daring officer with a head 
to conceive and a hand to execute the most difficult en- 
terprises. 
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'^He was in most of the regular actions fought in the 
Souths and in many a partisan affair. He often said he 
^never was in pitched battle in which he was not defeated/ 
'Eutaw/ he said, Vas the nearest approach to a victory in 
such a battle in which I ever participated; but/ said he, 
in the boastful style pardonable in the veteran soldier, 1 
never fought a partisan affair in which I was command- 
ant in wWch I was not victorious/ After the battle of 
Eutaw, and after the British had been driven to the lines 
of Charleston, Waters erected a blockhouse at his planta- 
tion at Waters's Ferry, Saluda, and encouraged the de- 
luded Tories to come in, lay down their arms, and become 
peaceful citizens. Many, very many, afterwards valuable 
citizens, were thus saved to the district and State/* 

After the war and for sometime during the war, in 1779 
and 1786, he was appointed by the Legislature assessor 
and collector of taxes for the lower district between Broad 
and Saluda rivers. (4 Statutes South Carolina, pp. 491, 
731; 5 Statutes South Carolina, p. 24.) 

"He as such made his return to the State treasurer in 
Charleston, and to him made payment of the money col- 
lected. Money then was in gold or silver or indentis and 
traveling was on horseback and always in some peril. In 
the country between Dorchester and Charleston this wai 
particularly the case, from a gang of outlying negroes, 
headed by a notorious fellow named Primus. They 
robbed all who passed the road by night or who, like wag- 
oners, were compelled to encamp within their accustomed 
walks. Waters, passing with a considerable sum of pub- 
lic money in lus saddle-bags, was overtaken by night in 
this suspicious district. He was armed, having his trusty 
pistols in the holsters before him. Thinking about the 
possible danger, he involuntarily laid his hand upon a 
pistol, cocked and half drew it from the holster. As his 
horse passed a large pine tree, the bridle was seized, and 
a robber stood by his side. In one instant Waters^s pis- 
tol was drawn and thrust into the side of the assailant 
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and fired. With a yell of fear and pain the robber let go 
the bridle and fled. Waters put spurs to his horse and 
galloped to the house where he intended to lodge, some 
two miles distant. There he obtained lights and assist- 
ance, and returned to the spot where he had been at- 
tacked, where a club and large knife were found. Fol- 
lowing the traces of blood a short distance, a large, pow- 
erful negro fellow was found shot through the body and 
already dead. It may not be improper to say here that 
this gang of negro outlaws was at last driVen from their 
fastnesses in the swamps by the Catawba Indians, who 
were hired by the planters to hunt them. Their leader. 
Primus, and perhaps others, were hanged. 

^'Waters was an eminent surveyor, and many of the 
grants in Newberry District were surveyed by him. He 
and William Caldwell located the court-house square of 
Newberry County. He was a county court judge from 
1785 to 1791. He was repeatedly a member of the Legis- 
lature. He was also a member of the convention which 
ratifiefd the constitution of the United States. He was 
opposed to it, being one of the ^ultra Eepublican' party 
of that day; but fortunately his opposition was vain, and 
like his great countryman, Patrick Henry, he lived long 
enough under it to rejoice at his defeat in this instance. 
He was colonel of a regiment of militia in the Fork, be- 
tween Broad and Saluda rivers, from the peace in 1783 
until the reorganization of the militia in 1794. He was 
not re-elected. His opponent, John Adam Summer, was 
elected colonel of the Eighth Begiment, now the Thirty- 
ninth. 

"When General Washington, in 1791, made the tour of 
the Southern States, Colonel Waters met him at the Juni- 
per, in Lexington County, on his way from Augusta to 
Columbia. It was the meeting of brother soldiers, who 
together had faced many dangers and shared many diffi- 
culties. Both had been great shots with the rifle, and on 
a challenge from the General their last meeting on earth 
was signalized by a trial of their skill oflPhand at a target 
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one hundred yards distant, with the same unerring 
weapon. Who was the conqueror in this trial of skill is 
not remembered/' 

He was a friend of education and a member of the 
Mount Zion Society, organized in 1777 for *'the purpose 
of founding, endowing and supporting a public school" in 
Camden District. The Mount Zion Collegiate Institute 
of Winnsboro, South Carolina, was instituted and main- 
tained under the auspices of that society. 

Colonel Waters was taken sick while on a visit to New- 
berry and was carried on a litter by way of Bobo's Mills, 
on Bush Biver, to his residence, near the mouth of Bush 
River, on Saluda. Judge O'Neal says, ^'Though then a 
mere child, the passage of Bush Eiver through the ford 
.by men bearing the litter seems to be present, indistinct 
it is true, like an imperfectly remembered dream.'' 

Colonel Waters died March 29, 1796, and was buried 
on his plantation, but the location of his grave can not 
now be found. BflEorts were made by his son, Wilks Berry 
Waters, to discover the spot while on a visit there in 1835, 
for the purpose of suitably marking the same. The old 
graveyard had been obliterated and cultivated. 

He married Mary Berry. The old family record does 
not give the date of this marriage or name of his wife's 
family. This has now been ascertained to be as above 
stated. The old record referred to states that Mary was 
bom in 1740, in Charleston, and died October 31, 1791. 
It will be remembered that Waters was in business at 
Charleston, South Carolina, in 1765 (see his adver- 
tisement mentioned above), and his marriage no doubt 
was there and Mary Berry was a native Carolinian, resid- 
ing at Charleston, South Carolina, at the time of mar- 
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riage with Philemon Waters. The old family record con- 
tains the names of four of the children of this marriage, 
as follows : 

"I. Bordroyne, born Feb. 22, 1760; died March 19, 
1760. 

"II. Thomas John, bom March 27, 1763 ; died Septem- 
ber 9, 1770. 

"III. Charlotte, bom July 21, 1766; died October 2, 
1766. 

"IV. Sarah, born Dec. 21, 1769; died /' 

This last portion of the record is indistinct and illeg- 
ible. These children must have been bom in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and died and were buried there. 
This is confirmed by the register of the parish of St. 
Philip Church, Charlestown, South Carolina, in which is 
recorded the burial October 6, 1766, of "Elizabeth, child 
of Philemon Waters." 

Colonel Waters left surviving him four children; Eho- 
da, Eosanna, Philemon Berry, and Wilks Berry, of whom 
and their descendants some further account is given in 
these pages. 

The record in the parish register corresponds so nearly 
in dates with the family records that we assume Char- 
lotte must also have been named Elizabeth Charlotte 
(called Elizabeth) and the entry only contained the first 
name, Elizabeth. 

RHODA WATERS. 

V. Ehoda Waters, born , married William 

Farrow, son of John Farrow and Rosanna Waters his 
wife, and her first cousin. Rhoda and her husband lived 
and prospered near the Enoree, in Spartanburg County, 
South Carolina, and raised a large family of children. 
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We have been unable to interest any of her descendants 
enough to furnish data for development of this line. (See 
Farrow family.) 

EOSANNA WATERS. 

VI. Eosanna Waters was the next oldest surviving 
daughter of Colonel Philemon Waters. She married 
Colonel John Summers. Mr. Summers was a wealthy 
and prominent citizen of Newberry County, South Caro- 
lina. He lived near Hilburn's Mill, on Bush Eiver, in 
Newberry County, four miles from the tovm of Newberry. 
There were several children bom of this union, of whom 
we have only meager account. 

1. John Waters Summers, son of John Summers and 
Eosanna Waters, was a man of great energy and wealth. 
Of his family we have no account. 

2. Eleanor Clary Summers, daughter of John and Eosanna 
and sister of J. W. Summers, married her cousin Phile- 
mon Waters, Jr. So far as we could learn, their line 
may be traced in that of the ,husband, Philemon Wa- 
ters, Jr. 

3. Eosanna Summers married Major Peter Hair. Of 
this union three children were bom. John (called 
Jack) married Miss Burton. He has children and lives 
at Newberry, South Carolina. Carrie married Mr. 
Murphy and has some family. Nancy married Dr. 
William Chapman. Both died near the same time, 
leaving no children. 

After the death of Mrs. Hair, Major Hair married Caro- 
line Summers, the sister of his first wife. She had pre- 
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viously married Mr. Gary, by whom she had two children, 
Nancy and Francis Gary. Nancy Gary married Mr. Mar- 
shall. They have children and live in Greenville, South | 
Carolina. Francis Gary married her cousin, Mr. Giiry. ' 
She is widowed and lives in Florida. Hattie, a daughter I 
of Major Hair and Caroline, married Bev. Basil Manly. 
Dr. Manly is a member of the faculty of the Louisville 
Theological Seminary of Kentucky. Major Hair was a 
wealthy planter and an honored citizen of Newberry | 
County, South Carolina. 

4. Bhoda Summers, daughter of Colonel John Summers 
and his wife Rosanna, married Rev. Mr. Kilgore. Issue: 
James, Warren, Andrew, John, Carrie, Eosanna, and 
Hattie. Andrew was a Confederate soldier and was i 

badly wounded. He married Wyse, and died, < 

leaving a family. Hattie married Rev. A. M. Creights- 
burg. She and her husband are living on Sullivan's 
Island, near Charleston, South Carolina. 
All our efforts to learn of this family have failed. In 

no instance could we obtain any reply to inquiries. 



CHAPTEE V. 
Sheriff Philemon B. Watbbs. — Maey B. Waters 

SOHOPPERT AND HeR BrANOH. — BOBBRT OlL- 

LAM Waters. — Philemon B. Waters* 
AND His Branch. 

FHILBMON berry WATERS. 

Philemon Berry Waters, better known as **Sheriff 
Phil/* was the son of Colonel Philemon Waters of Revo- 
lutionary memory. He was elected sheriff of N"ewberry 
County (then district) in December, 1804, and entered 
on the duties of that office in 1805. In the year 1803 he 
married Sarah Gillam, daughter of Eobert Gillam and 
his wife Elizabeth Caldwell. The date of his birth is not 
known definitely, but is believed to have been 1779 or 1780, 
in Newberry County, South Carolina. 

Judge O'Neal, in "Annals of Newberry,'^ says, "He re- 
moved from his plantation on Bush Biver to the house in 
Newberry afterwards owned and occupied by John B. Mc- 
Morries, but did not live to complete it. Mr. Waters was 
a surveyor, and a very good and successful one. The du- 
ties of sheriff he was very competent to perform, and most 
faithfully did he discharge them. 

^^r. Waters was the librarian of the literary society 
of the town of Newberry, which was raised about 1803 
and consisted of the villagers and many of the people of 
the country around. They had a pretty good selection 
of books and much good did the library do, by placing 
the means of information within reach of many who other- 
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wise could not have obtained it. This was probably the 
first of the kind in upper Carolina. Like many other 
good things, after a while it began to languish and ^ lan- 
guishing did live^ until the year 1811, when it died 
by the members ordering all of the books to be sold. 

^'No better man ever lived in Newberry than SheriiBE Wa- 
ters. He was a well-educated, honest, high-minded man, 
faithful in the discharge of all his duties, in all the rela- 
tions of life. He was the worthy son of a worthy sire.^' 

P. B. Waters died February, 1807, and though he died 
young his life was not a failure. If the end of life be 
the achievement of character, then surely, according to 
the testimony of his contemporaries, he accomplished his 
mission on earth, for he did not pass away till he had 
fully demonstrated that he possessed all the qualities 
which go to make up a high and noble manhood. What 
he might have done had he lived it is vain to speculate 
and more need not be said. He left surviving him his 
widow, Sarah Gillam Waters, and three children, Mary 
Bumpajs, Eobert Gillam and Philemon Berry. Of these 
some account is given in this record. 

MARY B. WATBES. 

Mary B. Waters was the oldest child and only daughter 
of Philemon B. Waters ( Sheriff) . She was bom April 
21, 1804, on her father's farm in Newberry County, South. 
Carolina. Mary B. Waters married Philip Schoppert 
February 21, 1825. Her husband was son of George 
Schoppert, who came to Newberry in 1799 from Mary- 
land, and lived in the town of Newberry until his death 
in 1826. George Schoppert was a native of Pennsylvania, 
of German descent. He was a soldier in the forces raised 
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to put down a revolt against the enforcement of a Federal 
excise law by the people of four counties of Western Penn- 
sylvania in the fall of 1794. He was also an ensign of 
the Newberry Artillery on duty at Camp Alston in 1814. 

Judge O'Neal in "Annals of Newberry/' says that 
Gteorge Schoppert "was as hard-working, honest, indus- 
trious a man as ever the sun shone on. Prom great pov- 
erty he struggled on to rather more than competence/' 
^Thilip, like his father, was a mechanic of great skill. 
He partook much of his mother' s temperament, loved 
fun and mischief, and was rarely surpassed at either. No 
man spent a more laborious life or was a kinder hearted 
Christian man." He died in Eutaw, Alabama, the home 
of his adoption^ in 1871. 

Mary B. Waters was proud of her lineage and family. 
The following anecdote related by her husband, while it 
may not be true, illustrates this: 

On an occasion when suffering with toothache, a doc- 
tor was called to extract the offending molar. When the 
doctor arrived, she said, '*0h, doctor, I can not stand to 
have it taken out!" ^'Why, Mrs. Schoppert 1" said the 
doctor, ^'Where is your Waters blood?" That was enough; 
she opened her mouth wide and said, "Doctor, here." 
The tooth came out with a groan. She was a dignified 
and refined woman, and always looked and walked with 
the stately air of a queen, and such in grace and manners 
she was. There was no affectation in this ; such were the 
natural attributes of her nature. A more loving mother, 
devoted wife, and kind-hearted Christian woman never 
existed. When the Methodist Church at Newberry was 
organized, in 1826, she and her husband were enrolled as 
members. She was not called a beautiful woman, but 
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remarkably attractive and sweet-dispositioned. In per- 
son she was rather tall and slender, with a sweet and ex- 
pressive face and beautiful eyes. She died August 25, 
1869. The following were her children: 

I. George Warren Schoppert, bom April 22, 1826. 
He was a soldier in the American army in the war with 
Mexico, and died at Carmago, Mexico, November 22, 1846. 

II. Sarah E. Schoppert, bom July 14, 1828; twice 
married. 

M.(i) Lewis E. Armor, October 27, 1846. Issue: 

1. Bessie, bom January 27, 1847 ; m. E. A. Filler in 
1876; issue, Allen Armor, b. June 12, 1878. 

2. Sudie, b. ; m. (Jeorge W. Cox in 1866. Is- 
sue: Sallie Augusta, b. Sept. 21, 1868; m. W. L. Wise, 
Nov. 24, 1888; issue, Frank, Lewis, Sallie Lee, and 
Alice. 

Mr. L. E. Armor died Sept. 27, 1848. 
M. (ii) George W. Mabe in 1854. Issue: 

3. Philip Schoppert, b. Oct. 8, 1855; m. in 1874; is- 
sue, James M., Eobert W., Alline, (Jeorge, and an infant. 

4. Mary Alice, b. May 21, 1858; m. A. J. Marshall, 
May 24, 1877; no children. 

5. William Eobert, b. July 4, 1860; m. in 1882; is- 
sue, William, Newton, Jacob, Lewis, Frank and Alice. 

Mr. G. W. Mabe was a Confederate soldier and died in 
the army October 24, 1861. 

III. William E. Schoppert, b. Sept. 30, 1830; d. at 
Columbia, S. C, Jan. 24, 1834. 

IV. Catherine Waters Schoppert, b. Dec. 25, 1833; 
m. Alford Galloway, Jan. 31, 1853. Issue: 

1. Mary F., b. Jan. 9, 1855; m. W. D. Masscy, Sept. 24. 
1874. Issue: Kate Waters', b. July 17, 1875; m.. 
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Charles Glenn, Nov. 3, 1896; issue: Irvin Massey, b. 
March 6, 1898; Earl Lanier, b. March 14, 1900; WU- 
liam Alford, b. Oct. 18, 1877;.Kuth Alice, b. Dec. 10, 
1879; Maggie Hester, b. Jan. 23, 1882; Clinton Cald- 
well, b. May 11, 1885 ; George Washington, b. June 11, 
1888, died March 19, 1889; Mary Elizabeth, b. Dec. 
23, 1892. 

Mr. W. D. Massey died Oct. 6, 1899. Mrs. Massey's ad- 
dress is Wren, Ala. 

2. Patrick Caldwell, b. July 1, 1857; m. ; issue, 

five children. He is a farmer and lives at Garretson, 
Arkansas. 

V. Eobert P. Schoppert, b. 1835 ; m. Fanny 

Scarbrough in 1870; issue: 

1. Mary (called Minnie) Waters, m. W. E. Wedgworth; 
issue, Bobert Waller, Louie Waters, Florence Lee, Wil- 
liam and Fanny Schoppert. 

2. Annie Corrine, m. Ralph Eastman; issue, Eobert Wil- 
ton and Eichard Marvin. 

3. Bobert Marvin. 

4. Fannie Boberta. 

5. Mary Kate. 

6. Inez. 

7. Bubie Lee. 

Mr. Schoppert is living at Eutaw, Alabama. His wife 
died in 1899, and his daughter Mary Kate died February 

8. 1901. 

VI. Patrick Caldwell Schoppert, b. June 25, 1838; m. 
Oct. 16, 1867; issue. 

VII. Elizabeth Stevenson Schoppert, b. June 18, 1840; 
m. B. W. Meadows, May 2, 1871. 
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BOBBBT OILLAM WATBBS. 

BoBEBT GiLLAM Watbes, the eldest Bon of Sheriff P. 
B. Waters, was bom in 1806, in Newberry County, South- 
Carolina. He was named for his grandfather on the ma- 
ternal side, Robert Gillam. Left an orphan at an early 
age, most of his youth was spent in the home of his grand- 
mother, Elizabeth Gillam (nee Caldwell). For some time 
he was employed as clerk in a mercantile establishment 
of his native town. 

With his brother, P. B. Waters, and other relatives he 
emigrated to Wilcox County, Alabama, in 1832 or 1833, 
and followed planting, the only occupation resorted to by 
nonprofessional men at the South at that time; with what 
success we are not advised. His was a daring and adven- 
turous nature, restless and chafing under the restraints 
of business, more fond of his dogs and horses than of his 
planting interest. The forest of the then new country 
aboimded in game; and his inclination for the chase was 
often indulged and the more serious affairs of business 
life neglected. Bold, hardy and energetic, he was a typ- 
ical frontiersman, always in the forefront of enterprises 
requiring dash and courage in their execution. In per- 
son manly and handsome, a fine rider and expert in the 
use of firearms, his soldierly tendencies led him like a 
free-lance knight- of a medieval age to espouse the cause 
of the weak and oppressed. 

When the civil conflict between Texas and Mexico com- 
menced, he left for the scene of action and joined the pa- 
triot forces of General Houston. When the independence 
of Texas was won, he returned to Alabama, but finally 
moved to Texas and made that country his home. 

The changed oonditions in Texas caused it to rapidly 
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fill up with new elements of population. The wealthy 
slaves-holder from the States, as well as the poor emi- 
grant, sought homes in the new El Dorado of the South. 
Outlaws from the States also sought refuge there in such 
numbers until "gone to Texas^^ had a sinister significance. 

The outlaws and native desperadoes in organized bands 
terrorized the country. Property rights and life in their 
estimation were matters of light regard, and interference 
or resistance meant death by the knife or bullet. 

Marauding Mexican and Indian bands raided the set- 
tlements, murdered the settlers, stole cattle and horses 
and escaped across the borders into Mexico. 

Robert Waters joined the ranger force organized by the 
republic to meet the conditions. This armed police force 
were vested with every power and sworn to uphold the 
laws and protect the territory of Texas. At times they 
were judge, jury and executioner, when difficulties de- 
manded extremes. In the wilderness with only the soar- 
ing buzzard and prowling coyote to look on, the ranger 
met the outlaw and bandit to fight with tigerish ferocity 
to the death. Only men of irreproachable character, who 
were fine riders and dead-shots, were enlisted. The dis- 
play of anything but a perfect willingness to die imder 
any and all circumstances was fatal to the ranger. The 
spirit of adventure filled the ranks with many men whose 
names have become famous. To have been a ranger was 
a distinction of which anyone might well have been proud. 

In 1843 an expedition was organized for the purpose 
of making aggressive war and reprisal on Mexico in re- 
taliation for depredations committed on Texas soil. That 
and the one against Santa Pe were both volunteer ones 
unauthorized by the government of Texas, and each re- 
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suited in failure and distress to the participants. Rob- 
ert Waters was a member of the one against Mier. 
The story is told by Thomas J. Green, one of the high of- 
ficers of the expedition, in quite a fascinating volume, in- 
cluding the campaign and the prison life of the Texans, 
published in New York in 1845. At first the expedition 
was successful and the town was captured ; later the whole 
party was captured and all made prisoners. After being 
securely ironed they were sent on foot to Mexico, nearly 
five hundred miles distant. Robert Waters and his un- 
fortunate companions, with ball and chain attachments, 
were compelled to labor on the public works of that coun- 
try for a long time. They were worked in squads under 
guards and overseers like convicts. Waters was the life 
of the party, and they never lost their spirits or cheerful- 
ness. It is reasonable to suppose that their labor was of 
but little service to the authorities. Every excuse or ex- 
pedient was resorted to to kill time and avoid the labor 
required. The efforts of each prisoner were more directed 
to seeing how little he could do than to the amount of 
work he could accomplish. They were frequently in the 
course of their employment harnessed to wagons like 
horses, twenty-five in number, and made to haul rock 
from the quarries to build a fort. In the morning after 
starting out, the human team on a signal from the leader 
would bolt and run away. In a spirit of mischief they 
would dash their clumsy wagon with great violence against 
the adobe walls of the houses, knocking oflE comers and 
doing much damage. The natives would fiercely gesticu- 
late and curse in bad Spanish, but the guards would only 
laugh, knowing that they would be knocked down if they 
struck a prisoner. The runaways in the meantime would 
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enter the neighboring drinking-shops and begin a high 
time of fun and frolic. When the guards, under the lax 
discipline of their corps, who enjoyed the sport and drink- 
ing at the prisoners' expense, would drive them from one 
place they would enter another. In this way some re- 
creation was obtained and much time lost before work was 
resumed. The guards had authority to strike the men, 
but were restrained by bribes and fear. On one occasion 
Waters was struck by an oflScer. This would have been 
instantly resefited had he not been overpowered and re- 
strained. That insult he swore he would wipe out in blood 
if ever favored with an opportunity. 

On the way to the city of Mexico after their capture, 
the prisoners overpowered the guards, seized their arms 
and horses, and attempted to escape from the country. 
In the desert country they were overcome by hunger and 
thirst. After eating their horses and throwing away their 
arms the scattered and exhausted men were overtaken and 
captured by Mexican cavalry sent in pursuit. Some of 
the guards had been killed in the revolt of the prisoners. 
For this act Santa Anna ordered that the number of those 
recaptured be decimated, which meant that every tenth 
man of them should be shot, the number to be selected 
by lottery by the drawing of beans, those drawing black 
ones to be shot. The details of this brutal order were 
carried out at Salado on the morning of the 24th of 
March, 1843. 

A pitcher containing one hundred and fifty-nine white 
and seventeen black beans was placed in the hands of a 
guard stationed behind a wall and held up, so that those 
drawing coidd not look into it. As their names were 
called each man advanced with unblanched face and drew 
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a bean. Waters drew a white bean, and was fini^y re- 
leased at the instance of (General Waddy Thompson^ of 
South Carolina, while United States Minister to Mexico. 
Those who drew black beans were executed on the even- 
ing of that day, by being lined up and shot in their backs. 
The brave men by their firmness and fortitude exhibited 
the highest type of American courage and begged their 
captors to fire on them from the front. 

In the war between the United States and Mexico, Wa- 
ters was a soldier in ranger troops of Texas, in the army 
of General Taylor, and participated in Taylor's battles 
at Palo Alto, Kesaca de la Palma and capture of Mata- 
moras. He was an inveterate hater of the "greasers/' and 
when hostilities commenced said he wished to meet face 
to face the officer who had struck him when a prisoner. 
It is not known that the old score was ever settled. 

While General Taylor was awaiting reinforcements be- 
tween Matamoras and Monterey^ south of the Bio Grande 
River, Waters was stricken with cholera and died in the 
camp hospital, the latter part of August, 1846. His l)ody 
fills an unmarked grave in the arid soil of Mexico. 

"No name to bid us know 
Who rests below; 

No word of death or birth; 
Only the grass's wave 

O'er a mound of earth, 
Over a nameless grave." 

When conscious of his approaching death, he said to 
young John Waters and George Schoppert, his relatives 
and comrades, that all of his aflEairs were in the charge of 
Jonathan D. Waters, with whom he had entrusted every- 
thing. Jonathan D. Waters never admitted any respon- 
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sibility to the heirs of Bobert Waters or P. B. Waters, nor 
did they ever receive a cent of the estates of either Bobert 
Waters or P. B. Waters, whatever it may have been. 
Robert Waters had in charge the property of his brother, 
who was in Texas at the time of P. B. Waters's death. 
Robert Waters had never married. 

CAPTAIN PHILEMON BERRT WATERS. 

Captain Philemon Berry Waters was a posthumous 
son of P. B. Waters, at one time sheriff of Newberry 
County, South Carolina. He was born at Newberry, Sep- 
tember 1, 1807. Much of his youth was passed in the 
home of his maternal grandmother, Mrs. Elizabeth Gil- 
lam (nee Caldwell). He received an English and classical 
education in the schools of his native town and neighbor- 
hood. He was an apt scholar and student, standing high 
in his classes. In one of the academies attended he was 
accorded first prize in Greek and second in Latin studies. 
These prizes are yet preserved by his descendants. His 
school compositions, essays and speeches, of which a num- 
ber yet remain, show literary talent and culture of a high 
order. He was happily married to Martha Caroline Chap- 
pell, February 15, 1831, and emigrated to Wilcox County, 
Alabama, in 1833. The tide of emigration from South 
Carolina to the southwest beginning some years before 
was at its flood. Kindred and neighbors in large colonies 
annually sold out their lands and crops and left their na- 
tive State for new homes in the then wilderness of the 
Gulf States, taking with them their families, slaves, stock 
and movable effects. At that time there was not a rail- 
road in the South, except an unfinished portion of the old 
South Carolina Eailroad under construction from Charles- 
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ton to Augilffta. The emigrant of that period transported 
bis family .and effects on wagons and consumed weeks in 
weary travel and camping out to reach their destined lo- 
cation that now would require but a few hours by rail. 
Captain Waters and his friends on their way to Alabama 
passed through the city of Augusta, Georgia. 

The valley of the Savannah near Augusta is formed 
by high hills and ridges on each side of the river. From 
these elevations a wide expanse of country can be seen 
for miles up and down the valley, forming a landscape of 
great beauty and extent. On the crest of the (Jeorgia 
hills overlooking the city and valley, the wagons of the 
emigrants were halted and all of the pariy turned and 
paused to cast a farewell look upon the hills of their na- 
tive land. The scene was grandly beautiful and pictur- 
esque, the occasion sad and pathetic. Tender emotions 
were stirred in the hearts of all as memory recalled fond 
recollections of home, kindred and friends left behind. 
The writer's mother, describing the scene, says, ^*The emo- 
tional negroes loudly lamented and shouted farewell to 
old ^Souf Carlina.' Tender, loving mothers clasped in 
their arms their wondering children and wept, and strong, 
bearded men turned away with dim eyes to resume their 
joumey.^^ 

The way of the emigrants led through the Cherokee 
and Upper Creek Indian lands. They camped one night 
in an Indian village while the inhabitants were away on 
a hunt. The rain was falling in torrents and some of the 
huts and wigwams of the Indians were opened to shelter 
the families of the emigrants from the storm. The In- 
dians returned next morning before the party had left. 
At first the Indians did not appear to welcome the pres- 
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ence of the whites, or like their intrusion into their homes, 
but when the emigrants proposed to purchase some of 
their game and their wares and made them many presents, 
the anger of the Indians was appeased and they mingled 
in friendly intercourse with the whites. Captain Waters 
purchased a pair of bead-worked moccasins for his iufint 
daughter. These are yet retained as a souvenir of that 
event. Captain Waters located on the Alabama Biver, 
near Prairie BluflE and successfully engaged in planting. 
The land was fertile, the country new and malarious, the 
water bad and teeming with insect life, and mosquitoes 
filled the air at night. Wolves and bears prowled in tlie 
forest and swamps, from whence they emerged to foray 
on the stock and crops of the farmer. Unless the meat- 
houses of the settlers were protected by pickets deeply 
driven into the ground wolves would burrow under them 
at night and carry away their contents. 

Captain Waters, in 1835, in copartnership with his 
cousin, Philemon B. Waters, opened a mercantile busi- 
ness at Prairie Blufif. At the end of two years the firm 
disastrously failed. In this failure Captain Waters suf- 
fered great pecuniary loss. 

The Seminole Indians in Florida renewed hostilities on 
the settlers in 1836. A company of volunteers was en- 
listed in Wilcox County, called "The Wilcox Guards.'' 
Before leaving for Florida the company elected P. B. Wa- 
ters captain. This company was mustered into the serv- 
ice of the United States the 2(>th day of February, A. D. 
1836, at Mobile, Alabama, forming part of the regiment 
commanded by Colonel William Chisholm, of General 
Lindsay's brigade. At the end of the campaign of General 
Winfield Scott in the Everglades of Florida, the company 
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was mustered out and disbanded at Tampa^ Florida, on 
the 20th of May, 1836. 

Captain Waters returned to his home and deyoted his 
time and attention to his farming interests. In the spring 
of 1840 Captain Waters visited Texas for the purpose of 
locating and preparing a home to which he intended mov- 
ing his family. 

His brother, Eobert G. Waters, it will be remembered, 
had already gone to Texas and the slave propert)r of Gap* 
tain Waters was sent out to him. Captain Waters on re- 
turning to his home in Alabama was stricken with mala- 
rial fever and died July 30, 1840. His remains were in- 
terred at Prairie Bluff with Masonic honors, he being 
a member of the local Lodge at that place. He died in 
the full vigor of young manhood, before his natural gifts 
and acquirements, ripened by experience and fully ma- 
tured, had been fairly tested in solving the problems of 
life. Handsome, intelligent, warm-hearted and genial, 
he attracted and firmly held the attachment of his friends. 
Brave, true, and filled with high aspirations his early 
years gave promise of a future career of honor and useful- 
ness, cut short by death like a promising harvest nipped 
by an untimely frost. 

There were born to Captain Philemon Berry Waters 
and Martha Caroline Chappell five children: Sarah Gil- 
lam, Henry Chappell, Eobert Gillam, James Sheppard, 
and Philemon Berry. 

I. Sarah Gillam Waters, b. Jan. 3, 1832; twice mar- 
ried. 
M.(i) Arthur S. Dozier, Aug. 12, 1847. No issue. Mr. 

Dozier died Sept. 26, 1856. 
M.(ii) John E. Perry, Sept. 28, 1865; issue: 
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1. Maiy Alice, b. March 1, 1867; m. Dr. S. J. M. 
Cox, Feb. 7, 1895; issue: Waters Perry, b. May 29, 1899, 
residence Johnston, S. 0. 

2. Bachel Caroline, b. June 25, 1869; m. 01. Swear- 
engin, Dec. 5, 1895; d. Sept. 19, 1896. 

3. John Waters, b. June 8, 1871 ; died Oct. 25, 1891. 
Mr. J. E. Perry is a fanner and lives at Johnston, S. C. 

II. Henry Chappell Waters, b. Jan. 26, 1834; d. Aug. 
10, 1838. 

III. Bobert Gillam Waters, b. March 4, 1836; d. Oct. 
16, 1836. 

IV. James Sheppard Waters, b. April 8, 1838; d. 
March 29, 1840. 

V. Philemon Berry Waters, b. Sept. 21, 1840; m. 
Mary Caroline Huiet (b. Nov. 17, 1846), Dec. 21, 1865; 
issue : 

1. Jonathan Dawson, b. Nov. 8, 1866; m. Mary Vaughn, 
Nov. 10, 1897; issue, Samuel Vaughn, b. Aug. 19, 
1898; infant daughter, b. Oct. 17, 1899, d. Oct. 19, 
1899 ; Philemon Berry, b. Nov. 21, 1901. 

Dr. J. D. Waters lives at Coleman, S. C. 

2. Mary Caroline, b. Jan. 29, 1869, m. H. R. Boger, 
June 18, 1894; issue: Helen Miriam, b. Aug. 24, 1895, 
residence Manning, S. C. 

3. Elizabeth Helen (called Bessie), b. March 29, 1871; 
m. B. F. Cullen, Nov. 9, 1893 ; issue : Marie Hortense, 
b. Nov. 6, 1894; Charles Waters, b. March 4, 1896, res- 
idence 701 A. Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 

4. Philemon Berry, b. June 26, 1874; m. Elizabeth Bid- 
son, an adopted daughter of William Cogbum (b. Nor. 
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27, 1879, called Lizzie), Nov. 3, 1897; issue, Elizabeth, 
called Betty, b. Sepi 9, 1898; Mary, b. June 12, 1900. 
Former resides at Johnston, S. C. 

5. Anna Huiet, b. April 7, 1876. 

6. Sarah Gillam, b. Dec. 3, 1878. 

7. Malvina Black, b. Oct. 16, 1880. 

8. George Huiet, b. Aug. 6, 1883. 

P. B. Waters is a lawyer and resides at Johnston, South 
Carolina. He was captain of Company K, Second Begi- 
ment. South Carolina Volunteer Artillery in Confeder- 
ate States army; ex-representative of the (Jeneral Assem- 
bly of South Carolina; magistrate, and several terms in- 
tendant of town of Johnston, South Carolina. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Robert Gillam. — Elizabeth Caldwell. — Sabah Gil- 
lam Waters. — Sheppard, Blaok. 

The following notes about the Gillam and Caldwell fam- 
ilies are taken ^from '^The Annals of Newberry .'* 

ROBERT GILLAM^ JUNIOR. 

Robert Gillam, Junior, was bom in Granville County, 
North Carolina, January 11, 1760, and removed with his 
father, when a mere lad, to Pagers Creek, Newberry, 
South Carolina. He was one of the expedition sent 
against the Cherokee Indians in 1776, under the com- 
mand of his father, who as major of militia served under 
the command of General Williamson. After the war of 
the Revolution his father, Major Robert Gillam, was in 
1785 appointed one of the justices of the county court for 
Newbeiry, and in 1786 was appointed sheriff of that 
county. He died in 1796. Robert Gillam, Junior, al- 
though a mere boy at the commencement of the Revolution, 
ardently espoused the cause of the colonies and gallantly 
served his country until the close. He was in the battles 
of Stono, June 20, 1780, Musgrove's Mill, August 18, 
1780, Blackstock^s, November 20, 1780, and Cowpens, 
January 17, 1781. 

In October, 1781, he narrowly escaped the vengeance 
of Cunningham^s bloody partisans. After General Green 
raised the seige of Ninety-Six, the father of young Gil- 
lam removed to Broad River with most of the family, to 
escape the violence of the Tories. Robert Gillam, Junior, 
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and his widowed sister, Mrs. Susan Findly, were left be- 
hind. He had just finished gathering the crap of com, 
and had left for Broad Hiver when Cunningham's party 
reached the place and applied the torch to the dwellings, 
cribs and outhouses. Gillam, ignorant of what had taken 
place, was moving leisurely on his way when informed by 
a Tory friend of Cunningham's movements and of the 
murder of John Caldwell, and pointing fo the smoking 
ruins of Caldwell's house bade him fly for his life. Oillam 
obeyed the friendly warning, and before the morning sun 
arose he was in safety. After the war he married Eliza- 
beth Caldwell. The Revolution had stripped the family 
of all their property. The prospect before the young sol- 
dier, so long in camp, was indeed discouraging. Cheered 
and encouraged by his young wife, their early diflSculties 
were overcome. 

He was for years magistrate of his county (district), 
which oflBce he filled with dignity and intelligence. In 
all other respects his life was one of "retired happiness.*' 
He died at his home on Page's Creek in 1814. His son. 
General Gillam, says, "He was a man of great suavity 
and good nature, honest and upright in all his dealings." 
This short but good character he rightly merited. 

In the will of Eobert Gillam, dated October 27, 1813, 
the following bequest among others occurs: 

"I also give into my said beloved wife (Elizabeth) a 
negro fellow, named Tom, and a wench, named Linn, and 
her child. . . . during her natural life ; and at her 
death to be sold together with their increase (if any) and 
equally divided between my two sons, William and James, 
or their heirs, and the surviving children of Philemon 
Berry Waters." 
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William and James Gillam, the executors named in the 
will, in pursuance of the direction thereof, took posses- 
sion of the slaves with their increase and sold them and 
held the proceeds. 

Between the death of the testator and the falling in of 
the estate, the two sons of Philemon Berry Waters, Rob- 
ert and Philemon, had died, leaving issue only of Phile- 
mon. The daughter (Mary) of Philemon Berry Waters 
alone survived. Her bill was brought to adjust her in- 
terest in the proceeds of the slaves sold by the executors 
and to have a settlement made on her. The decree of 
the circuit court of equity, confirmed on appeal, adjudged 
that she, as sole surviving child of Philemon Berry Wa- 
ters, was entitled in exclusion of the children of her broth- 
er, and that the fund should be divided equally between 
herself, William Gillam and James Gillam, each taking 
one-third, and that her third should be settled as prayed. 
The case is fully reported in Schoppert v. Gillam, 6 Rich. 
Eq. 83. The case is a leading one and furnishes a prec- 
edent often cited and followed in the courts of South 
Carolina. 

In the above decree the children of Captain P. B. Wa- 
ters were denied participation in the distribution of the 
proceeds derived from sale of the slaves, which had in the 
period of forty years greatly increased in number and 
value. 

ELIZABETH CALDWELL. 

Elizabeth Caldwell. The name of Caldwell is an 
honorable one in American annals. Ifo family made a 
brighter record for patriotism and personal bravery during 
the war of the Eevolution and in pioneer times, when the 
States were coming into shape on new soil. The family 
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was of French origin and probably Huguenots, leaving 
their native France first for Scotland and then Ireland, 
and coming thence to America. On December 10, 1727, 
John Caldwell and family landed at Newcastle, Delaware, 
going thence to Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, and 
about 1742 to Lunenburg (now Charlotte) Couniy, Vir- 
ginia. Here they were joined by relatives, forming what 
was known as the '^Caldwell settlement." 

Elizabeth Caldwell was the daughter of William and 
Eebecca Caldwell. She was bom October 15, 1757, in 
Charlotte County, Virginia. Her father, William Cald- 
well, died in Virginia, leaving surviving him his wife Be- 
becca, four sons and six daughters : John, William, James, 
and David; Margaret, Martha, Eleanor, Elizabeth and 
Sarah. In 1770 Mrs. Rebecca Caldwell and her family 
removed to and settled on Mill Creek, in Newberry 
County, South Carolina. The children all grew up to be 
men and women and married and all left children except 
John. Martha married Patrick Calhoun and became the 
mother of John Caldwell Calhoun, South Carolina's great 
statesman. Mrs. Rebecca Caldwell was a noted patriot 
during the Revolution, and her home was the scene of 
many stirring events. Elizabeth was a mere child liv- 
ing with her mother during that period, and had to sub- 
mit to many privations and undergo many trials. In No- 
vember, 1781, Cunningham's celebrated foray, known as 
the ^T)loody scout," took place. At Ensley's shop the ma- 
rauders killed Oliver Towles and two others. Elizabeth 
alone visited the shop to discover what had followed the 
report of the guns which had been heard. She found the 
lifeless bodies of Towles and two others. She was also 
first of the family at the smoking ruins of her brother 
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John's house, whom the Tories had murdered and left 
lying in the yard. The widow, frantic with grief, waa 
walking around the smouldering ruins of their once happy 
home. In the following incident she bore a part. In 
1781 or 1782 (probably the latter) a lad, James Cress- 
well, afterward Colonel Cresswell, remarkable for his ac- 
tive hostility to the Tories, was at Mrs. Caldwell's house, 
the mother of Elizabeth. A negro gave the alarm that 
the Tories were approaching. In an instant Mrs. Cald- 
well directed her daughter to hide herself and young 
Cresswell to dress himself in clothes of her daughter 
which the mother furnished. This being done, she or- 
dered horses for herself and daughter to be saddled, as 
she was compelled to visit Mrs. Neely. The horses were 
promptly led to the door. Mrs. Caldwell called, "Betsy, 
come along ! I am in a hurry." Out walked Cresswell 
in Betsy's clothes, her bonnet sloughed over his face to 
conceal his features. He and Mrs. Caldwell moTinted in 
the presence of the Tories and rode away on the pretended 
visit. The Tories went about in search for Jimmy Cress- 
well, but their search was in vain. The true Betsy was 
found, but Cresswell had escaped; and they soothed their 
chagrin by carrying away nearly all the household goods 
of Mrs. Caldwell. One of the Tories swore that he 
'^thought Betsy took mighty long steps as she went to 
her horse." She and all of the Caldwell family were 
Presbyterians, and hence strict in the instruction of her 
children. She was baptized in infancy by the Eev. Pat- 
rick Henry, uncle of Virginia's great orator. She was 
under the middle size, possessed a strong, vigorous mind, 
untiring industry, cheerful good humor and great love 
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of social intercourse. She was eminently pions, and her 
duties as wife and mother were well fulfilled. 

Her mother died in 1807 at the age of ninety-nine years. 
Elizabeth died at the age of ninety-six. 

Soon after the Revolution she married Robert Gillam, 
Junior, and was the mother of six children. Three died in 
infancy. Her sons, William and James, were well-known 
and highly respected citizens. William lived and died at 
Pilot Mountain, North Carolina, and James lived and died 
in Abbeville County, South Carolina. 

SARAH GILLAM. 

Sarah Gillam was the eldest child of Robert Gillam 
and his wife, Elizabeth Caldwell. She married Phile- 
mon Berry Waters, known as "Sheriff Phil.'' Issue, three 
children: Mary B., Robert Gillam and Philemon Berry. 
A record of these is to be found in line of Sheriff Phile- 
mon Berry Waters. Sarah was left a young widow by 
the early death of her young husband. She afterwards 
married William T. Sheppard. Of the latter marriage 
several children were bom, of only two of whom have 
we any account. 

James Sheppard, a son, married and moved to Eutaw, 
Alabama. He died leaving some family. 

Elizabeth Sheppard, a daughter, married John B. 
Black. Issue: James E. Black, Augusta Black, Malvina 
S. Black, and John Black. 

1. James E. Black married in South Carolina, and moved 
from Spartanburg, South Carolina, to some Western 
State and there died. He at one time represented the 
County of Spartanburg in the South Carolina House of 
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Eepresentatives. He was the father of several chil- 
dren. 

2. Augustus Black married and had several children. 
He is living at Georgetown, South Carolina. He and 
his brother James were both in the Confederate States 
army. 

3. Malvina S. Black married first, William Gist, son of 
Governor Gist, in December, 1863. Major Gist was 
killed in the battle of Knoxville, Tennessee, in 1864. 
There were no children of this marriage. His yoxmg 
widow married afterward Clark Waring. Issue: Eliz- 
abeth (called Bessie), Annie, Robert, Francis, and 
Clark. The first three are married and have children. 
Mrs. Clark Waring is living in Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. 

4. John Black moved to some Western State, was a physi- 
cian. Married and died, leaving one or more children. 



CHAPTER VIL " ^ 

The Chappell Family. — Colonel Harry Chappell. — 

Martha Caroline Chappell, Perry^ 

AND Others. 

JAMBS CHAPPELL. 

James Chappell, the progenitor of the Edgefield and 
Newberry branth of the Chappell family, was bom in 
Virginia and settled in South Carolina sometime before 
the war of the Eevolution. 

The oldest grant of land was made December 8, 1766 
(Eeeord Book, Vol. X., p. 212, Secretary of State's Of- 
fice, Columbia, South Carolina). This grant was located 
on the south side of Saluda Eiver, about one mile from 
the present town of Chappell, in what is now Saluda 
County. Here he improved a plantation which continued 
in possession of his descendants for several generations. 

The pedigree and coat of arms of this family is con- 
tained in the "General History of the Chappell Family,^' 
published in 1900. Whether he was married at the time 
he came to South Carolina is not known, neither is the 
name of his wife remembered. He had three sons: 
Charles, Henry and Thomas, the dates of whose births 
are not known. ^ «, 

In the war of the Eevolution each of these sons was an 
ardent Whig and participated in the partisan warfare that 
was so hotly waged by Pickens, Sumter, Marion and oth- 
ers in South Carolina. Charles and Henry were both 
killed and only Thomas escaped the British bullets. It 
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is evident that James Chappell was possessed of great en- 
ergy, industry and good judgment, for at the close of the 
Bevolution he had amassed a fortune in land and negroes. 
At his death his estate descended to his son Thomas, and 
was increased in his lifetime, and so was transmitted to 
his children, who also seem to have inherited the business 
qualities as well as the fortune of their father and grand- 
father. The family became one of the wealthiest in all 
that section of the State, and continued so until the re- 
sults of the Civil War destroyed all values and dissipated 
all fortunes in the South. 

In 1784, Thomas Chappell married Delia Hazel, by 
whom he had issue, Henry, called Harry, Elizabeth, 
Charles, Francis, Lucinda, and John. 

HENEY OHAPPiELL. 

Heney Chapbell, or "Colonel Harry Chappell,'^ as he 
was called, was the oldest son of Thomas and Delia Chap- 
pell, and was twin brother of Elizabeth. They were bom 
September 11, 1785. Harry married Mary May, who 
was bom April 10, 1794, and died August 14, 1857. 
Harry Chappell died in 1822. He inherited a large es- 
tate from his father and by his wife, and among other 
properties of his inheritance the old Chappell homestead 
in Edgefield County, where he lived and died. 

Colonel Harry Chappell in personal appearance was a 
very handsome man. He was tall, spare, and of a mili- 
tary bearing. He was a successful planter, and was 
greatly respected by his friends and neighbors. He pos- 
sessed a taste for military affairs and was for several years 
colonel of the Tenth Eegiment, South Carolina Militia, 
and thus acquired his military title. 
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TKere were born to Harry and Mary (May) Chappell 
three children : Samuel May, Martha Caroline, and Eliza- 
beth. 

I. Samuel May Chappell, b. 18—; d. 1846; m. Mary 
Graham; issue, one child, Oliver Towles, who died unmar- 
ried. 

II. Elizabeth Chappell died when quite young, un- 
married. 

III. Mariiha Caroline Chappell, called Caroline, b. 
in Edgefield County, S. C, Nov. 24, 1814; m., first 
Captain P. B. Waters. (See genealogy of the family, 
ante.) After the death of her husband she returned to 
South Carolina with her children, and subsequently mar- 
ried Bennett Perry, a wealthy planter on Saluda Eiver, in 
that part of Edgefield now called Saluda County. Six 
children were bom of the last marriage: Bennett, Toliver 
Towles, Mary Caroline, Samuel Chappell, Mansfield, and 
Robert Stewart. All are living and have families in 
Edgefield and Saluda counties, except Samuel Chappell,^ 
who died when only a few months old. 

Mary Caroline Perry married Charles V. Hamilton; is- 
sue one child, Caroline, called Carrie, who married Al- 
len Black and has one child, Horace. They live in At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Martha Caroline Chappell was a witty, vivacious and 
intelligent woman. In person beautiful and attractive, of 
medium height, abundant dark hair, fair and rosy com- 
plexion, with bright sparkling brown or hazel eyes, in 
middle life rather stout or fieshy. She was a tender, lov- 
ing and indulgent mother. Her warm heart and sympa- 
thetic nature prompted to many generous deeds and char- 
itable acts. She loved her family, friends and domestics. 
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and none in trouble or distress failed to receive all the 
consolation and assistance she was able to render. She 
was a woman of fine social qualities and her home was a 
hospitable mansion^ where she dispensed a generous hospi- 
tality, without ostentation or extravagance. She was a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Eight years before her death she became a blind, suffering 
invalid, but she never complained or lost her cheerfulness 
of spirit. On the 28th of April, 1894, she died in the 
home where she had lived for fifty years. 

The widow of Colonel Harry Chappell married Colonel 
Oliver Towles. By this marriage four children were bom, 
Elvira, Mary, Eliza, and Ealph. Of these only Balph is 
living. Eliza left no children surviving. The children 
and grandchildren of Elvira and Balph are living in Edge- 
field and Saluda counties. Mary married P. B. Weaver, 
moved to Emanuel County, Oeorgia, and had a large f am- 

Thomas Chappell died in 1820 and his descendants 
with few exceptions have remained in Edgefield and New- 
berry counties, the same section in which their ancestor, 
James Chappell, settled before the Bevolution. They 
were a typical South Carolina family in ante-bellum days, 
and possessed all of the impetuous fiery nature, as well as 
the generous, brave, and manly traits, that have ever char- 
acterized the best people of the Palmetto State. They 
belonged to an aristocracy of not only wealth, but brains, 
culture and personal courage, and above all else, they 
have ever cherished a just pride and love for their grand 
old commonwealth that has never faltered. 



CHAPTEB VIII. 

Branch op Colonel Philemon Watees, Continued. — 
WiLKS Bekby Waters, Son op Colonel Wa- 
ters. — His Sons, Levi Waters and 
P. B. Waters. 

wilks berry waters. 

Wilks Berry Waters, the second son and youngest 
child of Colonel Philemon Waters, was bom in Newberry 
Connty, South Carolina, in 1783. He married Nancy 
Manning in 1806. In 1833 he emigrated from South 
Carolina to Butler County, Alabama, where he engaged 
in planting the staple crops of the South. He was a 
wealthy and typical planter and prominent citizen of that 
county until the time of his death in 1849. His widow 
died in 1864. It is matter for regret that data for a 
more extended account of Wilks Berry Waters has not 
been furnished. Three children were bom of the mar- 
riage with Nancy Manning : Bosanna, Philemon Berry, 
and Levi Manning. 

I. Eosanna Waters, b. March 8, 1807; m. 3"ame8 
Gregg, Sept. 6, 1824; d. Aug. 29, 1825. No children. 

II. Philemon Berry Waters, b. Aug. 14, 1808; re- 
moved to Alabama witii his father. 

In 1835, in copartnership with his cousin, Captain Phile- 
mon Berry Waters, he merchandised at Prairie Bluff, a 
small town at the head of navigation on the Alabama River. 
At the end of two years this business venture failed, and 
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he retnmed to the home of his father m Butler County, 
Alabama. He was the sheriflE of Butler County for twen- 
ty-four years and lived in Greenville, the county-seat of 
that county, with his family. He married Sarah Ann 
Womack, May 8, 1840, and became the father of eight 
children, all of whom lived to attain their majority. 
Some years after the death of his wife he married again; 
issue, one child, Herbert Morgan. In 1880, he was in- 
duced by his sons, Richard and John, to move to Texas. 
He there resided with them for eight years, in the enjoy- 
ment of every comfort suggested by their loving care. 
In the later years of his life he had become much enfee- 
bled by age and infirmity. Leaving the ranch of his sons 
one evening in December, 1888, to visit that of a neigh- 
bor, it is supposed, he became lost in a storm on the plains. 
When found next morning life was extinct. His sa^ 
death was a great afiOiction to his children. His sons 
were not aware that he had left the ranch and as soon 
as his presence was missed search for him was imme- 
diately instituted. The children of Philemon Berry Wa- 
ters by his first marriage were : 

1. Charles Wilks Waters, a gallant Confederate soldier, 
sealed his devotion to the 'lost cause'' with his life 
at the battle of Gaines' Mill, June 27, 1862, in the 
twenty-second year of his life. He was a member of 
Company G, Fourth Alabama Begiment, and haf 
fought with that regiment in the first battle of Manas- 
sas, where his regiment won its title of '*The Immortal 
Fourth Alabama." 

2. John Womack Waters was also a member of the Fourth 
Alabama Regiment and participated with his regiment 
in all of its battles from the beginning of the war to 
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the ending. He survived the war without having re- 
ceived a wound. He has never married and lives at 
Rosebud, Falls County, Texas. 
3. Emily Bosannah Waters married Thomas M. Bragg, 
October 3, 1865. Issue two children: Charles Waters 
and Elate Godowine. 
Mr. T. M. Bragg was son of Dr. T. M. Bragg. He waa 
bom in Greenville, Alabama, June 3, 1836. He was 
a Confederate soldier in the war between the States. 
He was a member of the 'Ninth Alabama Eegiment. In 
the battle at Salem Church, Virginia, he received a 
wound from the effects of which he never fully recov- 
ered. He died April 10, 1899. 

Charles Waters Bragg, b. Sept. 22, 1866; was educa- 
ted at the University of Texas and the University of 
Michigan^ m. Myrtle Conrad. Last known address, 
Leadville, Colorado. 

Kate Godowine Bragg, b. Feb. 25, 1872; twice mar- 
ried; m. (i) J. A. DiUard, 1893; m. (ii) W. A. Gun- 
ter, Oct. 10, 1899. Issue: Philippa, b. July 1, 1900; 
Godowine Newport, b. July 27, 1901. Besides at 606 
Clayton Street, Montgomery, Alabama. 

The mother of Mrs. Gunter resides vriith them and 

at her home in Greenville, Alabama. 

4. Mary Ann Waters, died unmarried, aged twenty years. 

6. Philemon Berry Waters was a schoolboy during the 

Civil War. He was too young to enter the army. He 

is unmarried and lives at Eosebud, Falls County, Texas. 

6. Eichard Henry Waters was educated and admitted to 

the bar of Greenville, Alabama; moved to Milam 

County, Texas; resides at Burlington, the county-seat 
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of Milam County; represented his county in the Leg- 
islature. He is unmarried. 

7. Sallie Lenis Waters has made teaching a profession. 
She has never married and lives at Montgomery, Ala* 
bama. 

8. Ida Waters died aged three years. 

III. Levi Manning Waters, son of Wilks B. Waters, 
was bom in South Carolina, Dec. 14, 1810; moved with 
his father to Alabama and married Martha M. Paul, Feb. 
12, 1839. He died Jan. 18, 1871. Martha Paul Waters 
died June 23, 1899. Issue, twelve children : 

1. Elizabeth Waters, twice married; m.(i) John Cole- 
man; issue, John F. M. (ii) Jordan J. Sellers; is- 
sue, Levi Osbom. All reside at Mart, Texas. 

2. Mary Waters, twice married; m. (i) J. H. Powell; is- 
sue, one child, d. in infancy. M. (ii) William H. Har- 
dage; issue, Arie S., Paul Waters, Mary, and William. 
The mother died January, 1900. Mr. Hardage and 
family live at Madden, Mississippi. 

3. Ann Waters, m. Lafayette Brown, Sept., 1874. Issue: 
six children, (1) Waters. (2) Lora Ann, m. Clifton 
Thompson; two children. Mr. Thompson and family 
live at Furman, Ala. (3) Clara Bstelle, m. Robert 
Coleman; one child; address Manningham, Ala. (4) 
Ira Wilks. (6) Charles Lafayette. (6) Nellie, died 
age ten years. 

4. Martha Paul Waters, lives at Manningham, Ala., un- 
married. 

6. Wilks Berry Waters, m. Bettie Womack; issue, five 

children; address, Birdstone, Navarro Co., Texas. 
6. Dora Waters, d. in infancy. 
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7. Aria Waters, m. J. P. Coleman; has five cMdren; 
lives at Manningham, Ala. 

8. Adelia Waters, m. Thomas Watts Womack; issue, six 
children; lives at Birdstone, Texas. 

9. Bosannah Helen Waters, m. H. B. Ferguson; has four 
children; address, Furman, Ala. 

10. Philemon Charles Waters, twice married; m.(i) Miss 
Olive (Jeter; issue, two children. M.(ii) Miss Mat- 
tie Brown; address, Montague, Texas. 

11. Caroline Waters, m. Thomas Hawkins, April 8, 1879; 
d. Aug. 29, 1881. 

12. Maggie Waters, d. in infancy. 

We are under obligations to Mrs. Emily Waters Bragg, 
of Greenville, Alabapoia, and Miss Martha Paul Waters, 
of Manningham, Alabama, for the information contained 
in the Wilks Berry Waters lines. 

Mrs. Emily Waters Bragg has the surveying instru- 
ments and the sword of her great-grandfather, Philemon 
Waters, in her possession. 



CHAPTER IX. 

BosANNA Waters, John Farrow and Their Childrbn , 
Sarah, Thomas, John, Landon, Samuel, Mary, 
Jane and William, and Their Descend- 
ants. — Sketches op Thomas Farrow, 
Thomas Stobo Farrow, Henry 
P. Farrow and Others. 

Bosanna Farrow. — A Spartanburg County Revolutionary 
Heroine. — An Essay hy Miss Ruth Petty, Converse 
College, Class of 1897. 

*' TJpon a day,^ as the old ballads have it, one of the 
best days, more than a century and a half ago, a bright- 
eyed babe opened its eyes to the world and was christened 
Eosanna Waters. Tradition says that her ancestors came 
over from the old country, perhaps in the Mayflower, in 
search of this young and wild America, around which 
clung so many tales of the riches of Cipango and Cathay. 
This family settled in Winchester, Virginia, and lived and 
prospered in one of those old colonial houses, with its 
spacious halls and mysterious comers, its surrounding 
garden, and summer-house hidden in a mass of dewy, 
fragrant roses. Here Rosanna grew np beautiful and 
much admired, *a lady of ye olden time.^ Many a pleas- 
ure was hers and many a Eoyal George, Tbewigged and be* 
ruffled,^ paid court to this colonial belle, but before long 
she plighted her faith to one John Farrow, whose name 
she so distinguished in the contests for her coimtr/s lib- 
erty. 

*T!n the year 1764 or 1765 John Farrow with his wife 
and several small children removed and settled in the 
Ninety-Six District, of which what is now Spartanburg 
was then a part, about five miles above Musgrove^s Mill, 
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The emigrants dwelt in a cottage near the banks of the 
Enoree^ in a small nook of meadow formed by a bend in 
the river, surroimded by the native forests and several 
fields of cultivated ground. But trouble soon entered 
this humble happy home, for business called Mr. Farrow 
to Virginia in 1776, and while returning he died of small- 
pox in North Carolina. The widowed mother, realizing 
this irreparable loss, bent every energy to raise her chil- 
dren in rectitude and honor. But she had much to bat- 
tle with, for those were fearful times and the Southern 
colonies, guided by a public spirit, a devotion to the 
rights and liberties of all citizens, sprang boldly to arms 
and set their faces against all encroachment. Bravely 
these old colonists, urged on by the heroic firmness of no- 
ble wives and mothers, gave up wealth and ease and se- 
curity and launched undaunted on the sea of revolution, 
resolved to accept nothing short of independence. It was 
a bold and daring move for those few straggling colo- 
nists to contend for their rights and liberties against Great 
Britain, which reigned supreme over land and sea, the 
most formidable nation of the world, destined a genera- 
tion later to tear the eagles of the great Napoleon himself. 

'rBut at this time, as at all others, there were heroes 
and heroines in South Carolina with slrong arms and bold 
hearts, who would endure anything rather than submis- 
sion to their conquerors. It was the misfortune of South 
Carolina during the Eevolution to have a division of fam- 
ilies. Kindred were arrayed against kindred, brother 
against brother and sons against their sires, until it seemed 
that no man dared trust another. Treacherous and cruel 
are the tales told of secret invasions and of men murdered 
in their slumbers perhaps by some neighbor or fellow 
lodger. Such waS the condition of the time when my story 
begins. 

'TRosanna Farrow, a warm patriot herself, was proud of 
the fact that she had five sons old enough to fight for 
liberty. The eldest, not yet twenty-one years of age, was 
put in command of a cavalry company and led the young- 
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est, a mere lad. Thus the mother, whose life had been 
passed in scenes of peace and prosperity, with no greater 
anxiety than to follow the fortunes of her young husband, 
was left with her daughters alone and unprotected and 
surrounded with Tory neighbors. They were brought 
into many cruel straits in order that the family might 
have food. Often they were obliged to hide it in hollow 
trees and among the rocky coves of the Bnoree, and were 
even forced sometimes to shelter themselves among the 
woods and swamps when their own home seemed in dan- 
ger. They slept with pistols or weapons of some kind un- 
der their pillows, for they never knew at what secret 
watch of the night they might be summoned to their doors 
by the enemy. 

"All during the summer of 1780 Mrs. ParroVs sons 
were in active service. The four elder belonged to a com- 
pany commanded by Ford and engaged in the scouting 
and skirmishing affairs with which the country abounded. 
Fierce encounters were constantly occurring, as Lord Raw- 
don and his oflBcers were following up Gates^ defeat by an 
effort to stamp out disloyalty to the king in upper Caro- 
lina. Little mercy was shown by the oflBcers, and pris- 
oners were shot without much parleying, like a pack of 
knaves. 

'TLt was one night in this memorable stmimer after Mrs. 
Farrow and her household had retired that they were 
startled by a loud 'Hallo^ at the gate. Mrs. Farrow threw 
open a window and with a tremulous voice cried out, 
'Who^s there, so late at night ?^ but before an answer was 
given she had thrown something around her and stood at 
the door, pistol in hand. *A friend, my lady, with a mes- 
sage.^ Tor Heaven^s sake, speak,' she cried. 'Three of 
your sons have been captured in an encounter with the 
enemy and are confined in the jail at Ninety-Six, the Brit- 
ish post. It^s an unlucky thing, but Colonel Cruger is 
very anxious to secure the return of some of his redcoats 
that Colonel Williams captured at Musgrove^s Mill and 
he sends word that he will give one rebel for two British 
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soldiers if the trade is made in a hurry. It is said he 
wants to retreat from Ninety-Six and he will shoot or 
hang our boys when he does. I must go on and tell all 
our people/ and off he galloped. 

"The woman stood stunned, and looking out into the 
darkness watched the rider spurring on his animal and 
then heard him plunge into the stream, reach the oppo- 
site bank and break through the bushes far out of hear- 
ing. What could this widowed mother do to save her 
children? Danger, with its still pale face, stared at her, 
but she did not see it. Like her brother, that veteran 
soldier of liberty. Colonel Philemon Waters, endowed 
with an unconquerable courage and perseverance, Bo- 
sanna Farrow proved herself a heroine, quick to think and 
as ready to act. Beneath that warm patriotic mother 
heart beat an impidse that inspired her to the most adven- 
turous heroism and there flowed a current of strong pas- 
sion ready to brave men and the elements. Hastening 
into the house she aroused her daughters and as she made 
hasty preparations she gave to the poor defenseless girls 
directions to keep doors and windows closed, to remain in- 
doors and to admit no one but friends until she returned. 
Snatching a rifle and bidding the half-startled girls to 
pray kind Heaven to shield them and those they loved, 
she went to the stable, caught and saddled an unbroken 
blade colt, the only horse left on the place and one that 
had never been ridden before. Springing to the saddle 
as lightly as though she were a boy and binding herself 
to it with a girth, she galloped out into the darkness, call- 
ing cheerfxilly to her daughters, ^t is not the most com- 
fortable way of riding.^ 

''Comwallis had a large force of Tory militia at his 
disposal and Colonel Williams thought it best to secure 
his forces against the attack of the Eoyalists; so he 
formed a camp in a sequestered valley near the Fair For- 
est stream. Towards this Fair Forest camp, in the pres- 
ent region of Spartanburg, lay Mrs. Farrow's course. This 
region was inhabited by only a few hunters and some scat- 
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tered families of Indians. Her path was a lonely wilder- 
ness, broken only by hills and steams. On she rode, ex- 
cited almost to frenzy^ her raven hair flowing to the winds, 
her black eyes flashkig, occasionally encountering some 
wondering wayfarer who was undecided as to whether 
flhe was a woman or some passing phantom. 

'^nt the Tarrow boys' were too well known and too 
valuable soldiers for the mother's mission to fail. Arriv- 
ing at Colonel Williams' camp and making her request 
he readily granted her six British soldiers and a guard. 
Losing not an hour nor stopping for rest, but with in- 
creasing courage at the difficulties that beset her, she rode 
on and on, miles and miles through barren wilderness 
and gloomy forest, with an almost inspired madness. Be- 
fore daybreak of the second night of her wild ride she 
caught sight of the English standard waving above the 
scarlet uniforms of the British and with her apron as a 
flag of truce she dashed up to the camp of Colonel Cruger 
and informed him of the purpose of her mission. Colo- 
nel Cruger grimly replied, *Well, you are just in time, for 
I had given ordei*s for those rebellious youngsters of 
yours to be hanged at sunrise, but I guess you can take 
the rebels.' Ttfy sons!' she cried, then turning with eyes - 
flashing with indignation toward Cruger, she retorted, 'T 
have given you two for one, Colonel Cruger, but under- 
stand that I consider it the best trade I ever made, for 
rest assured hereafter the 'Farrow boys' will whip you 
four to one.' As she dashed off triumphantly followed 
by her sons, a soldier half jestingly but truthfully re- 
marked, *Thaf s a pretty good speech for so dainty a lady, 
but she is as warm for the cause as the men.' 

'TE[er sons were worthy of such a mother, for in times 
of peace as well as in war they proved themselves the ^mc 
brave boys that she had called them. Samuel lived to 
represent Pinckney District in Congress, and a portrait 
of him now hangs in Washington, showing the sabre scar 
on his face made at the battie of Musgrove's Mill. In the 
children whom she reared to usefulness Eosanna Farrow 
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found her recompense. So long as she lived she was ad- 
mired and loved, and it is said that even years after, the 
eyes of the British soldiers flashed with pleasure when 
they talked of this South Carolina daughter. Samuel 
Farrow lies buried in the family burying-ground near 
Enoree Station, in Spartanburg Coimty. Where the noble 
mother lies is not known, but history will always cherish 
the memory of one whose warm heart and love of country 
prompted her to so daring a deed of heroism during 
'those times which tried men's souls.^ 

*'One of her descendants is a member of Cowpens Chap- 
ter of the Daughters American Eevolution, three are stu- 
dents at Converse College, and this town and county have 
a number of valuable citizens who are proud to own their 
descent from this heroine of 1776. 

'In relating the above incident I have feebly attempted 
to add a bit to South Carolina Revolutionary history, for 
no very full acoimt of Mrs. Farrow is recorded in most of 
the books on Revolutionary women. The authenticity of 
the incident can be substantiated by history and relatives, 
also by old persons living in the neighborhood.^' 

* 

Bosanna was the only daughter of Philemon Waters, 
Senior, of which we have any account. She was bom in 
Prince William Coimty, Virginia. It is stated elsewhere 
that her brother. Colonel Philemon Waters, was bom in 
Prince William County, Virginia, June 1, 1734. Bo- 
sanna was either twin-bom with her brother Philemon or 
at a later date. John Farrow was also bom in Prince 
William County, Virginia, where the Farrow family con- 
tinued to reside until a recent period, as did the Waters 
family. This writer, as well as Judge O'lTeal, is in error 
in assigning Winchester as the place of nativity in Vir- 
ginia of the Waters and others. Winchester was not in 
existence at the date of the birth of these people. The 
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beginning of the town of Winchester was two cabins, built 
in 1738, near Shawnee Springs, a favorite camping-place 
of the Indians. Paths or trails led from this place into 
the Carolinas; and the Virginia emigrants to the colonies 
of the South would rendezvous there before their departure 
overland into the Carolinas. Winchester was never called 
Battletown. From local history we learn that the name 
was applied to a town now called Berryville, the county- 
seat of Clark County, Virginia. 

The following children were bom of the marriage of 
Eosanna Waters with John Farrow : I. Sarah, II. Thomas,, 
III. John, IV. Landon, V. Samuel, VI. Mary, VII. Jane, 
VIII. William. 

SARAH FAHBOW. 

I. Sarah Farrow, daughter of John and Eosanna Wa- 
ters Farrow, b. Dec. 29, 1752; m. Thomas Miles, and had 
seven children: 

1. Landon, m. Sarah Martin. 

2. Mary, d. young. 

3. Sarah, m. William Martindale. 

4. Nancy, m. James Eaine Waters. 
6. William, m. Peggy Eolly. 

6. Daniel, m. Miss Stroud. 

7. Aria, m. Mr. Phillips. 

THOMAS FARROW. 

II. Thomas Farrow, first son of John and Eosanna 
Waters Farrow, was bom in 1755, in Prince William 
County, Virginia, and was a gallant captain in the Eevo* 
lution in the regiment of his uncle. Colonel Philemon 
Waters, the twin brother of his mother. He was in many 
battles in both South and North Carolina, and was se- 
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riously wounded at the battle of Cowpens in Spartanburg 
District, South Carolina. Captain Parrow was married 
three times: first to Miss Bebecea Ward; second to Miss 
Patience Eochelle; third to Mrs. Anna Pattillo Harrison, 
the widow of Colonel Harrison (his second wife), who 
figured prominently and gallantly during the Revolution 
in Virginia and the Carolinas, and who was closely re- 
lated to the presidents of that name. 

After the death of his first wife, Captain Farrow mar- 
ried Miss Patience Rochelle, but she died leaving no chil- 
dren. He then married the widow Harrison, daughter of 
Eev. Henry Pattillo, who with his two brothers came to 
America in 1740, and figured prominently in Virginia 
and the Carolinas during the Revolution. Henry Pattillo 
was educated for the ministry and became D.D. and LL.D. 
and was in fact one of the most distinguished Presbyte- 
rian ministers of that day. He was a member of the 
North Carolina Provincial Congress and presided over 
the house at the time when the delegates of that State 
in the Continental Congress were instructed to sign the 
Declaration of Independence. In three States he wielded 
a tremendous influence in support of the Revolution and 
was a dose personal friend of George Washington. Sev- 
eral of his publications are still in existence, though he 
has been dead over one hundred years. Henry Pattillo 
Farrow has a volume of sermons published by him in 
1785. 

By his first wife he raised five children, namely: (1) 
John Waters, (2) Rebecca, (3) Rosannah, (4) Mary, and 

(5) Sarah; and by his third wife he had two children: 

(6) Pattillo and (7) Nancy. 
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1. John Waters Farrow was boni in 1777, was educated 
at Princeton College, New Jersey, was admitted to the 
bar about the year 1800, and soon afterwards married 
Miss Emma Burns. When the War of 1812 with Great 
Britain was declared, he enlisted, became captain, and 
served till the close of the war. While Captain Far- 
row was on duty at Fort Moultrie, on Sullivan's Island, 
at Charleston, he was challenged by his brother oflBcer, 
Major George Butler, brother to A. P. Butler, who was 
afterwards United States Senator from South Carolina. 
Four shots were exchanged without effect, but on the 
fifth shot Captain Farrow fell with what was thought 
to be a mortal wound. A courier was dispatched two 
hundred miles on horseback for his father, then living 
at the old homestead, two miles above Mountain Shoals 
on Bnoree Eiver, in Spartanburg District. On reach- 
ing Charleston his father lost no time in getting over 
to the island in a little sail-boat (there were no rail- 
roads or steamboats then) in which there was but one 
other passenger. From that passenger, a stranger to 
him, he learned on inquiry that his son was not dead 
but recovering. This stranger tendered his services to 
show the old man to his son^s quarters, and on conduct- 
ing him to the bedside of his son, and after the usual 
greeting, the son with a wave of the hand, said: 
^Tather, let me make you acquainted with my friend. 
Major George Butler," the old man at the same time 
taking the stranger's hand before catching the name. 
Holding the stranger's hand the old man, turning to 
his son, said: "Major George Butler, did you say?" 
'"Yes," the son answered, ^'my friend, Major Butler." 
The old man was a good, old-time Baptist, but gently 
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lettiDg his hand loose remarked earnestly, ^TD d 

' queer way of showing his sfriendship/^ Major Butler 
sought the restoration of friendship as soon as the fight 
ended and Captain Farrow^s recovery was mainly due 
to Major Butler^s kind and attentive nursing. In fact. 
Major Butler had been over to Charleston to get some 
fruits and luxuries for his wounded friend when the 
father met him in the little boat and learned from him 
that his son was not dead. In this connection mention 
of a remarkable coincidence is apropos. The father 
and son both lived to be very old. The father. Captain 
Thomas Farrow, was bom in 1755 and died in 1846; 
the son bom in 1777 and died in 1848. One a cap- 
tain in the Revolution, the other a captain in the War 
of 1812. One woimded at the battle of Cowpens, the 
other in a duel while in the War of 1812. Now, the 
coincidence : In each case it was a center shot, the ball 
struck the same rib on the right side and glancing 
aroimd on the rib lodged against the backbone, and 
was cut out. They both carried to their graves well- 
defined scars where the ball^ entered and where they 
were cut out, and both wounds were precisely similarly 
located on their ribs and backbones. Father and son 
rode horseback from Mountain Shoals over to Laurens 
Court House for the last time on a visit to Pattillo Far- 
row in 1843, Captain Thomas Farrow being then dose 
to ninety years old. While there some friends of Pat- 
tiUo Farrow who had heard of this coincidence about 
the wounds asked to be permitted to see them and the 
scars were shown to them and PattiUo^s children. 

2. Rebecca was bom in 1780 and married Mr. Smith, who 
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died leaving two children, Thomas and John. She 
then married Gabriel Styles, by whom she had three 
children, namely: a daughter, who married Mr. Lind- 
sey, and two sons, Gary W. and Samuel Farrow. Gary 
served as a soldier through the Mexican War, then re» 
sumed the practice of law at Hamburg, South Carolini^ 
.and afterwards moved to Brunswick, Georgia. While 
practicing law at Brunswick he was on one occasion ad* 
dressing a public meeting at the city hall on a local 
issue then pending in the General Assembly of Georgia, 
and was severely criticising the oflBcial conduct of the leg- 
islator from that county, when he was attacked by that 
legislator. There were several shots fired and the leg- 
islator was instantly killed, but Styles was not hurt. 
He was tried but the jury returned a verdict of not 
guilty, justifiable. He afterwards moved to Atlanta, 
was one of the founders of the Atlanta Daily Constitu- 
tion, and finally moved to Texas and died in 1895, leav- 
ing but one child, Mrs. Vincent. The other son, Sam- 
uel Farrow Styles, was a physician, married Miss Lou 
Wright, daughter of General Thomas Wright, of Lau- 
rens County, South Carolina, moved to Texas and be- 
came a very eminent doctor. 

3. Bosannah was bom in 1782, and in 1804 married Caleb 
Woodruff, who was murdered in Spartanburg District, 
near Mountain Shoals, by one of his slaves, who was 
hung for it. 

4. Mary was bom in 1784 and married John Dean. Their 
son, Hon. J. Hosea Dean, was a member of United 
States Congress from about 1840 to 1848. While a 
member of Congress he married Miss Mills, and their 
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son Mills Dean became a lawyer of distinction in Wash- 
ington City, and died about 1888. 

6. Sarah was born 1787 and died single. 

6. Pattillo Farrow was bom September 2, 1796, at the 
old homestead of his grandparents, John and Bosanna 
Waters Farrow, on the Enoree River, in the old Nine- 
ty-Six District, now Spartanburg Districi He grad- 
uated at the South Carolina College in the class of 1815, 
taking a high distinction in his class. He studied law 
with Eobert Cresswell at Laurens Court-house and was 
admitted to the bar at Columbia in 1818. The old rec- 
ords of the court of appeals all show that he did a heavy 
practice. He was married January 2, 1826, to Miss 
Jane Strother James,* daughter of Hon. Benjamin 

*Gbnbaloqt of Washington and Stobo Famiubs.— Under the reign of 
Henry VIII. of England, In the year 1688, the Manor of Snlgraye was granted 
to Lawrence Washington, Gentleman, of Northampton, the grant coyerlng 
all the lands In Snlgraye and Woodford and part of Statesbnrg, Gotton, Ash- 
ley and Ootesby. The grantee, Lawrence Washington, died on the 10th of 
February, 1684, leaying his eldest son, Robert Washingfton, then forty years 
old, heir to the Manor of Snlgraye. In 1010 Robert Washington, then sixty- 
seyen years old, with the consent of his eldest son, Lawrence Washing^n, 
sold the Manor of Snlgraye to a nephew. John and Lawrence came to Amer- 
ica in the year 1067 during the usurpation of Oliyer Oromwell. Their oldest 
brother. Sir William Washington, married a sister of George Villiers, Duke 
of Buckingham. Not long after coming to America John Washington was 
in a military command against the Indians in Maryland and Virginia and 
rose to the rank of colonel, being the first of the Washington family to hold 
office, either clyil or military, in America. The parish in which he resided, 
at Bridge's Greek, in Westmoreland Gounty, was named after him. It was 
here that he married Anne Pope. (See George Washington's writings Vol. 
I. pp. 2, 8, 647, 668.) This John Washington, who married Anne Pope, was a 
great-grandson of the Lawrence Washington to whom King Henry VIII. 
granted the Manor of Snlgraye In 1688, and the great-grandfather of George 
Washington. John and Anne Pope Washington had two sons, the elder one 
Lawrence and the younger one John. The elder son, Lawrence, married 
Mildred Warner, and their son Augustine married Mary BaU, and their son 
George Washington, our first president, died without issue, worth oyer half 
a million of dollars. Their other son, John Washington, had a daughter 
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James, a distinguished lawyer, formerly of Charleston, 
then of Laurens, author of ^^James^ Digest of the Laws 
of South Carolina,^^ which he published in the year 
1822. Benjamin James's wife was Miss Jane Stobo, 
daughter of Eichard Park Stobo and granddaughter of 
Archibald Stobo, a noted Presbyterian minister, who 
came to Charleston from Scotland in the year 1700 and 
has had in South Carolina and Georgia a long list of 
most worthy and distinguished descendants in both 
church and state. Nor should we omit the fact that 
President Eoosevelt and others in New York are his 
lineal descendants. Pattillo Farrow was in the prime 
of life when the stormy times of nullification swept over 
South Carolina in the early thirties. His honest con- 
victions were against it and he made no compromise on 
that issue, but stood as firm as a rock wall. He was 
unanimously made the nominee of the Union party for 
the Senate in Laurens District, but of course was in a 
minority and was defeated by the nominee of the nuUi- 
fiers, Hon. Eichard F. Simpson, who afterwards 
served that district for several terms in the United 
States Congress. That was the only time he was ever a 
candidate for oflBce. He retired from the bar in 1837. 

who married John James, of Stafford, Virginia, whose son, John James, 
married Ann Strother, and their son, Benjamin James, married Jean Stobo, 
of Charleston, Sonth Carolina, and their daughter, Jean Strother James, 
married Pattillo Farrow. The marriage of Benjamin James to Jean Stobo 
was a connecting link between the Washington family of the Manor of Sul- 
graye, England, and the Stobo family of Stobo Castle, Stobo Parish, Peeble- 
shlre, Scotland— a connecting link between the families of George Washing- 
ton, our first president, and Theodore BooSeyelt, now president, Jean Stobo, 
whom Benjamin James married, being the daughter of Richard Park Stobo, 
the son of Bey. Archibald Stobo, who fn the year 1689 left Stobo Castle, 
Peebleshire, Scotland, and settled in Charleston, South Carolina, in Janu- 
ary, 1700, and from whom Theodore Booseyelt, President of the United 
States, is a lineal descendant. 
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He was an earnest co-operator with Chief Justice John 
Belton O'Neal in organizing the original temperance 
njovement in South Carolina, and was an earnest church- 
worker, being for years an elder of the Presb3rterian 
Church. He was taken sick in August, 1849, with ty- 
phoid fever and lingered till the 18th of October, when 
he died in the fifty-fourth year of his age, at Laurens 
Court House. He raised three sons and four daughters, 
namely: James, Anna Pattillo, Susan Washington, 
Thomas Stobo, Henry Pattillo, Eosannah Waters and Ju- 
lia Woodruff. 

1. James Farrow was bom in 1827, at Laurens 
Court House; graduated at South Carolina College, at 
Columbia, in class of 1847 ; studied law in the oflBce of 
Young, Simpson & Simpson (Henry C. Young, J. Wis- 
tar Simpson and William D. Simpson, afterwards gov- 
ernor and chief justice of the Supreme Court of South 
Carolina, which latter office he held till his death) ; was 
admitted to the bar at Columbia in 1848; located at 
Spartanburg Court House in 1849. He married Miss 
Caroline P. Henry, of Spartanburg Court House, in 
1850. She died in 1858 and he then married Miss Sue 
Savage, of Eichmond, Virginia, in 1867, with whom he 
became acquainted while a member of the Confederate 
Congress. He was drawn into politics early in life by 
a fight made to withdraw appropriations for the sup- 
port of the South Carolina College, it being a State, in- 
stitution. He espoused the cause of his Alma Mater 
and after a hard fight was elected to the Legislature 
from Spartanburg District on that issue in 1856. As 
a compliment to him for his gallant fight for his Alma 
Mater the Legislature when it assembled that winter 
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elected him as a member of the board of trustees of the 
college, he being then the youngest man ever elected to 
that board. He was re-elected to the Legislature at 
the succeeding elections in 1858 and 1860 and was 
elected to the Confederate Congress in 1861 and again 
in 1863, serving therein from first to last. Under the 
reconstruction of the South attempted in 1865 by 
President Andrew Johnson, he was elected from his same 
old district to the United States Congress, but as a 
result of the fight which grew up just then between 
President Johnson and Congress he and his colleagues 
were refused their seats in Congress. In 1870 he 
moved to Kansas City, Missouri, where, in 1874, he 
was elected judge of the city court. In 1875 he re- 
signed that judgeship and returned to Laurens Court 
House, South Carolina, to accept the presidency of the 
Female College at Laurens, to which he had been 
elected without his solicitation or knowledge. After 
several years of eminent success with the college, he re- 
signed that position to accept a seat in the Legislature 
to which he had been elected. After being re-elected 
several times to the Legislature, he declined further re- 
election because of failing health. He died on the 3d 
of July, 1892, sixty-five years old. He left one child 
by his first wife. Miss Florence, who married Mr. Whit- 
ing, of North Carolina, and are living at Ealeigh, ITorth 
Carolina. By his second wife he left two children. 
Miss Perrin and Miss Sue, who at this writing live at 
Laurens Court House, South Carolina, with their 
mother. 

2. Anna Pattillo Farrow, b. June 21, 1828; m. John 
Wistar Simpson, March 23, 1847; d. July 30, 1872; 
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raised nine children. Her husband (b. June 11, 1821 ; 
d. May 7, 1893) was brother and law partner of Gov- 
ernor Wm. D. Simpson and devoted himself exclusively 
to his profession, abstaining all his life from any par- 
ticipation in politics and was one of the leading lawyers 
in the State. He was a model husband and father, and 
was an active and most valuable member of the Presby- 
terian Church. He was an elder of the church, was the 
son of an elder (Dr. John W. Simpson, of Laurens) and 
of the eight sons he raised five were elders and two 
deacons of the Presbyterian church. Their children 
were: 

1. John Ppttillo, b. Jan. 18, 1848; d. Dec. 3, 1899. 

2. Wm. Wells, b. Oct. 2, 1849. 

3. Stobo James, b. March 14, 1853. 

4. Harvey Strother, b. Dec. 5, 1854. 

5. Elizabeth Satterwhite, b. Sept. 5, 1856. 

6. Paul, b. April 8, 1858. 

7. Richard Caspar, b. Oct. 14, 1862. 

8. Arthur Osmund, b. Oct 23, 1866. 

9. Prank Farrow, b. April 2, 1868. 

1. John Pattillo Simpson, married Annie M. Knox, of 
Talladega, Alabama, January 30, 1879, settled at 
Laurens Court House and was a successful physician. 
He left the following children : 

1. Mary Pattillo, b. June 22, 1880. 

2. Knox, b. June 8, 1886. 

3. Lucia Cockrell, b. Jan. 21, 1889. 

4. Anne Miller, b. Oct 15, 1890. 

2. William Wells Simpson married Francis Jane Kil- 
gore, of Laurens Court House, October 15, 1875. 
Their only child died. Banker at WoodrufE, South. 
Carolina. ! i 
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3. Stobo James Simpson married his cousin Eloise 
Simpson, daughter of Governor Simpson, May 18, 

1886. No children. Lawyer and legislator in Spar- 
tanburg, South Carolina. 

4. Harvey Strother Simpson married Mary Buck, of 
Bucksville, Horry County, South Carolina, May 4, 

1887. Owner of Glenn Springs Eailroad and part 
owner of hotel. ^ They have two children : 

1. McGilvery Buck, b. April 10, 1888. 

2. Anne Pattillo, b. Sept. 15, 1890. 

6. Elizabeth Satterwhite married Charles W. Zimmer- 
man, of Glenn Springs, November 25, 1880. Mr. 
Zimmerman is a merchant. The had the following 
children: 

1. Anne Lena, b. Sept. 7, 1881, d. April 17, 1899. 

2. John Conrad, b. Dec. 23, 1882. 

3. William Simpson, b. Feb. 11, 1884. 

4. Nora, b. Nov, 22, 1885. 

5. Eloise Simpson, b. May 31, 1887. 

6. James Massdon, b. Feb. 25, 1889. 

7. Charles Edward, b. April 17, 1891 (twin). 

8. Wells Pattillo, b. April 17, 1891 (twin). 

9. Mary Simpson, b. Feb. 22, 1894. 

6. Paul Simpson married Florine Gates, of Glenn 
Springs, South Carolina, February 12, 1899, and have 
two children: 

1. Paul Simpson, Jr., b. Dec. 4, 1899. 

2. Robert A. Simpson, b. Aug. 26, 1901. 

7. Kchard Caspar. 

8. Arthur Osmund. 

Neither of them have married, both living at Glenn 
Springs, owners of hotel, and merchants. 

9. Frank Farrow Simpson graduated in medicine at the 
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TJniverBity of Pennsylvania in 1893 and at the time 
of graduating won in a competitive examination the 
appointment of resident physician at Mercy Hospital, 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, and after serving a few years 
resigned that position and entered the general prac- 
tice of medicine in the city of Pittsburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, and stands at the head of his profession. 

3. Susan Washington Farrow married John Wells 
Simpson, a cousin of Governor Simpson. He spent most 
of his life as deputy-clerk of the superior court of 
Laurens District. His uncle, John Garlington, who 
married Susan Washington James, sister to PattiUa 
ParroVs wife, had been commissioned clerk of that 
court for life under the old constitution of South Caro- 
lina prior to 1800 and held that ofl&ce over sixty years; 
and during about forty years of that period this nephew, 
John Wells Simpson, conducted the ofl&ce for him and 
until his death. They left the following children: 

1. Edwin Pattillo, never married; living at Laurens 
Court House, South Carolina. 

2. Eosannah Waters, who married Dr. Parmer, of Boli- 
var, Missouri, where they now reside. 

3. Cornelia, who married Dr. Eoberts, of Bolivar, Mis- 
souri, and resides there. 

4. Lee, m.(i), Sept. 24, 1888, Lois E., daughter of Eev. 
Jos. J. Jones, of Cartersville, Ga. She died April 4, 
1893. M.(ii), Feb. 8, 1900, Lona Stansell, and at 
present resides at Winona, Miss. 

6. Laxira, who lives with her sisters in Missouri. 
6. Anna Pattillo, who married J. H. Fraiser, a wealthy 
planter at Winona, Miss., and lives there. 
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7. Julia Woodruff, who lives at Winona, Miss., with her 
sister Mrs. Fraiser. 

8. Strother, who lives at Bolivar, Mo. 

4. Thomas Stobo Farrow was bom October 12, 1832. 
He received his education at the South Carolina Col- 
lege, but just before he would have graduated went into 
a rebellion with the great body of the students and left 
college, without waiting to graduate, and entered upon 
the study of law in the office of his brother James at 
Spartanburg in 1852. He was admitted to the bar at 
Columbia in 1853, and in 1854 was married to Miss 
Laura Ann Henry, sister to Jameses wife, who died in 
1858, leaving no children. In 1861 he married Miss 
Jane Perry Bedon, of Beaufort, South Carolina, who 
died in 1892, leaving four children, namely: Janie Be- 
don, who in 1899 married Dr. Eichard M. Geddings, of 
Charleston; Pattillo, who was his father's chief clerk 
while he was auditor of the treasury for the War De- 
partment and is now connected with the United States 
lighthouse service at Charleston, South Carolina; Julia 
Davie, not married; and Hyder Bedon, who died in 
1900. In 1882 he moved to Gaflfney and took a 
prominent part in getting a new coimty, with Gaffney 
as the county site. In 1900 he married Mrs. B. A. 
Ellerbe (nee La Coste), when he left Gaflfney and 
moved to Cheraw, South Carolina, and resumed the 
practice of law. Colonel T. Stobo Farrow, soon after 
entering upon the practice of law at Spartanburg in 
1854, was elected by the General Assembly of South 
Carolina to the office of commissioner in equity for 
Spartanburg District and was subsequently twice re- 
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elected, holding that ofl&ee three full terms of four years 
each. When the *Var between the States*^ arose he 
was exempt from military duty by reason of his ofl&ce, 
but being an ardent Confederate like his brother James, 
he entered the army. He held successively the com- 
missions of captain, major and lieutenant-colonel in the 
Thirteenth South Carolina Regiment, Gregg's Brigade, 
Jackson's Corps, army of Northern Virginia, and was 
woxmded in the battle of second Manassas. Colonel 
Farrow was in 1876 a member of the State Democratic 
executive conmiittee and was earnest and active in 
arousing the Democracy to an organized and deter- 
mined effort to rescue the State from the rule of Ee- 
publicans, chiefly carpetbaggers and negroes; and the 
effort resulted in the nomination and election of Gen- 
eral Wade Hampton as governor. The overthrow of 
Governor Moses and his crew was complete and perma- 
nent, and when the Democracy organized the House 
and Senate the following winter Colonel Farrow was 
made clerk of the Senate and was re-elected for four 
successive terms, holding that position xmtil President 
Cleveland was inaugurated, when he was appointed 
chief of division in the ofl&ce of auditor for the post-of- 
fice department. When President Cleveland's term ex- 
pired and President Harrison was inaugurated. Colonel 
Farrow retired, but on the inauguration of President 
Cleveland in 1893 for a second term he was called back 
to Washington by being appointed auditor for the War 
Department. There was considerable ''chafing at the 
bit" by the "old Union warriors,'' who had upheld the 
''union and the flag" at having a ''rebel colonel" placed 
at the head of the auditing bureau to pass on the jus- 
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tice of their war claims ; but he was auditor all the same. 
It was a singular coincidence that Colonel FarroVs 
predecessor and successor in the auditor^s ofl&ce should 
have been Federal colonels whom he had actually con- 
fronted in fierce battle; his predecessor. Colonel Pat- 
terson, at the battle of second Manassas, where Colonel 
Farrow was wounded, and Colonel Brown at the battle 
of Fredericksburg. 

5. Henry Pattillo Farrow was bom January 24, 
1834, graduated at the University of Virginia in 1856, 
read law for a year with Young, Simpson & Simp- 
son at Laurens Court House, South Carolina, and then 
settled at Cartersville, Georgia, in October, 185(5, and 
on being admitted to the bar of Georgia commenced 
the practice of law. Before leaving South Carolina, in 
1856, he took an active part politically in tearing the 
State away from her ^^ancient moorings^^ — away from 
what some called her *^time-honored policy^' of having 
nothing to do with national conventions to nominate 
candidates for president and vice-president. He was 
delegate from Laurens District to the Democratic State 
Convention at Columbia in 1856 to send a delegation 
to the National Democratic Convention at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in 1856, which nominated Mr. Buchanan for presi- 
dent. Mr. Farrow was at that early day an earnest sup- 
porter of Stephen A. Douglass and his views on the slav- 
ery question (though these views were ^^dubbed" in the 
South at that time by some as ^^squatter sovereignty^* and 
by others as **free-soilism,** because Senator Douglass was 
opposed to forcing slavery by Federal statutes and by 
the use of Federal troops into territories where the peo- 
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pie didn't want it) were in favor of pennitting the peo- 
ple of a territory to determine for themselves, by pop- 
ular vote, whether or not slavery should exist among 
them. As to the States, Mr. Douglass held that the 
institution of slavery should be left sacredly to each 
State to control for itself, without any interference with 
it in any manner, shape or form by the Federal govern- 
ment. Mr. Farrow was an ardent supporter of Mr. 
Douglass on that platform in 1856 and again in 1860. 
He opposed the doctrine that the constitution and laws 
of the United States carried and protected slavery in 
the territories of the United States in which the people 
residing there didn't want it. When the Charleston 
convention in 1860 bursted upon that issue and ad- 
journed to Baltimore, Mr. Farrow of Cartersville (he 
having moved to Georgia in 1856) and Hon, A. R. 
Wright of Rome were sent as delegates from that 
Congressional district. After the Baltimore conven- 
tion ^T)ursted up" as they did in Charleston and two 
Democratic tickets were put in the field for presi- 
dent, the delegation from Georgia supporting Douglass 
and Johnson met before leaving Baltimore and ap- 
pointed James Gardner of Augusta, ^bsolom Chappell, 
of Colximbus, and Henry P. Farrow, of Cartersville, a 
committee of three to issue an address to the people of 
Georgia appealing to them to support Douglass and 
Johnson as against Breckenridge and Lane, who had 
been nominated by the ^T)olters." The movement of 
the '"bolters" at Charleston and again at Baltimore in 
1860 was regarded by Mr. Farrow as an incipient stage 
in the movement of secession. He viewed secession in 
1860 as his father, Pattillo Farrow, viewed nullification 
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in 1832 and fought it at every stage. His honest con- 
victions were that secession was wrong and ought not 
and could not succeed, hence no state of public senti- 
ment could ever drive him into its support. He was 
arrested xmder the conscript law of the Confederacy 
twice before he became in any way connected with what 
he regarded an inexcusable rebellion. A few days af- 
ter he had felt for the second time the strong arm of 
the military power of the Confederacy, he by accident 
met Colonel I. M. St. John, chief of the Confederate 
States Nitre and Mining Bureau, in the streets of 
Elingston, Georgia. On being introduced. Colonel St. 
John inquired if he was any kin to Hon. James Farrow, 
member of Congress from South Carolina. On being 
told he was a brother. Colonel St. John told him while 
still holding his hand that James Farrow was one of his 
most intimate personal friends and had charge of the 
affairs of the Nitre and Mining Bureau in the House 
of Eepresentatives, and asked him to walk with him to 
his room at the hotel. There Colonel St. John tendered 
him the superintendency of the Confederate States Ni- 
tre and Mining Bureau in Georgia, a part of South Car- 
olina, and a part of Alabama, known as District 14. 
Mr. Farrow promptly and frankly explained to him 
his honest convictions and told him of having been 
twice arrested, and that he realized fully that the 
time had come when he could no longer remain passive 
— that he would be forced to be ^*for or againsf^ his 
people, and that he would under the circumstances go 
with his people, right or wrong, and accept the position 
tendered if the facts just related did not cause the 
withdrawal of the offer, assuring Colonel St. John at the 
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same time that in accepting the position he did so with 
the firm purpose of giving the Confederacy the best 
service in his power. Colonel St. John appointed him 
before leaving the room and he held the position until 
the surrender, having at that time about three thousand 
men in his district. Immediately after the surrender 
he moved to Atlanta and resumed the practice of law. 
When the constitution of Georgia was adopted in the 
early part of 1868 it became necessary under the re- 
construction laws for it to be transmitted to the presi- 
dent of the United States by a commissioner appointed 
for the purpose. Mr. Farrow was that commissioner. 
He arrived with it in Washington only a day or two 
before the final vote of the United States Senate as a 
high court of impeachment on the articles of impeach- 
ment preferred against President Johnson by the House 
of Representatives. By the favor of Senator Henry 
Wilson of Massachusetts, Mr. Farrow received a ticket 
admitting him to a seat in the gallery of the Senate 
chamber to witness the proceedings of the high court 
of impeachment. This compliment from Senator Wil- 
son was owing to the fact that the Senator the previous 
winter when on a tour of inspection through the South- 
ern States, then undergoing reconstruction, on reaching 
Atlanta had received the most handsome ovation ex- 
tended to him on the tour and was escorted from the 
hotel in grand style with a "coach and f our^* by Mr. Far- 
row and introduced by him to the vast concourse of 
people, mostly colored, who had assembled by thou- 
sands to see and hear the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts. The constitution required. a two-thirds 
vote to convict and that two-thirds vote hinged on the 
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vote of "Scott of Kansas." As soon as **Scott of Kan- 
sas" voted "not guilty," Mr. Farrow hastened from the 
Senate chamber, as that was the decisive vote, obtained 
a carriage at the door, and drove rapidly to the White 
House and transacted the first business with the presi- 
dent transacted with him after his acquittal by the 
high court of impeachment. He found the White 
House almost abandoned, everybody being at the capi- 
tol. He was admitted promptly and found the presi- 
dent alone and in a good humor, as there was a wire 
from the capitol to the White House and each vote was 
telegraphed him as cast. After the delivery of the con- 
stitution, the president inquired of Mr. Farrow if he 
was related to the Farrows of South Carolina, and was 
told he was and that he was bom and raised at Laurens 
Court House. The president asked him if he was ^'kin 
to Pattillo Farrow, a prominent lawyer there," and 
when told a "son of Pattillo Farrow," his coxmtenance 
lit up as he said, "I knew him well when I was working 
at the tailor's trade at Laurens, and I made him some 
handsome broadcloth suits." Think of it! The presi- 
dent of the United States alluding in happy terms to 
pleasant memories of people among whom he had lived 
and whom he had served in his early manhood as a jour- 
neyman tailor. Under that constitution the State gov- 
ernment of Georgia was inaugurated on the 4th of July, 
1868, and soon thereafter Mr. Farrow became the first 
attorney-general of Georgia, and held that oflBce four 
years, during the stormy days of reconstruction. If 
was a notable fact, afterwards commented on, that of 
all the oflBcial opinions rendered by him as attorney- 
general of Georgia to the Governor and the State-house 
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officers, not one of those opinions was ever questioned 
as to its soundness in law. In 1872 he was tendered 
the office of United States attorney for both the north- 
em and southern districts of Georgia, made vacant by 
the resignation of District Attorney Pope, and resigned 
the office of attorney-general of Georgia to accept that 
office at the hands of President Grant. He held that 
office two full terms of four years each and retired from 
it and resximed the general practice of law in Atlanta. 
Soon afterwards President Arthur, unsolicited, ap- 
pointed him collector of customs of Port of Brunswick, 
Georgia, and he held that office four years until the 
Democracy elected Mr. Cleveland to the presidency. 
He then retired to private life, spending much of his 
time at his summer home, known as the ^*Queen of the 
Mountains," at Porter Springs, Lximpkin County, Geor- 
gia, thirty miles from Gainesville, Hall County, mak- 
ing the latter place his permanent residence. In 1897 
he was appointed postmaster at Gainesville by President 
McKinley and in January, 1902, was reappointed by 
President Roosevelt (his fourth cousin), and is serv- 
ing in that office now as this goes to print. His honest 
convictions logically threw him with the Eepublican 
party when the Confederacy was overthrown, and lie 
wielded great influence and held important positions 
in his party organization. His name was placed at the 
head of the Grant and Colfax electoral ticket in 1868, 
as first elector for the State at large. He was chairman 
of the Republican State Central Committee from 1872 
to 1876, was chairman of the delegation from Georgia 
to the National Republican Convention at Cincinnati 
in 1876, and was always regarded as one of their ablest 
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men. In those stormy days of reconstruction, personal 
courage was one among other very essential qualifica- 
tions and it was fully conceded that Mr. Farrow had 
that quality. On one occasion, in 1869, he was in 
Washington with a delegation of friends urging upon 
Congress certain measures that were displeasing to Gov- 
ernor Samuel Bard, who was then proprietor and edi- 
tor of the Daily New Era, a '^mugwump" paper pub- 
lished in Atlanta, and the Governor had a leading edi- 
torial in his paper one morning criticising the delegation 
and advising that on their return home they be made to 
perish by the wayside and never be permitted to return to 
Georgia. On reading the editorial in Washington, Mr. 
Farrow wrote to Governor Bard by first mail, substantial- 
ly telling him that he had read it and. when it became 
necessary for him to submit to such publications in the 
city of his home for his family and friends to read life 
would possess no charms for him ; and notwithstanding 
his Presbyterianism said that he would return home on 
a certain day the next week and would hope to find in 
his mail awaiting him on reaching home a copy of the 
Era containing the unqualified withdrawal of every 
word of that editorial, and should he not find it on his 
return home he would "shoot him down on sight like 
a mad dog, and then surrender to the civil authorities 
and tell them to hang and be d — d.^^ The Governor 
printed the letter at the head of his editorial columns 
and followed it by the frank statement that he did not 
wish to be *^shot down like a mad dog,^^ and therefore 
withdrew every word of it. Two of that delegation were 
assassinated, one of them. Senator Adkins, of Warren 
County, between the railroad depot at Camak and his 
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home, in broad dayKght; and Eepresentative Ayre, of 
Louisville, Jeflferson County, in his own house the same 
night he reached home. Governor Bard knew that Mr. 
Farrow meant what he said and he took back his indis- 
creet editorial like a little man, didn't hestitate. On 
another occasion, in October, 1867, Mr. Farrow made 
a speech at Home, Oeorgia, and an editor, of whose ex- 
istence Mr. Farrow was ignorant at the time he made 
the speech, imagined that some remarks made were in- 
tended for him and challenged Mr. Farrow. The chal- 
lenge was borne to Mr. Farrow by Captain Thomas 
O'Connor, whose tragic death afterwards in Knoxville, 
Tennessee, illustrated the true courage of the man. In 
that affair at Knoxville, Captain O'Connor, who was 
the president of a national bank, had loaned General 
Mabry twenty-five thousand dollars, which was secured 
by mortgage on the General's magnificent residence in 
Knoxville. The usual result followed and the residence 
became the Captain's property and he moved into it. 
Bad blood grew out of the transaction and the General 
accompanied by his son, who was his law partner and a 
brilliant, promising yoimg lawyer, went down the street 
for the avowed purpose of killing the president of the 
bank. Captain O'Connor knew their purpose and when 
they met he got the first shot and the General fell dead. 
Almost simultaneously the son fired and shot O'Connor 
through the heart, and yet the Captain had the will 
power to shoot once more, though shot through the 
heart, and the General's promising son fell dead beside 
his father's corpse, O'Connor falling dead at the same 
time only a few feet distant. There lay three dead 
men — no one else involved. This tragedy illustrates 
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the then well-known character of Captain O'Connor, 
who handed to Mr. Farrow a challenge from Editor 
Nevins, the son-in-law of Judge John W. H. Underwood, 
of Borne, Georgia. Mr. Farrow had never seen Mr. Ne- 
vins, but was informed he had lost one leg and walked on 
crutches, and he responded promptly to the challenge, 
refusing to fight a man on crutches, but offered to fight 
his second if he woxdd make the quarrel his quarrel. 
That was done promptly, the Captain sending a cnal- 
lenge within an hour, which was accepted and the fa- 
mous dueling-groimd at ^^Sand Bar Ferry,'^ on Savan- 
nah Biver, three miles below Augusta, (Jeorgia, named 
as the place and sunrise next morning as the time and 
ten paces the distance for the fight. All parties trav- 
eled in the same Pullman sleeping-car all night, arriv- 
ing at Augusta just before daybreak. Shots were ex- 
changed just at sunrise, but neither party drew blood. 
Colonel Bobert Alston (who was afterwards killed in 
Atlanta by Captain Cox), Captain O'Connor's second, 
after that exchange of shots, annoxmced as the second 
of the party challenging that the Captain was satisfied; 
whereupon Colonel J. J. Morrison, Mr. Farrow's sec- 
ond, suggested that such being the case, the two princi- 
pals meet upon halfway ground, shake hands, and be 
friends. That was done and they were ever afterwards 
close friends. Another exciting little incident occurred 
with Mr. Farrow in the dining-hall of the American 
Hotel, then the leading hotel in Atlanta, in the early 
part of 1867, at the supper-table. He was boarding 
there temporarily, his wife being on a visit to relatives 
in Laurens, South Carolina, and invited a friend, Cap- 
tain E. McBarren Timmoney, an ex-captain of the Un- 
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ion army, to take supper with him. While at supper, 
with near one himdred others in the dining-hall, ladies 
and gentlemen, five men led by Captain Richardson 
rushed into the crowded dining-hall, attacking his friend 
the captain. As they approached. Captain Timmoney 
fired as he arose from his seat, killing the leader. As 
the dead man staggered and fell the other four caught 
him and carried his corpse out of the dining-hall. That 
ended the fight. Such- a panic and stampede as took 
place in that hall, among the men as well as the ladies, 
is seldom seen. On entering the hall the waiter had 
shown Mr. Farrow and his friend seats with their backs 
to the entrance, but Mr. Farrow, knowing his friend 
had had a little diflSiculty that evening and apprehending 
an attack, refused to take those seats and called for 
seats facing the door. But for that precaution the re- 
sidt might have been very diflEerent. On the trial of 
the Captain the jury were out but a short while and re- 
turned a verdict justifying the killing — "not guilty.'* 
There were many incidents in Mr. Farrow's experience 
in those days that woxdd be interesting, but space for- 
bids. The honesty of his convictions as a Union man 
in 1860, and as a Republican forever after the surren- 
der in 1865, gave him the respect and esteem of all 
who knew him, and his social status was never disturbed 
in the least by the impassioned and intolerant spirit of 
that day and time. He was not, as were both of his 
brothers, an elder, but was from early boyhood a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian Church. Bfe never in his life 
tasted alcoholic spirits, nor did he ever take a chew of 
tobacco or smoke a cigar or a pipe. Mr. Farrow mar- 
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ried Miss Cornelia Pinch Simpson,* of Laurens Court 
House, South Carolina, daughter of Dr. John W. Simp- 
son, and sister of Governor William D. Simpson, who re- 
signed the governorship to accept the ofiBce of chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the State, which he held un- 
til his death. They were married on the 19th day of No- 
vember, 1857, and were blessed with two children, both 
daughters, Eliza Adams and Jane James, who were 
educated at Peace Institute, Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Eliza married on the 21st of November, 1881, Mr. John 
A. Whitner, of Atlanta, son of John C. Whitner, whose 
wife was a sister to Honorable Howell Cobb, secretary 
of the treasury under Mr. Buchanan^s administration. 
Janie married Mr. John Cooper, of Savannah, Georgia, 
on the 17th of November, 1886, whose father, John 
Cooper, was a merchant of English birth who came to 
America when young, settled in Savannah and married 
Miss Caroline Wisenbaker, of EfiBngham County, Geor- 
gia. Mr. and Mrs. Whitner's children were : 
John Addison, b. Peb. 13, 1883. 



*Gomella Flnoh SimiMon is a descendant of Robert Adams, bom in 
England in 1602; came to Masaohusetts in 1686; a first cousin of Henry 
Adams, of Qulncy, Massachusetts, lineal ancestor of the presidents, John 
and John Quinoy Adams. Sergeant Abraham Adams, son of Robert, b. 1638 ; 
m., Nov. 10, 1670, Mary Pettengill; was corporal in the militia 1686 to 1693; 
l)eoame sergeant in 1708, died in Newbury, Mass., Aug. 1714, aged 76 years. 
Richard Adams, son of Sergeant Abraham, b. in Newbury, Mass., Nov. 22 r 
1608; m. Dec. 12, 1717, Susanna Pike; d. Oct. 17, 1764, aged sixty-one years. 
John Adams, son of Richard, b. in Newbury, Mass., July 80, 1732 ; m. Dec. 22, 
1761, Elizabeth Thorlow ; d. Sept. 2, 1811, aged seventy-nine years. Dr. Free- 
born Adams, son of John, b. in Newbury, Mass., Sept. 80, 1774; graduated 
in medicine and moved to Newberry, S. C; m. Judith Finch; d. in New- 
berry, S. C. in 1812, leaving three children : one son, Ossian, who died young j 
Laura, who married Dr. Thomas Rutherford, of Newberry, and Eliza, who 
married Dr. John W. Simpson, of Laurens, S. 0., the latter couple being the 
parents of Cornelia Finch Simpson. (See Genealogical History of Adama 
Family, 1600-1900, by Andrew N. Adams.) 
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Henry Pattillo, b. June 16, 1884. 

Caspar Simpson, b. July 6, 1886. 

John Charles, b. Sept. 10, 1888. 

Lidie Farrow, b. Aug. 15, 1890. 

Cornelia Simpson, b. April 28, 1892. 

Martha Cobb, b. Sept. 5, 1896. 

Joseph, b. Aug. 28, 1898. 
Mr. and Mrs. Cooper's children were: 

Caroline, b. Dec. 9, 1889. 

Janie Farrow, b. Nov. 9, 1892. 

Kate Scales, b. March 13, 1896. 

John, b. June 3, 1900. 

Their first child, Cornelia Simpson, died when only 
two years old. 

6. Eosannah Waters Farrow lived but a short while 
after completing her education at Barhamville, near Co- 
lumbia. 

7. Julia Woodruff Farrow, the youngest daughter, 
now residing at Spartanburg Court House, South Caro- 
lina, was bom at Laurens Court House, June 2, 1838 ; 
was educated at Barhamville Female College, near Co- 
lumbia, and married Homer L. McGowan, December 13, 
1869, who was bom in Laurens County, South Carolina, 
June 10, 1837. He was a graduate of the South Caro- 
lina College at Columbia and a lawyer by profession. 
On the breaking out of the war between the States, he 
promptly enlisted and was made captain of Company 
F, Third Regiment, South Carolina Volunteers. He 
was in many battles and finally, at the front of battle at 
Savage Station, Virginia, he received two severe wounds : 
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one from a fragment of a shell in the shoulder^ and the 
other, only a few minutes afterwards, from a minie-ball 
striking him in the side, passing through into the lungs, 
and causing hemorrhages and finally consumption of the 
lungs, from which he ultimately died at Caesar^s Head, 
South Carolina, on the 28ih of July, 1873. After these 
wound* he was disabled for any Mnd of military duty 
«nd was elected by the General Assembly of South Caro- 
lina to the ofiBce of commissioner in equity for Lau- 
rens District, which oflBce he held until he was elected by 
the General Assembly to the office of solicitor on the 
seventh judicial circuit and which office he held until 
his death. He was a man of superior ability, an earnest 
and active member of the Presbyterian Church from 
•early manhood and was a remarkably kind and aflfection- 
ate husband and father. He left the following children : 

1. Jeanie, bom at Laurens Court House (where all his 
children were born) on December 4, 1860; married 
Charles Eutledge Holmes of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, and died July 24, 1889, at Spartanburg Court 
house. South Carolina, leaving two children, namely, 
James Gadsden, bom February 18, 1881, in Charles- 
ton, and Homer McGowan, bom August 29, 1887. 

2. Lavalette, bom May 4, 1863 ; married Alexander Law- 
rence White, May 20, 1885. Her children are: Mary 
Elizabeth, bom Febmary 20, 1886; Homer Mc- 
Gowan, born Jime 7, 1887 ; John Hamlin, bom March 
9, 1892. 

3. James Farrow, born July 27, 1865 ; married Margue- 
rite Charbonnier, of Athens, Georgia, in November, 
1892, a daughter of Professor Charbonnier, of the 
University of Georgia, at Athens. He has achieved 
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quite a name as a business man, and as this goes to 
press is a prominent member of the firm of Inman & 
Co., cotton-dealers, Augusta, Georgia. He has but 
one child, Henri Charbonnier, born October 26, 1894. 

4. Eosannah Waters, born November 20, 1867; married 
October 2, 1889, Hamilton Boykin Cantey, of Cam- 
den, South Carolina. Their children are : Jeanie Mc- 
Gowan, bom August 18, 1890 ; Hamilton Boykin, bom 
February 27, 1892; Samuel McG<>wan, bom June 6^ 
1893; William DeSaussure, born Jime 11, 1894; Bosa 
McGowan, born September 2, 1895; Edward Brevard^ 
bom November 12, 1896; Lavalette McGowan, bom 
December 4, 1897; Mary Boykin, born January 14^ 
1902. 

6. Samuel McGowan, bom September 1, 1870 ; not mar- 
ried. During Mr. Cleveland's second administration 
Secretary of the Navy Hon. Hillary A. Herbert,, 
who was an esteemed friend of the family, having 
been bom and raised at Laurens Court House, South 
Carolina, appointed him to the office of paymaster 
in the navy, and as this goes to print he is paymaster 
on that splendid battleship, Alabama, now cruising in 
the far distant troubled waters of Venezuela. But 
his widowed mother, being a true descendant of Ro- 
sannah Waters, tells him to go where duty calls. 

6. Pattillo Homer, bom November 23, 1872; married 
Martha White Miller, of Richmond, Kentucky, in 
May, 1894, and is .practicing law with eminent success- 
at Spartanburg, South Carolina. They have one 
child, Susie White, born Febmary 14, 1896. The 
three sons, James, Samuel and Pattillo thus left by 
a gallant father who gave up his life for a cause he 
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thought was right illustrate most beautifully the 
eommandmeiit, "Honor thy father and thy mother/* 
for no three sons were ever more devoted to a wid- 
owed mother. 

7. Nancy Farrow, bom 1798, daughter of Thomas Farrow 
and Anna Harrison (nee Pattillo) his wife; married 
her first cousin, Dr. Samuel Farrow, son of Landon 
Farrow, and had eleven children. (See Landon Farrow 
line.) 

MR. WHITNER's letter. 

No. 123 S. Pryor St., Atlanta, Ga., 
February 24, 1902. 
Mb. Hebbebt M. Milam, 

200 West Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
Deab Sib: In compliance with your request I have exerted 
myself to get up for you all the genealogical data possible as 
to the Farrows descending from Rosanna Waters who mar- 
ried John Farrow. Being myself a great-grandson of Pat- 
tillo Farrow, I have been able to get you pretty complete de- 
tails back to him, and have done all In my power as to other 
branches of the kindred. Aside from family records at my 
command I have gleaned some details from Heitman's ''His- 
torical Register of Officials of the Continental Army, 1775- 
1783," Dr. Ramsey's "History of South Carolina" and the 
writings of Chief-Justice John Belton O'Neall. Hoping you 
will feel free to transpose and properly arrange the matter 
herewith submitted as may be suggested by other material at 
your command, and wishing you success In your enterprise, 
I remain, most truly yours, 

John A. Whitneb, Jb. 

JOHN FARROW. 

III. John Farrow, second son of John and Bosanna 
Waters Farrow, died September 11, 1843, age eighty-seven 
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years ; married Miss Brown, who died April 17, 1827. He 
was a soldier in the Revolution, in the command of hia 
imcle. Colonel Philemon Waters. He had seven children 
as follows: Hannah, who married Mr. Higgins, and 
Mary, who married Mr. Jones; Thomas, John, Sarah, Be- 
becca, Jane. 

LANDON FABBOW. 

IV. Landon Farrow, third son of John and Eosanna 
(Waters) Farrow, bom January, 1769, died 1799, in Spar- 
tanburg County, South Carolina; married Miss Walker^ 
who died 1843. He was a gallant soldier in the Revolu- 
tion and was one of the ^Tarrow boys*^ referred to in the 
sketch of his mother, Rosanna Waters Farrow. Issue : (1) 
Samuel, (2) Corsandra, (3) Celia, (4) Waters. 

1. Samuel Farrow m. Nancy Farrow (his first cousin, 
b. 1798), daughter of Thomas and Anna (Pattillo) Far- 
row. He was an eminently successful physician at Lau- 
rens Court House, South Carolina, and then at Augusta^ 
Georgia, where he stood at the head of his profession 
for a great many years. He died about 1844. Issue, 
eleven children: Abner, Parmelia, Eliza, Skmuel, 
Thomas, Carrie, Augusta, Susan, Nettie, Cornelia and 
Sarah, most of whom died before becoming grown. Only 
two of them are now living: Carrie, who married Dr. 
Benjamin Woflford and lives at Spartanburg, South 
Carolina, no issue; and Nettie, unmarried, also living 
at Spartanburg, South Carolina. (See Thomas Farrow 
line.) 

2. Corsandra Farrow, died immarried and is buried at 
Cross Anchor, South Carolina. 

3. Celia Farrow, b. Jan. 30, 1791; d. Feb. 5, 1863; m. 
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Theo. Ducker (b. April 7, 1789; d. Oct. 9, 1876), and 
had with others: 

1. Adeline, b. 1816 ; d. 1898 ; never married. 

2. Hezekiah, b. 1818 ; m. Miss Vyce. He is now liv- 
ing at Cross Anchor, S. C. 

3. Louise, b. 1820; d. 1891; never married. 

4. Eachel, b. 1822; m. Edward Gentry; no issue. She 
and Mr. Gentry are both living and reside at Cross 
Anchor, S. C. 

. Waters Farrow, b. Dec, 1799, in Spartanburg County, 
South Carolina; d. Aug. 12, 1846; m. Sept. 26, 1822, 
Corsandra Cheek (b. Sept. 26, 1803; d. Sept 26, 1871). 
He was a consistent member of the Methodist Church, 
and was a class-leader for a number of years. Issue: 
(1) Landon, (2) Martha, (3) William, (4) Abner T., 
(6) Robert, (6) Waters, (7) Sarah, (8) Caroline, (9) 
James Pattillo. 

1. Landon Farrow, d. Oct. 8, 1845; age 18 years. 

2. Martha Farrow; d. Jan. 1882; m., 1863, John 
Cheek. Mr. Cheek was a soldier in the Confederate 
army and was killed at the battle of Gettysburg. Issue : 

1. Jane, married Mr. Poole and has a son, James, who 
married Miss Bland and lives at Summerville, S. C. 

2. Preston,' died unmarried. 

3. John, died unmarried. 

4. The name of the fourth child has not been ascertained. 

3. William Farrow, b. 1830; d. Jan. 1884; m. Aug. 
1, 1849, Miss Wrenn. He has a son who is a merchant 
at Wetumpka, Ala. 

4. Abner T. Farrow, b. Feb. 2, 1832, in Spartanburg 
County, S. C; m.(i) May 20, 1867, Malisa Eedd (b. 
April 6, 1832; d. Dec. 19, 1888). M.(ii) Nov. 6, 1890, 
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Sarah Williams (b. June 6, 1856). Mr. T'arrow lives in 
Spartanburg County and his post-office is Cross Anchor, 
S. C. Issue, first marriage: (1) Bossie, (2) Corsandra, 
(3) Alice, (4) Samuel Floyd, (5) Anna, (6) St. Law- 
rence. Issue, second marriage: (7) Juanita, (8) Tali- 
tha Elizabeth. 

1. Bossie Farrow, b. Jan. 9, 1860, in Spartanburg 
County, South Carolina; m., June 5, 1888, Bev. Jo- 
seph J. Jones, of Cartersville, Ga. (second wife). Mr. 
Jones was bom April 22, 1846, at Oak Bowery, Cham- 
bers County, Alabama, and removed to Cass (now 
Bartow) County, Georgia, in 1855. For a number 
of years he has done evangelical work in several 
Southern and Western States, has been remarkably 
successful in the number of conversions and doing 
great good wherever he has gone. He is a grandson 
of the late Bev. Samuel Jones, of the North Georgia 
Conference, and an elder brother of Bev. Sam P. 
Jones, the well-known evangelist. Issue: one child, 
Helen Farrow, bom January 20, 1898. 

2. Corsandra, b. Aug. 9, 1861 ; m. May 3, 1882, W. J. 
Hill (b. 1856), and resides at Hobbyville, S. C. Is- 
sue: Albert Eugene, b. April 14, 1883, and Walter 
Farrow, b. March 12, 1885. 

3. Alice, b. Nov. 28, 1866; m. Aug. 29, 1888, Prince 
Albert Gardner (b. Nov. 18, 1862, at Watertown, 
N. Y.). They reside now at Columbia, S. C. Issue: 
St. Lawrence, b. June 13, 1892; Prince Albert, b. 
Dec. 18, 1894. 

4. Samuel Floyd, b. Sept. 5, 1867; d. Dec. 10, 1888. 
Graduated from the Military Institute at Greenville, 
S. C. 
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6. Anna, b. Sept. 13, 1869; m. Jan. 6, 1892, William M. 
Bobo (b. 1867). Besides at TTnion, S. C. Issue: 
Anna Lucile, b. April 4, 1896 ; Helen Minter, b. May 
5, 1898. 

6. St. Lawrence, b. Sept. 21, 1871 ; m. April 19, 1893, 
Claud T. Boyd (b. Oct. 4, 1874). Besides at TTnion, 

5. C. No issue. 

7. Juanita, b. Aug. 29, 1891. 

8. Talitha Elizabeth, b. May 3, 1893. 

6. Eobert Farrow, b. Aug., 1838, m.(i), 1865, Miss 
Waldrop, by whom he has three children : Dixie, m. Mr. 
Sanders; Ida, also married a Mr. Sanders; and a son, 
William. By his second wife he has a son, Lyn. Mr. 
Farrow resides at Mexia, Texas. 

6. Waters Farrow, b. March, 1840. He was a cap- 
tain in the Confederate army and was killed at the bat- 
tle of Gettysburg, Pa. 

7. Sarah Farrow, m. Mr. Stone in 1865, and lives at 
Bishop, Spartanburg County, S. C. Issue: (1) Fan- 
nie, who married Mr. Watson and lives at Hobb3rville, 
S. C; (2) John, (3) Thomas, (4) Mary, (6) Ella. 

«. Caroline Farrow, b. 1843; m.(i), 1859, Mr. Aber- 
nathy. He was a Confederate soldier and was killed in 
battle at Sharpsburg, September, 1863. Issue: one 
child, Dickson, who married Miss Langford and is liv- 
ing in Texas. M.(ii) W. Tucker Workman. Issue, 
five children, all living in Texas. 

9. James Pattillo Farrow, b. 1845; d. 1871; never 
married. 

SAMUEL FARROW. 

V. Samuel Farrow, fourth son of John and Rosanna 
Waters Farrow, was bom June 8, 1762; married Eliza- 
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beth, daughter of Colonel Benjamin Herndon, of South 
Carolina. No issue. Samuel Farrow was captain in Col- 
onel William's command at the battle of Musgrove's Mill 
on the 18th of August, 1780, and contributed largely to 
the courageous movements of the troops in that battle 
which caused the capture of several hundred prisoners af- 
ter leaving over two hundred of the British dead on the 
field. For gallant conduct in that battle Colonel Williams 
was promptly promoted by Governor Eutledge to briga- 
dier-general. In a hand-to-hand fight in that battle. 
Captain Farrow received an ugly wound on the face, 
which left a scar for life. He was elected to Con- 
gress in 1812, and re-elected in 1814. While in Congress 
he conceived the idea of his State building an asylum for 
the insane and one for the deaf and dumb. He declined 
re-election to Congress in 1816 and declared himself a 
candidate for the House of Eepresentatives of the General 
Assembly of South Carolina for the avowed purpose of es- 
tablishing a lunatic asylum and a school for the deaf and 
dumb. He was elected and re-elected until finally in 1821 
he secured an appropriation of seventy thousand dollars 
to establish the limatic asylum, and it was only a few 
years until the school for the deaf and dumb was also es- 
tablished. After his success with the asylum he declined 
further public honors, and died in 1824. He is buried at 
the old home-place near Musgrove's Mill, and the inscrip- 
tion on his tomb reads : 

''SAMUEL FARROW. 

"Died in 1824 in the 63d year of his age. 
He was feared by the Tories and loved by the Whigs, 
A lawyer by profession and an honest man." 
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MARY FARROW. 

VI. Mary Farrow, daughter of John and Eosanna Wa- 
ters Farrow, b. Nov. 25, 1764; d. Dec. 7, 1843; m. James 
Clayton (b. April 6, 1766; d. Feb. 8, 1830). Issue: (1) 
Fielding, (2) William, (3) Elizabeth, (4) Eosanna, (5) 
Sarah, (6) Jane, (7) Nancy. 

1. Fielding, b. July 3, 1789; m. Edith Putnam. 

2. William, m. (i) Polly Bragg and had two children^ 
Daniel and James. M. (ii) Elizabeth Bruton, and had 
six children: Mary, Sarah, Jonah, Albert, Eosanna^ 
Eichard. 

3. Elizabeth, m. James Casey and had three children'. 
Samuel, Harriet Amanda and Albert. Harriet 
Amanda, b. 1819; m. 1844, J. B. Poole (d. 1897) and 
had only one child, James Albert, who removed to 
Georgia in 1869, and it is thought died years ago. When 
last heard of he was near Kingston, 6a. Mrs. Poole 
is now in her eighty-third year, and resides at Ora, Lau- 
rens County, S. C, where she has made her home for 
a number of years. 

4. Eosanna, m. Peter Wallace. 
6. Sarah. 

6. Jane. 

7. Nancy, b. June 23, 1803 ; m. Philemon M. Waters (b. 
Feb. 10, 1798). Issue: 

1. William, b. June 23, 1826. 

2. Mary Ann, b. Nov. 25, 1827. 

3. John C, b. May 30, 1830. 
(See Landon Waters family.) 

JANE FARROW. 

VII. Jane Farrow, daughter of John and Eosanna 
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Waters Farrow, b. Aug. 1, 1768; d. July 28, 1828, and bur- 
ied at New Hope Church, Spartanburg County, S. C; 
m. Spencer Bobo (b. May 29, 1767; d. Feb. 20, 1816). 
All their children removed from South Carolina and we 
have not been able to ascertain the names of any of them. 

WILLIAM FARROW. 

VIII. William Farrow, fifth son of John and Eosanna 
Waters Farrow, b. April 3, 1771; m. Bhoda (his first 
cousin), daughter of Colonel Philemon Waters. Their 
children as far as we have been able to learn are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Jennie, m. Doctor West. 

2. Charlotte, m. Willis Arnold. 

3. Eichard, m. Elizabeth Stewart. 

4. Eosanna, m. Zebulun Bragg. 

5. Elizabeth, m. Thomas Murphy. 

6. Nancy, m. Isaac Odear. 

7. Eobert. 

8. William. 

(See the Waters" family.) 

THE BATTLE OF MUSGROVE^S MILL. 

The battle of Musgrove's Mill had a peculiar origin. 
General John McDowell, of North Carolina, was in com- 
mand of about two thousand men, encamped at Smith's 
Ford on Broad Eiver, fifteen miles below Cherokee Ford. 
Colonel Innis with seven hundred men (Tories) had gone 
into camp at Musgrove's Mill on the Enoree Eiver, on the 
Laurens side of the river, forty miles from McDowell's 
camp. A considerable number of McDowell's troops 
were from the country occupied by Colonel Innis, among 
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them four of the Farrow brothers whose widowed mother, 
Rosanna Waters Farrow, and their sisters, were living at 
the old homestead on Enoree River, only eight miles above 
the enemy. The general had a different expedition in 
view and was averse to moving upon the enemy at Mus- 
grove^s Mill, but his soldiers from the old Ninety-Six Dis- 
trict demanded that Colonel Innis be driven out of their 
section. The feeling became so highly worked up in favor 
of driving the enemy away from Musgrove's Mill, the Far- 
row boys being chief instigators in it, that General Mc- 
Dowell consented for those who favored the expedition to 
ignore all rank and all military organization for the time 
being and organize a force for that special expedition. 
Soon they had seven hundred volunteers organized for 
the fight under command of Colonel Shelby, of North Car- 
olina, who after the Revolution was twice elected governor 
of Kentucky. On the 18th of August, 1780, they 
started and marched all night, and early in the morning 
made the attack. In the meanwhile, after getting into 
the immediate vicinity of the enemy, it was reliably 
learned that Colonel Emines in command of a British regi- 
ment from New York, seven hundred strong, had the day 
before reinforced the enemy, making them fourteen hun- 
dred strong. But those seven hundred men had volun- 
teered to drive the enemy away from their homes and 
loved ones and though the odds were so badly against 
them they rushed bravely on. It was the most brilliant 
battle of the Revolution. Colonel Shelby lost only thirty 
men killed, among them Captain Inman, while there were 
over two hundred of the enemy left dead on the field and 
about three hundred of them taken prisoners, the re- 
mainder of them stampeding in great disorder. Captain 
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Thomas Farrow, commanding a company of South Caro- 
lina partisan rangers, was severely wounded and his 
brother, Samuel Farrow, afterwards member of Congress 
from the district, while in a hand-to-hand fight in the 
thickest of the battle, received a bad. cut across his face 
from the sword of the enemy, leaving an ugly scar which 
he carried to his grave. 



CHAPTEE X. 
Thomas W. Waters Branch. — "Ferry Phil/' — Bo- 

SANNA, LyDIA and DavID WATERS. 

Major Thomas Willoughby Waters. But very little 
data for a sketch of Major Waters has been collected. He 
was a native of Virginia and probably removed to South 
Carolina about the time or soon after the time of the re- 
moval of his brother, Colonel Waters. The secretary of 
State's office at Columbia, South Carolina, has been exam- 
ined for grants of land to him. There are of record seven 
grants, aggregating nineteen hundred and eighty-two 
acres. Five of these grants, aggregating eight hundred 
and seventy-two acres, are grants to Thomas Waters. 
The oldest of these is of date April 6, 1773, for three hun- 
dred acres located in Granville County, now embraced in 
the present limits of Beaufort and Hampton counties. 
The junior grant to Thomas Waters is dated August 6, 
1793, for seventy-six acres in Newberry County, and so 
are the others except the first mentioned. Two grants 
were made in the name of Thomas W. Waters, the first 
in Newberry County, for one thousand acres, dated Au- 
gust 1, 1793; the other for one hundred and six acres, 
dated June 3, 1794, in Newberry County, bounded by 
lands of Colonel Waters, Waters land and others. The 
oldest grant to Thomas Waters for land located in Ninety- 
Six District is for two hundred and twenty-six acres on 
Eocky Creek, waters of Saluda Eiver, and from the loca- 
tion must have been in Edgefield (now Saluda) County. 

123 
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Judge O^Neal in "Annals of Newberry^* makes no mention 
of Thomas Waters, but in several places incidentally re- 
fers to Thomas W. Waters, and it is presumed that all of 
the above-described grants were made to one and the same 
individual. Major Waters was bom in Prince William 
County, Virginia, about 1736 or 1738. It is not known 
whether he had married before his removal to South Caro- 
lina. He may have, previous to his removal from his na- 
tive State, wedded some Virginia ^lassie^' and was accom- 
panied on his long journey to his new Southern home by 
his young wife. Unfortunately the maiden name of his 
wife is not remembered, neither is that of her family 
known. In the hard contest and struggle for independ- 
ence, he patriotically espoused the cause of his country, 
and aided her cause with his -service and means to the ex- 
tent of his abilities. 

After the fall of Charleston, Judge O'Neal says the Wa- 
ters were among those who refused British protection. 
Data for a record of his military services in the war of 
the Revolution is not obtainable. It is to be regretted 
that South Carolina made no effort to collate and pre- 
serve the rolls of her Revolutionary soldiers. 

At the March term of court, 1789, Thomas W. Waters 
is mentioned as one of the justices present ("Annals of 
Newberry,'' p. 16, old edition). Thomas W. Wa- 
ters was appointed tax-collector for Newberry in the act 
of the General Assembly, 1797. (See 5 Stats. S. C, p. 
347.) He was also named as one of the commissioners 
for improving the navigation of the Saluda River (5 Stats. 
S. C, p. 383). He was the contractor who built the jail 
and court-house for Newberry in 1799, and is mentioned 
by. O'Neal as Major Thomas W. Waters ("Annals of New- 
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berry/^ pp. 105-108, old edition). The honors thus con- 
ferred show the high estimation of his merit and integrity 
held by his fellow citizens. The date of his death is not 
now remembered. The names of only four of his children 
have been ascertained: Philemon, Eosanna, Lydia and 
David. 

Philemon Waters was probably the oldest child of 
Major Thomas W. Waters. He is better known as "Ferry 
Phil,'^ to distinguish him from others of the same name. 
He was quite a boy when the war of Revolution com- 
menced, and had scarcely attained his majority when 
peace was concluded. After the defeat of Gates, when 
his country was regarded and treated as a conquered prov- 
ince, he no doubt witnessed and heard recited many fiend- 
ish deeds committed upon his defenseless countrymen by 
an insulting and vengeful foe. And when the contest was 
hotly waged along the banks of the Saluda with the ene- 
mies of his country by the partisan bands of Pickens, But- 
ler, Hammond and others, his youthful ardor was enkin- 
dled and no longer brooked restraint, and the beardless 
boy was transformed into the fearless patriot, anxious to 
grapple and battle to the death with the enemies of his 
country. Joining the ranks of his patriotic countrymen, 
blow after blow was struck whenever and wherever oppor- 
tunity presented. They succeeded in driving the enemy 
from post after post, until the country was freed from 
the presence of the invader and the freedom of his coun- 
try achieved. 

An incident in the life of Waters, during the war of 
the Eevolution, is related in a letter from his grandson^ 
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John Boyce, to his brother William W. Boyce, of date 1859, 
as follows: 

*^The British and Tories encamped at Lee's Ferry on 
the Edgefield side of Saluda Eiver ; the Americans on the 
Newberry side of the river. They, the Americans, were 
fearful that their numbers were not numerous enough to 
dispute the passage of the river, and they wished if possi- 
ble to get an estimate of the number of the British and 
Tories. Philemon Waters volunteered to get it for them 
if possible, he then lacking several months of being six- 
teen years old. He went into the river about a m^e be- 
low where the British were encamped. 

"Just below Lee's Ferry the river is shoaly for some dis- 
tance, but Waters having been reared in the neighborhood 
was probably well acquainted with the river and especially 
that there were not many places where he would have to 
swim, and as the water in timibling over the shoals made 
quite a roaring noise, he thought the enemy would not 
hear him as he waded or swam, as the case might be. It 
was at night when he undertook the feat. 

^TEe went cautiously along near the bank of the river 
on the Edgefield side until he got opposite to their camp, 
counting and estimating their numbers as well as he 
could. He then retired down the river in the same cau- 
tious manner, reached in safety the American camp and 
gave the information he had acquired. The Americans 
<3oncluding that they were not strong enough to oppose the 
passage of the river, retreated. 

"In the battle of Eutaw he was in the advance-guard 
and afterwards told how they fought for two or three 
mules before the main battle came on at Eutaw Springs. 
Here the British were encamped; and rather than the 
Americans should get possession of their stores, such 
things that they could not take with them they destroyed, 
staving in the heads of the liquor-casks, which mingling 
with the waters of the spring gave them a decidedly groggy 
flavor." 
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This battle, the last on South Carolina soil, was fought 
September 8, 1781. Each side had about twenty-three 
hundred men. The Americans attacked and swept every- 
thing before them; the militia fought strongly and per- 
sistently. When the half-starved and ragged Americans 
had gained the enemy's camp, they fell to feasting on the 
good things found there, thinking the day had been won. 
The British returned to the attack and the Americans were 
forced to retire. This battle virtually ended the war in 
Carolina. Colonel Waters was also present and engaged 
in this battle, and it is probable that young Waters was 
attached to his command. 

After the battle he said to his relative, ^TJncle, do you 
call this a battle, or scrimmage ?'' In 1788 a ferry over 
Saluda Eiver was established, by act of the Legislature, at 
the mouth of Rocky Creek, and vested in Philemon Wa- 
ters. The charter of the said ferry was renewed in 1807 
and again in 1813. (9 Stats. S. C, pp. 316, 429, 472.) 
This is the ferry now known as Holley's. There are many 
grants of land to this name, a number of which were to 
him. He lived long after the war and died in the posses- 
iiion of a large estate. Each of his children inherited a 
handsome fortune in real estate and slave property. His 
youngest son, Jonathan Dawson Waters, received the home 
plantation, which contained about eighteen hundred acres 
and extended about three miles along the Saluda River. 

By reference to the family record elsewhere spoken of, 
it is learned that he married Ruth Llewellyn, January 
14, 1789. Issue: Mary, Lydia, Sarah, Rosanna, Philemon, 
Thomas, Elvira, Harriet, Jonathan Dawson and Eliza. 
These children in addition to inherited wealth, received 
liberal education. In manners, customs and sentiments 
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this family were distinctively Southern and representative 
of that social class whose refinement and hospitality were 
prominent features among the best people in ante-bellum 
days. And their descendants are a race of fair and intel- 
lectual women and brave and knightly men. 

Philemon Waters died in what might be called the youth 
of old age. He lived long enough to see his country in 
the enjoyment of peace and commanding the respect of 
the nations of the Old World. On his tombstone in the 
Bush River churchyard his epitaph reads: 

"Sacred to the memory of Philemon Waters, who departed 
this Ufe on the Ist of March, 1818. in the 56th year of his 
age. 

"His soul has sped its lofty flight 
To realms of more congenial light 
Where saints and angels meet to sing 
The praises of their Heavenly King." 

BosANNA Waters, daughter of Major Thomas W. Wa- 
ters, married John HoUey. Several children were bom 
to them, and many of the descendants of their family are 
living in Saluda County, formerly part of Edgefield 
County. Mr. John Holley lived in Edgefield County, and 
one of his children, David DeWalt Holley, was prominently 
known. He owned the ferry chartered first in the name 
of Philemon Waters in 1786. Mr. D. L. Holley recently 
died and leift surviving him several children and grand- 
children. 

Lydia Waters, daughter of Major Thomas W. Waters, 
married and probably had children, but who she married 
and the names of her children has not been learned. 

David Waters, son of Major Thomas W. Waters. (See 
Chapter XIV.) 



CHAPTER XI. 

Branch op "Ferry Phil Waters." — Mary Waters. — 

Lydia Boyce. — John Boyob. — William W. 

Boyoe. — Sarah DeWalt and her 

Descendants. — Eosanna 

Waters. 

MARY waters. 

I. Maoy Waters, daughter of Philemon Waters and 
his wife, Buth Llewellyn, was bom in Newberry County, 
South Carolina, October 22, 1789. Died young. 

LYDIA WATERS. 

II. Lydia Waters, daughter of Philemon Waters and 
Ruth Llewellyn Waters, was bom December 29, 1790, and 
married Eobert Boyce, of Newberry, South Carolina. A 
portion of their married life was passed in Charleston, 
where Mr. Boyce was a successful merchant. Lydia Wa- 
ters Boyce was a woman of superior intellect, and well 
educated. She attended the best schools of the day, no- 
tably the Jefferson Academy, of Monticello, South Caro- 
lina, and the Moravian School, at Salem, North Carolina. 
She also was endowed with a fine business capacity, and 
this combined with unusual comeliness made her a 
marked personage. She died of consumption in St. Au- 
gustine, Florida, September 27, 1830. Her body rests in 
the Protestant cemetery there, and over her grave a hand- 
some monument stands. 

The children of Eobert Boyce and Lydia Waters Boyce 
were : 
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1. John, who married his cousin, Eosannah Boyce, and re- 
moved to Pajiola County, Mississippi, where he died 
during the war between the. States, leaving no children. 
He was a man of steriing qualities, and in his young^ 
manhood was so handsome that he was styled "the 
Apollo." He was ardently devoted to Southern rights 
and from bodily infirmities (being a paralytic) not hav- 
ing it in his power to take an active part in defending^ 
those rights, he furnished a substitute, and in every 
way possible rendered material aid. He died during^ 
the war. 

2. Samuel Farrow Boyce, second son of Robert and Lydia 
Waters Boyce, did not arrive at man^s estate, but died 
of a fever about 1820, in Cheshire, Connecticut, where 
he and his brother John were attending school. 

WILLIAM WATEKS BOYOE. 

3. William Waters Boyce, third and last son of Eobert and 
Lydia Waters Boyce, was born in Charleston, South 
Carolina, October 24, 1818, and was much the junior of 
his brothers. There were no sisters. William was be- 
reft of his mother when not quite twelve years of age. 
Although his father survived some years, the home wa& 
broken up, and thereafter when not at boarding-school 
or college, William lived in the home of his uncle, Ker 
Boyce, the millionaire merchant and broker of Charles- 
ton. A very strong affection existed between him and 
his cousins, John J., Samuel J., James P. and Ker 
Boyce, and the mutual love of his brother and himself 
was most tender and beautiful. William was studious, 
and at all times a voluminous reader. He was a pupil 
in Bishop England's school in Charleston; during the 
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time of his mother's invalidism at St. Augustine, con- 
tinued his studies there; attended school at Eice Creek 
Springs; also Dr. Waddell's celebrated school, and Mt. 
Zion in Winnsboro. At the South Carolina College he 
ranked with the talented young men, but did not re- 
main to graduate. He afterwards matriculated at the 
University of Virginia, there devoting himself almost 
exclusively to the study of belles-lettres and the law. 
He also studied law imder the distinguished jurist, 
James L. Petigru. On October 17, 1838, William Wa- 
ters Boyce married Mary E., daughter of Dr. George B. 
and Mrs. Elizabeth M. Pearson, of Fairfield District, 
South Carolina. He began the practice of law in 
Winnsboro, on February 26, 1841, continuing it with 
marked success and distinction until he was elected a 
member of the United States House of Bepresentatives, 
in which he took his seat in December, 1853. He had 
some years previously represented Fairfield in the State 
Legislature. His career in the United States Congress 
was an honorable and distinguished one. He did not 
speak on every issue, but whenever he demanded the 
floor his speeches were models of sound judgment, pro- 
found thought and pure English. As chairman of a se- 
lect committee on the tariff, he made a report advocat- 
ing free trade and direct taxation that made for him a 
world-wide reputation as an economist and logician. 
Richard Colden commended it highly, and wrote to the 
author in the following terms : "I have as you know had 
a pretty wide acquaintance with such documents, but 
can conscientiously say that I have never before enjoyed 
the pleasure of reading so condensed and yet so com- 
plete an argument in favor of free trade and direct 
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taxation/' Mr. Boyce^s course in politics was conserva- 
tive until the triumph of the Republican party in 1860. 
He had actively opposed the secession of South Caro- 
lina in 1861, but on the election of Abraham Lincoln 
to the presidency he thought the time had come for 
South Carolina to act if she could maintain her honor 
and dignity, at the same time hoping (how vainly af- 
ter-events proved) the other Southern States could set- 
tle existing difficulties, so that his own State might re- 
turn to the Union without any reproach against her fair 
name. He went to Montgomery, Alabama, February, 
1861, as one of the South Carolina delegation to the 
Provisional Congress and assisted in the organization 
of the Confederate government and was a signer of the 
provisional constitution. He later offered the reso- 
lution that effected the removal of the Confederate cap- 
ital to Eichmond. There he signed the permanent con- 
stitution and continued a member of the lower House 
during the four years of its existence. In Congress he 
continually urged active measures, imtil he had every 
reason to believe that Southern indepe^ndence could not 
be accomplished, when in September, 1864, he wrote 
an open letter to President Davis that caused great ex- 
citement and much unjust criticism. His argument in 
this letter was that Mr. Davis and Mr. Lincoln could 
never make peace, and that every effort should be made 
at the South to promote the election of Gteneral Mc- 
Clellan. The following extract from that letter was 
both prophetic and brave : "The question rests with yon. 
The responsibility is with you, the consequences will be 
with your country. You and Mr. Lincoln can never 
make peace. You may traverse indefinitely the same 
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bloody circles you have been moving in for the last 
four years, but you will never approach any nearer than 
you are now/' The ending of the war left Mr. Boyce 
reduced financially, and for the purpose of restoring his 
fallen fortunes, accompanied by Mrs. Boyce he removed 
to Washington the latter part of 1865. He hoped to 
practice his profession, but having been a "reber' and 
not being able to taka the iron-clad oath, it was some 
time before he was admitted to the courts. He met 
those impediments bravely without complaint, and when 
at length the courts were opened to him, he made good 
use of lost time, and in about ten years acquired a com- 
fortable fortime. The greatest sorrow of his life was 
the death of his daughter, Mary Pearson DuBose, March 
2, 1867. The ^'bon camaraderie" that existed between 
him and his daughters was most interesting and lovely. 
During the latter part of March, 1867, Mrs. Boyce and 
the surviving daughter and her husband took up their 
abode in the home in Fairfax County, Virginia, that 
Mr. Boyce provided for them. He gave up the active 
practice of law in 1877 and retired to his farm, the 
quiet of which he greatly enjoyed. After several years 
of failing health, he passed from earthly scenes on Mon- 
day, February 3, 1890, and on Thursday after was laid 
to rest near his beloved child in St. John's cemetery, 
Winnsboro, South Carolina. Mr. Boyce could most 
truthfully have said with Cranmer, "The good I stand 
on is my truth and honesty.'' 
The children of William Waters and Mary E. Boyce were: 

Frances A., who married Richard W. Gaillard. They 
have had no children. 

James Alston, who died in infancy. 
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Mary Pearson, who married Eobert Marion DuBose. 
A daughter, Jane Porcher, was bom to them who lived 
but a few months. A few weeks later the attractive 
and gifted young mother joined her little one in the 
better land. In their grave many hopes lie buried, 
Mrs. Boyce and her daughter, Frances A. Boyce Gaillard, 
are living in their Virginia home, and the latter is the 
last surviving des^ndant of Robert Boyce and Lydia 
Waters. 

SARAH WATERS. 

III. Sarah Waters, daughter of Philemon Waters and 
Euth Llewellyn, was bom in Newberry County (th^i 
district), South Carolina, March 12, 1793. She was called 
Sally, and married Daniel DeWalt. The children bom of 
this marriage were: Ker Boyce, Thomas Waters, N^h)- 
leon Bonaparte, Nancy, Caroline, Sarah Elizabeth, Har- 
riet Herbert, Laura Eliza, Amelia, Liberty Victoria, and 
Kaiherine Bebecca. 

1. Ker Boyce DeWalt, and all of his brothers and sisters, 
were bom and reared in Newberry County, South Caro- 
lina. He was a Confederate soldier and died in Vir- 
ginia of disease contracted while in the service of his 
country. He married Mary Hare and was the father 
of three children : Caroline, a daughter, married J. Now- 
lin. Of Lucien and Waters, his two sons, we have no 
account. A daughter, Francis Fry, married H. Ma- 
thews ; issue : one child, Helen, who married — . Sawyer. 

2. Thomas Waters DeWalt married ; is- 
sue: Daniel and Thomas Waters. 

3. Napoleon Bonaparte DeWalt married Carolina Harris. 
Of the names of his children we have learned only one : 

William Boyce DeWalt, bom Nov. 11, 1845 ; m. Mary 
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E. Jones (b. Ang. 8, 1857), June 29, 1869. To them 
ten children were bom, as follows: 

1. Lelia, b. April 20, 1870; m. S. H. Eobertson, Ang. 
8, 1895; issue, four children. 

2. Boyce, b. Jan. 5, 1872; m. Dido Brown, May 6, 1900; 
issue, Waters Herbert. 

3. Hastin Napoleon, b. Dec. 30, 1873; d. Feb. 22, 1898. 

4. Clyde, b. March 12, 1876. 

5. Sarah Caroline, b. Dec. 2, 1878» 

6. Clara, b. July 7, 1883. 

7. Rita Elenora, b. Feb. 27, 1886; d. July 19, 1900. 

8. Magnolia, b. Aug. 28, 1888. 

9. Ivy, b. April 4, 1891. 

10. WilUam, b. Nov. 11, 1894. 

Napoleon Bonapaxte DeWalt died or was killed during the 
Civil War in the line of duty in the Southern army. 
The son, William Boyce DeWalt, with his family, is liv- 
ing at Eeagan, Falls County, Texas. 

4. Nancy DeWalt married James K. Adams. He was 
captain of an Alabama company in the Confederate 
States army and was killed early in the war, at Ports- 
mouth or Norfolk, Virginia. His children are Ida R. 
and Leila Adele. 

5. Caroline DeWalt married John Barrett; issue, J. Wil- 
liam Barrett. 

6. Sarah Elizabeth DeWalt married Henry William Wa- 
ters, her first cousin. Her descendants are traced in the 
line of her husband. 

7. Harriet Herbert DeWalt married William C. Wilson; 
issue. Waters Herbert and Clara Waters. Waters Her- 
bert Wilson is a judge and prominent citizen. He 
ranks high as a jurist. He is unmarried and lives at 
Galveston, Texas. 
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8. Laura Eliza DeWalt married Dr. Jacob S. West, of 
Edgefield County, South Carolina, June 10, 1856. Is- 
sue: 

Inez West, b. July 11, 1867; d. Dec. 22, 1868. 

Sarah Bebecca West, b. March 24, 1860; d. April 27, 
1860. 

Arthur DeWalt West, b. Aug. 17, 1864; m. Octavia 
Clark, Jan. 20, 1897; issue, Eljean West. 

Mary Francis West, b. Dec. 21, 1866; m. J. Blakely 
Taylor, June 21, 1886. Issue : Norman Bates, b. Apri 
18, 1886; Mary Madeline, b. May 19, 1890, and Laura 
Josephine, b. Oct. 13, 1896. 

Thomas DeWalt West, b. April 2, 1869; d. June 11, 
1879. 

Ella Kate West, b. Jan. 9, 1872; m. Robert W. 
Spence; issue: Joseph W., Mary, Constance and Stan- 
ley. 

Pinckney EzeMel West, b. Nov. 27, 1873. 

Cora Amelia West, b. May 16, 1877; m. Silas H. Kee- 
tors, July 16, 1898. 
Dr. Jacob S. West is a physician and resides at San An- 
gelo, Texas. We are under obligations to his wife, Mrs. 
Laura Eliza DeWalt West, for data as to the family of 
her mother, Mrs. Sarah Waters DeWalt. 

9. Amelia DeWalt. 

10. Liberty Victoria DeWalt married 0. B. Hughes; is- 
sue: Edward, Julia, Willis, Henry, Lelia, Annie, Kate 
and Herbert. 

11. Katherine Bebecca DeWalt. 

IV. Eosanna Waters, daughter of Philemon Waters 
and Euth Llewellyn Waters, was bom October 23, 1794; 
died young. 



CHAPTER XII. 

Descendants op Philemon Wateks, Jr., and Thomas 

Watebs. — Fry, Waters, Marrast, 

Bock and Others. 

V. Philemon Waters, Junior, a son of Philemon 
Waters (called 'Terry Phil'') and his wife Enth Llewellyn, 
was bom in Newberry Cotinty (district). South Carolina, 
March 12, 1794. He married his cousin, Elenora Clary 
Summers, daughter of Bosanna Waters and John Sum- 
mers, and granddaughter of Colonel Philemon Waters. 
To them were bom Francis, John Philemon, David, Har- 
riet, Henry William, and Kate. All of these children 
were bom in iNewberry County, South Carolina, and emi- 
grated to Texas sometime before the Civil War, and their 
descendants are living in that State. 

1. Francis Waters married Joseph Fry. She died, leaving 
no children. 

2. John Philemon Waters, hero and warrior, had a ro- 
mantic attachment for arms and the tented field. He 
was born and reared in affluent circumstances, and his 
natural gifts and acquirements fitted him to fill with 
honor and distinction any station in life to which he 
may have aspired. He chose rather to follow the for- 
times of war and became a soldier by profession. In 
the war with Mexico, in Cuba with Lopez, under Gen- 
eral William Walker in Nicaragua, and in the great 
Civil War, his blade flashed where the contest waxed 
fiercest and the tide of battle rose to its highest swell. 

187 
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He did as much to maintain the military reputation of 
the family as any one who ever bore the name. He 
well sustained and represented the fighting characters of 
his grandfather and great-grandfather. 

In the Mexican War Colonel John C. Hays thus 
speaks of his serrices: 

"San Francisco, December 19, 1856. 
'T hereby certify that John P. Waters was a member 
of Capt. Ben McCuUough^s Company, 1st Regiment 
Texas Mounted Vols, in the war with Mexico; that he 
served most honorably and gallantly at the storming 
of Monterey, Mexico, and was wounded in that engage- 
ment. ^'JoHN C. Hays, 
'Tj&te Col. Com'd'g 1st Begt. Texas Vols.'' 
Copied from original in possession of Mrs. Francis 
Gaillard, Alexlindria, Virginia. 

The South had furnished most of the men and officers 
for the Mexican War, and their easy military triumph had 
begotten a contempt for Spanish-American valor. It 
was believed that Cuba was ripe for revolt and that a 
handful of men could seize Cuba where the natives would 
rise at once in arms to secure liberty. 

Narciso Lopez, a brave Spanish cavalry officer and ar- 
dent patriot for Cuban independence, stirred up this sen- 
timent and secured the sympathy of leading Southern 
men, notably Governor Quitman of Mississippi and Col- 
onel Crittenden of Kentucky. John P. Waters entered 
with enthusiasm into the movement. The first expedi- 
tion was frustrated by the United States government in 
1849. In the beginning of July, 1860, six hundred and 
fifty-two men were embarked at New Orleans on two sail- 
ing-vessels and the steamer Creole. And eluding the vigi- 
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lance of the United States authorities and the Spanish 
war-ships in efforts to intercept them, they eflEected a 
landing at Cardenas, which after a sharp skirmish, they 
captured; but the expected uprising of the natives did 
not take place, and Lopez re-embarked his band and re- 
turned to the United States. He was arrested by the au- 
thorities at Savannah, Georgia, but was released. The 
steamer was confiscated and sold. 

On the 2d of August, 1851, four hundred iU-armed and 
poorly equipped men embarked on the little steamer Pom- 
pero. They were with few exceptions American, 
These fierce spirits had come together without previous 
drilling or knowledge of each other, and mutual jealous- 
ies and insubordination soon manifested themselves in 
the little band. Eluding the Spanish war-ships they ef- 
fected a landing on the island of Cuba at midnight, be- 
tween the 11th and 12th of August, and the steamer was 
sent back for reinforcements and supplies. Colonel Crit- 
tendon and one hundred and twenty men, with the bag- 
gage and ammimition, were left behind, while Lopez and 
the remaining forces pushed on to Las Pozas, a village ten 
miles distant. Captain Kelly, with forty men, succeeded 
in rejoining Lopezes forces. The others left with Colo- 
nel Crittenden were captured and executed. 

At Las Pozas Lopez's band of two hundred and eighty 
men were attacked by the Spanish. The Spanish were 
repulsed with great loss by the deadly fire which is the 
pre-eminent characteristic of American troops. The loss 
of the invaders was thirty-five ; that of the Spaniards two 
hundred killed and a large number wounded. Among the 
loss of the invaders were Colonel Dowman, and General 
Pragay, a brave Hungarian oflScer. The invaders re- 
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Buined their march into the interior on the 14th of Au- 
gust, leaving behind their wounded, for whom they had no 
transportation. These were afterwards captured, killed 
and mutilated by the Spaniards. 

The second action with the Spanish troops occurred at 
the coffee plantation of Las Frias, the Spanish attacking 
with four howitzers, twenty cavalry and twelve hundred 
infantry, led by General Enna. The Spaniards were ut- 
terly routed in this engagement and their commanding 
general mortally wounded. This was the work of about 
two hundred muskets, for many of Lopezes men had 
thrown away their arms on the long and toilsome march. 
The forces of Lopez were too weak to profit by their des- 
perate victory and had no means of following up their 
success. 

Plunging into the mountains they wandered about for 
days, drenched with rains, destitute of food or proper 
clothing. In despair they separated from each other, only 
a few steadfast comrades remaining by their leader. In 
the neighborhood of San Cristoval, Lopez finally surren- 
dered and was carried to Havana and garotted. The 
other prisoners were sent to the Moorish fortress of Centa 
and after a long imprisonment finally pardoned. 

The daring gallantry of this little band, actuated by 
lofty motives, appeals to our pride and sympathy. Some 
of them probably lived to rejoice that Cuba at last ob- 
tained freedom from Spanish misrule as the result of the 
Spanish-American war. 

John P. Waters and his brother David were colonels in 
General William Walker's Nicaraguan expedition. In the 
actions and hard fighting brought on by hi& attempt to 
establish himself as the head of the government, their gal- 
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lantry was highly praised by the local press of South Car- 
olina. 

It is believed he either died or was killed during the 
Civil War. Nothing further has been learned of him. 
Enough is known however to establish the soldierly char- 
acter that shone so conspicuously in him. 

"Ready to do what a hero can. 
Wall to sap, or river to ford. 
Cannon to front, oi; foe to pursue, 
StiU ready to do, and sworn to be true 

As a man and a patriot can." 

3. David Waters, son of Philemon Waters, Junior, and 
Eleanor Clary Summers Waters, was bom in Newberry 
County, South Carolina. It is a matter for regret that 
such meager material for sketches of the members of 
this family could be obtained. With his brother, John 
P. Waters, he joined General William Walker. 

Walker's filibustering expeditions from 1853 to 1860 in 
Mexico and Central America are matters of history, al- 
though no very full accoimt of them are to be found in 
any history of the United States. In 1865 General Wal- 
ker raised a band of followers and proceeded to Central 
America. There being joined by a regiment of natives, 
he fought and gained a battle at Bivas on the 29th of 
Jime, 1855. In a second battle at Virgin Bay he was also 
successful. Fighting continued until the following sum- 
mer, when his influence had become so powerful that he 
was elected president of Nicaragua. Young Waters and 
his brother, John P. Waters, were both colonels imder 
Walker and in the several engagements fought by Wal- 
ker they served with a gallantry inherited from their brave 
ancestry. The other Central American States, assisted by 
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the Vanderbilt Steamship Company, combined against 
him and on May 1, 1857, captured Walker and his forces. 
Walker was put under an insufficient bond at New Or- 
leans, which he forfeited, and organized another com* 
pany. These were embarked on board of the steamer 
Fashion at Mobile, Alabama, November 25, 1857, and 
succeeded in reaching Punta Arenas, Nicaragua. Commo* 
dore Paulding, of the United States navy, landed his 
sailors and marines and captured Walker and his asso- 
ciates on the soil of Nicaragua, and brought them pris- 
oners on board of his war-sUp to Washington. This act 
of the Commodore was repudiated by the authorities of the 
United States government and Walker and the others 
were liberated. 

David Waters was one of those brought prisoners to 
Washington on board of Paulding's war-ship. 

Accounts of Walker filled the newspapers of that pe- 
riod, and the gallantry of David and John P. Waters was 
noticed and referred to in complimentary terms by the 
Carolina papers of that day. David Waters was an officer 
in the Confederate States army. As captain he was in 
command of an artillery company. We know nothing as 
to his services in the Civil War, which he survived. He 
was married, but to whom and whether he had children 
has not been ascertained. If living and what he is doing 
we have been unable to learn. 

4. Harriet Waters, daughter of Philemon Waters, Junior, 
and Eleanor C. Summers Waters, married John Mar- 
rast. Issue: Edward El, Goree, and Clara. Edward K. 
Marrast is unmarried; Goree died young, and Clara 

married and died and left children. Colonel 

John Marrast was an officer in the Confederate States 
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army and died or was killed during the war. Mrs. Har- 
riet Waters Marrast is living at San Antonio, Texas. 

5. Henry William Waters was a son of Philemon Waters, 
Junior, and by his wife Eleanor C. Summers Waters. 
He studied law in the oflBce of W. W. Boyce, at Winns- 
boro. South Carolina, and was admitted to practice. 
He removed to Texas and, abandoning the practice 

^of law, studied medicine and became a physician. He 
was a graduate of the South Carolina College. In the 
Civil War he was a surgeon with the rank of major, 
and was wounded. He married his cousin, Elizabeth 
DeWalt, daughter of Daniel DeWalt, and his wife Sa- 
rah Waters. Issue : Francis Fry Waters, Philemon Wa- 
ters, Harriet Louise Waters, Henry William Waters, 
and Caroline Waters. 

Francis Fry Waters, m. W. H. Eldings. 

Harriet Louise Waters, m. D. E. Schoolfield; issue, 
Euth Llewellyn Schoolfield. Mrs. Schoolfield's address 
is Comer Thirty-first and Six and a Half streets, Gal- 
veston, Texas. 

Caroline Waters, m. Harry Garrett. 

Henry W. Waters is a physician at Galveston, Texas; 
unmarried. 

Philemon Waters is unmarried. 
Dr. Henry William Waters died in 1894, and his wife 
some years ago. 

6. Kate Waters, daughter of Philemon Waters, Junior, 
and his wife Eleanor C. Summers Waters, married Mr. 
Eock. Issue: a daughter, who married Mr. J. G. 
Thompson; Frederick, a son, is a student in a German 
TTniversity; Harriet Waters, a daughter, married 
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Nothing further is known. Mrs. Bock and husband are 
dead. Those living are in Houston^ Texas. 

VI. Thomas Waters, son of Philemon and Ruth Wa- 
ters, was bom in Newberry District, South Carolina, March 
12, 1802. He moved to Alabama and there married Mary 
Womack, sister of Sarah Womack, who married Philemon 
B. Waters, son of Wilks B. Waters. Thomas Waters was 
a man of considerable wealth and his descendants are peo- 
ple of means. 

Jonathan, a son, married Dora Perry and has one son. 
Elizabeth, a daughter, married Dewitt Butherford and 

has a family. 
Caroline, another daughter, married Harris. Her 

last known address was Corsicana, Texas. 
Walter C. Waters, another son of Thomas Waters, lived 

and died at Corsicana, Texas, leaving some family. 

VII. Elvira Waters, daughter of Philemon and Buth 
Waters, was bom August 28, 1804; died young. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Descendants op "Fbbby Phil'' Waters, Continued.-*. 

Harriet Herbert, Kelly, Marrast, Hjjsseb. 

Descendants op his Daughter, Harriet Wa- 
ters. — Sketches op Jonathan D. Wa- 
ters AND Eliza Waters. 

HARRIET WATERS. 

VIII. Harriet Waters, the eighth child of Philemon 
Waters and Euth Llewellyn, was bom November 4, 1806, 
in Newberry County, South Carolina. She married John 
Herbert in South Carolina and they early made their home 
in Alabama. Issue: Eli^beth, Margaret, Philemon 
Thomas, John T., Waters Whitner and Ellen. 

John Herbert died when his wife Harriet was still a 
young woman, and she displayed great strength of char- 
acter and striking mental ability in overcoming the dif- 
ficulties of life and management of her affairs. She was 
one of the brainy women of the family and her children 
seem to have inherited the mental qualities of their 
mother. She married the second time Mr. Hawthorne. 
Of that marriage there were no children. 
1. Elizabeth Herbert married Isham H. Kelly. Issue: 
John Herbert and EoUin Herbert. 

The following sketch is condensed from a memoir 
of John Herbert Kelly by Miss I. M. Porter, of Green- 
ville, Alabama, published in the March number, 1868, 
of The La/nd We Love : 

This young hero was bom at CarroUton, Pickens 
County, Alabama, on the Slst day of March, 1840. He 
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was the son of Isham H. and Elizabeth Kelly. Being 
orphaned at an early age, he became the object of de- 
voted care and strict guardianship from his grand- 
mother, Mrs. Harriet H. Hawthorne. 

Manliness of purpose, devotedness of attachments, 
and impulsive action were characteristics of his boy- 
hood and precursors of his brilliant career in the cause 
of Southern independence. John H. Kelly entered 
West Point at seventeen years of age, where his schol- 
astic attainments and gentlemanly bearing won the ad- 
miration of all who were associated with him. Within 
a few months of the termination of his course at that 
institution, he resigned at command of his native State, 
reported to our authorities, and was assigned to duty at 
Port Morgan, under General Hardee, entering the serv- 
ice as second lieutenant. Confederate States army. 

In personal appearance, his figure was slender^ 
straight and gracefid, his face fair and smooth, deli- 
cate in feature, with blue eyes and light hair. At that 
period, his manner united the earnestness and enthu- 
siasm of Southern manhood with a charming modesty 
well becoming his years. Lieutenant Kelly accompa- 
nied General Hardee to a new field of operations in 
Missouri, as a member of his staflf, where his gallantry 
and eflBciency were soon rewarded by the command of 
an Arkansas battalion with the rank of major. He 
served his country faithfully in that position until ad- 
vanced to the rank of colonel of the Eighth Arkansas 
Begiment, May 5, 1862. At the battle of Shiloh this 
rising star was not unnoted. Perryville and Murfrees- 
boro added lustre to his name. While commanding the 
left of General Liddell at Murfreesboro, he was con- 
spicuous for coolness of judgment and intrepidity of 
action, until wounded and borne from the field. But 
eager for the success of his country, only a short period 
elapsed before he again confronted her foes. On the 
day preceding the battle of Chickamauga, General 
Preston recommended to the president in most com- 
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plimentary terms, that he should be placed in command 
of one of his brigades. This recommendation was 
heartily endorsed by Generals liddell and Glebnm. 
The recommendation was approved and the appoint- 
ment made, and this youth in years and appearance, but 
veteran in achievements, received his commission as 
brigadier-general before reaching the twenty-second year 
of his age, a lofty attainment unparcQleled in our history. 
Upon receiving his commission, (Jeneral Kelly was or- 
dered to report to General Wheeler, and was placed in 
command of a gallant brigade. His career was signal- 
ized by a rapid succession of splendid achievement. 

On the 20th of August, commanding a brigade of 
Wheeler's Cavalry, the blood of this young c£impion 
embalmed the historic field of Franklin, Tennessee. 
He fell leading a charge. The fatal bullet entered just 
below his right shoulder and ranging downward pene- 
trated his right lung. He lived several days after the 
battle before he died of his wound. Wrapped in his 
military uniform, his mortal remains were deposited in 
a metallic casket and buried in the private burial- 
grounds of Wm. H. Harrison. In a letter to EoUin H. 
Kelly, dated Franklin, Tennessee, September 11, 1865, 
written by W. S. McLemore, an account of his death 
and burisd is given, concluding as follows: '*I honored 
him as an oflBoer and loved him as a brother. No braver 
soldier ever faced a foe. No truer gentleman ever 
walked the earth.'* 

His remains were brought to Mobile, Alabama, and 
interred there March 18, 1866. 

"His country was the lady of his dreams. 
Her cross his knightly sign. 
She died! And thus he lies 
A stately, slender palm, 
FeUed down in tender blossoming 
Across her grave." 

Eollin Herbert Kelly married Mary Herbert and left 
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two daughters: Elizabeth (called Betty), who married 
Benjamin Hunter, lives at 86 Jones Avenue, Memphis, 
Tennessee; and Bollin, who married Cliflford Mayre, 
lives at 822 Colfax Avenue, Denver, Colorado. 

2. Margaret Hampton Herbert, second daughter of John 
Herbert and Harriet Waters, married Jennings Marrast. 
Issue: Elizabeth, John Herbert, and William Boyce 

Elizabeth married Charles Marston and died, leav- 
ing one son, Charles Marston, Junior. 

John Herbert Marrast married Cook; issue, 

one child. 

William Boyce died immarried. 
Mrs. Margaret H. Marrast survives her children, her home 
being in Houston, Texas. She has lived a long and no- 
ble life, crowned with many sorrows. 

3. Philemon Thomas Herbert, eldest son of John Her- 
bert and Harriet Waters, in early manhood left his 
home in Alabama, and settled in California, which 
State he represented prior to the war between the States 
in the United States Congress. He afterwards went 
to Arizona. He commanded a regiment in Confeder- 
ate States army and fell mortally wounded at the bat- 
tle of Mansfield. No knightlier man, no braver sol- 
dier, gave his life for the ^lost cause.^* He n^ver mar- 
ried. 

4. John I. Herbert married Patty Cook; issue: Phile- 
mon Waters, who never married; he died January, 
1898, in Texas. Cook, another son, is married, has a 
family and lives at Conroe, Texas. 

John I. Herbert inherited the fighting nature so 
prominent in the family. When Lopez organized in 
the United States his filibustering expeditions to seize 
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Cuba^ he at once attached himself to the desperate ven- 
ture and shared in all of the dangers of that ill-fated 
enterprise. No true and full account of Lopezes inva- 
sions of Cuba is to be found in the histories of the 
United States. In the sketch of John P. Waters, cousin 
to John I. Herbert, we have attempted a brief historical 
account of Lopez and his band. J. I. Herbert en- 
listed early in the war between the North and South 
in the Southern army, and gave his life for the ^lost 
cause.^^ He was taken prisoner at Island No. 10, and 
long languished in a Northern prison. He was ex- 
changed, but died before reaching his home. 
. Waters Whitner (called Waters) Herbert went to 
South Carolina from Alabama when quite a young man 
and studied law with his kinsman, William Waters 
Boyce, in Winnsboro, South Carolina. He married 
April 12, 1848, Sarah Emmeline, daughter of Dr. G. B. 
and Mrs. Pearson, of Foxti Flora, Fairfield District, 
South Carolina. He was a planter for some years, but 
went to Kansas in the troublous time when the strug- 
gle for supremacy between the South and North began 
for organization and admission of that State into the 
Union as a free or slave State. He edited for a time 
the Junction City Statesnum. He returned to South 
Carolina when that State seceded, and as soon as the 
Confederate government was inaugurated, tendered his 
services and was appointed a captain in the regular 
Confederate States army, and with the rank of major of 
volunteers he served throughout the four years struggle 
on the staffs of Generals Loring, Jenkins, and Chal- 
mers,, He accompanied General Jenkins on his famous 
raid into Ohio. Waters W. Herbert wielded a graceful 

10 
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pen, both as a writer of prose and verse; was a musi- 
cian whose sweet strains on the violin still linger in the 
memory of some, and the sweetness and pathos of whose 
voice was not soon forgotten. He survived the war, in 
which his brothers and nephew perished, and removed 
with his wife to Fairfax County, Virginia, during the 
winter of 1867-1868. On March 27, 1870, he laid down 
the burdens of earth and his body awaits the resurrection 
in Ivy Hill Cemetery, a beautiful spot overlooking 
Washington, Alexandria and the grand old Potomac 
Biver. 

"In his manly noontide 

He arose and met the dawn 

Of everlasting life." 

On March 19, 1887, his wife was laid to rest by his 
side. The brightness of her nature was such that the 
shadow her going left still rests upon the hearts of those 
who loved her. They had no children. 
6. Ellen Herbert married Julius Hessee. She died 
while still a young and beautiful woman, leaving one 
son, Duke G. Hessee, who lives at Houston, Texas. 
He has never married. 

JONATHAN DAWSON WATERS. 

IX. Jonathan Dawson Waters was bom December 1, 
1808, in Newberry County, and was the youngest son of 
Philemon Waters and Euth Llewellyn. He was probably 
named for Jonathan Dawson, of Edgefield County, South 
Carolina. He emigrated early in life, first to Alabama. 
Previous to removing from his native State, he married 
Elizabeth Grigsby, daughter of Colonel Rhyden G. Grigs- 
by, of Edgefield County, South Carolina. Colonel 
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Grigsfcy was a Eevolutionary soldier and a very prominent 
and wealthy man. After some years Jonathan D. Waters 
removed to Texas. He there acquired valuable real es- 
tate on the Brazos Biver^ and was one of the largest and 
richest planters in the Sonth before the Civil War. He 
owned hundreds of slaves and thousands of acres of the 
most fertile lands in Texas^ and the annual crops on his 
plantation gave him a princely income. For some years 
he resided at Houston and at Galveston. He died at the 
latter place in 1872. At one time he was the president of 
the Brazos and Houston Tap Railway Company, and 
prominently identified with and interested in several cor- 
porations and fiscal institutions in both Houston and Gal- 
veston. In 1861 he donated the Confederate government, 
through his nephew, Wm. W. Boyce, one hundred thous- 
and dollars to aid in the equipment of the Southern army. 
He spent large sums of money in educating his relatives, 
twenty-two of whom were recipients of his bounty and 
at his expense were educated in the leading institutions of 
the land. He married three times, but never was the 
father of children. In 1867 he visited the Paris Exposi- 
tion, and before the war had traveled extensively. 

It is stated by some who knew him that after the war 
his estate was large and amounted at the time of his 
death to eight hundred thousand dollars. By his will he 
bequeathed the whole of his large estate to the two chil- 
dren of his last wife. These he had adopted and they took 
his name. Some while before his death he became wholly 
blind and was enfeebled by failing health. 

X'. Eliza Waters, daughter of Philemon and Ruth Wa- 
ters, was bom December 6, 1812, and married Cole- 
man. Issue, one son. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

David Waters and his Childebn, Eosaknah, Mabk^ 

David M., Daniel and Maby Ann Elizabeth, and 

Theib Descendants, Milams, Gobdons, 

Davenpobts, Houstons, Etc. 

The following account of the murder of David Waters 
is taken from the ''Annals of Newberry/' 

'David Waters lived on. the road from Higgitfs (now 
Ejnard's) Ferry to Newberry Court House, about one mile 
from Deadfall, on the place where the widow of Edward 
Stephens now lives. He was a thoroughgoing, energetic 
man, and at the time of his death was, I suppose, the 
wealthiest man in that section of the country. He was 
murdered on the night of the 25th of February, 1819, as 
he was returning from a cotton-gin where he was having 
his cotton prepared for market. The murder was com- 
mitted on the side of the road between where Mr. O. 
Henry Werts now lives and Mr. JeflE Waldrop's, and very 
near the residence of the latter. The writer was then 
only about five years old, but he remembers as if it was 
but yesterday hearing the messenger who came after his 
father that night tell that David Waters had been killed. 
The messenger was James Wadsworth, a free negro, who 
lived in the same section for many years af terwiurds, and 
may still be remembered by a few old people yet living. 

*Tor a man to be found murdered at this day and time 
seems to attract but little attention; but at that time it 
must have been very difEerent, for by daylight next morn- 
ing I suppose every grown man within five miles of the 
place was on the ground, and each man constituted him- 
self a committee of one to discover the murderer. The 
inquisition which was held on the next day, February 26, 
1819, by Powell Cooper, coroner, with David Thomas 
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foreman of the jury, failed, however, to get any clue to the 
perpetrator; but it was not many days before the whole 
thing was brought to light. It was ascertained that he 
was killed by one of his own negroes, named Jerry, and 
that two others, Will and Jim, were accessories before the 
fact. The negro man Jerry was hung and his body 
burned a few yards from where the murder was commit- 
ted. Will and Jim were terribly whipped and then 
cropped and branded. The wagoner, a negro man named 
Ned, was also given one hundred lashes. But I have al- 
ways thought that in his case the punishment was wrong. 
It seems that Waters and his wagoner, Ned, left the gin 
at the same time about dark. Waters rode on ahead and 
when Ned saw him lying in the road he turned out into 
the woods and drove round him. His explanation was 
that sometime previous to that he had found a man lying 
in the road drunk one night, and that he had taken him 
up and laid him to one side and then drove on; and that 
when he told his master. Waters, of the circumstances he 
gave him a severe reproof, and told him never to touch 
nor go near any person whom he might see lying in the 
road after dark. This story has always looked reasonable 
to me, and so I have been impressed with the idea that 
his punishment was not justly inflicted. At the sale of 
the property of the estate of Waters, Ned was purchased 
by a Mr. Morgan, and was killed some years afterward 
by Mark Morgan, one of his young masters. It appears 
that they were engaged in building a chimney, as was 
then quite common, with sticks and clay, when some dis- 
pute arose and Morgan struck him with one of the sticks 
and killed him.^^ 

David Waters (above), son of Thomas and brother of 
'Terry Phil," d. Feb. 25, 1819; married twice, name of 
first wife not known; m.(ii) Elizabeth (d. Nov. 1, 1832), 
daughter of Mark and Elizabeth (Clarey) EUeson. His 
widow married, in 1820, Edward Stephens (second wife). 
No issue by Stephens. Issue: first marriage, (1) Eo- 
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sannah; second marriage, (2) Mark (died young), (3) 
David M., (4) Daniel (died young), (5) Mary Ann Eliza- 
beth. 

I. Eosannah* Waters, b. in N"ewberry District, South 
Carolina, December 26, 1799; d. at Cartersville, Georgia, 
February 2, 1862; m.(i), Feb. 19, 1816, Dempsey Coth- 
ran (b. Aug. 30, 1796, in Abbeville District, South Caro- 
lina; d. Feb. 5, 1830), son of Samuel and Mary (Richard- 
son) Cothran, and had two children by him. M.(n) 
Samuel Caldwell (d. 1842), son of William Caldwell and 
brother of Colonel Eobert Caldwell, the *^nullifier,^^ becom- 
ing his second wife; no issue. She had a Scotfs Bible, 
three volumes, in which was a record of her parents and 
of her family, but none of the relatives remember to 
have seen it since her death. Captain James Sproull, a 
relative of her second husband, once borrowed this Bible 
and it was thought never returned it. Inquiry has been 
made of his widow, who lives at Eome, (leorgia, but while 
she remembers the book, knows nothing of its present 
whereabouts. She lived in Abbeville District from the 
time of her first marriage until the death of her second 
husband, and the old place that was for so many years 
her home is now occupied by Mr. Frederick Long. After 
Mr. Caldwell^s death she made her home with her daugh- 
ters, who had married and were living in Laurens Dis- 
trict. She removed with them to (Jeorgia in 1860 and 
settled in Cass (now Bartow) County, on the Etowah 
Eiver near Cartersville. Issue of Cothran marriage: (1) 
Charlotte," (2) Dorothy Ann." 
1. Charlotte" Cothran, b. in Abbeville Dist., S. C, Nov. 

28, 1816; d. Aug. 13, 1864; m. William Pasley Milam 
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(b. Sept. 7, 1810; d. Feb. 8, 1890), son of William and 
Mary (Pasley) Milam. Issue: (1) Dorothy Cothran, 
(2) Eosannah Waters, (3) Eobert Pasley. 

1. Dorothy Cothran* Milam, b. Oct. 18, 1836; d. Feb. 
26, 1844. 

2. Eosannah Waters* Milam, b. Aug. 19, 1840; m. 
Jan. 8, 1857, Dr. William L. Kirkpatrick (b. 1826). 
Now living at Anniston, Ala. Issue: 

1. John Cothran, b. 1857; deceased. 

2. William Alexander, b. 1859; m. Lottie Tumlin. 

3. Eobert Lee, b. 1862. 

4. Charlotte Sarah, b. 1867; m. L. G. Jones. 

5. Charles, b. 1874; m. Jennie Wallace. 

3. Eobert Pasley* Milam, b. Dec. 2, 1842; m.(i) 
Oct. 29, 1867, Sallie E. McClintock (d. Aug., 1868) ; 
m.(ii) Feb. 16, 1875, Mattie M. Miller, at Millersburg, 
Ky. He was in Company K, Fourteenth Georgia In- 
fantry Volunteers, and served through the entire four 
years of the war between the States. Eesides now at 
Atlanta, Ga. Issue of second marriage: 

1. Lucile Cothran, b. 1876; m. Chas. A. Bowen. 

2. John McClintock, b. 1881. 

3. Eachel Miller, b. 1882. 

2. Dorothy Ann" Cothran, b. in Abbeville Dist., S. C, 
March 27, 1818; d. May 26, 1854; m. Oct. 11, 1836, 
Madison Milam (b. in Laurens Dist., S. C, Feb. 4, 
1812; d. Feb. 4, 1890), son of William and Mary (Pas- 
ley) Milam, becoming his second wife. William Mi- 
lam, father of William Pasley and Madison, was bom 
near Lynchburg, Va,, Dec. 25, 1777. And he with his 
father, Bartlett Milam, and several brothers and sis- 
ters removed from Virginia to South Carolina in 1796 
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and settled in Laurens District on Little Eiver, and died 
there Feb. 5, 1844. Madison and Dorothy Ann Milam 
had seven children: (1) James Cothran, (2) Prances 
E., (3) Mary Ann, (4) Martha Ann, (5) Samuel 
Franklin, (6) Wade Waters, (7) Charlotte Ida. 

1. James Cothran Milam, b. in Laurens Dist., S. C, 
March 17, 1838; m.(i) Feb. 12, 1861, at Abbeville 
Court House, Lydia Pauline (b. in ITewberry Dist., S. 
C, July 10, 1839; d. Jan. 8, 1884), daughter of Dr. 
DeLaney Lane and Hannah (Barrett) Wilson. Issue: 
four sons. (See Barretts and Wilsons, Chapter XV.) 
M.(ii) Jan. 14, 1886, Mattie Buford (d. May 23, 
1893) ; no issue. M.(iii) Dec. 28, 1893, at Dalton, Ga., 
Virginia Louise Thomas; issue: two children, died in 
infancy. He was lieutenant in Company H, Sixtieth 
Georgia Infantry Volunteers; resigned on account of 
his health. Later he returned to the army and was for 
a while on the staff of Col. W. H. Styles. He was 
wounded at Gettysburg, on the afternoon of July 1, 
1863. Besides at Cartersville, Ga. Issue by first mar- 
riage: 

1. Herbert Marshall," b. 1862 ; resides at Atlanta, Ga. 

2. Charles Madison,' b. 1864; m. Cornelia Jones. 

3. James Cothran,' b. 1866; m. Lee Atkins. 

4. Paul Wilson, b. 1868; d. 1870. 

2. Frances E.* Milam, b. May 14, 1840; d. June 24, 
1864. 

3. Mary Ann* Milam, b. Feb. 28, 1843; m. May 30, 
1865, James Henry Carter (b. Feb. 23, 1836; d. May 
8, 1893). During the war between the States he was 
quartermaster of Fortieth Georgia Eegiment with rank 
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of captain. Mrs. Carter lives at Heidelberg, Miss. Is* 
sue: 

1. William Madison, b. 1867 ; m. Nettie Newton. 

2. Biehard Eugene, b. 1869; m. Cora Lewis. 

3. Ida Frances, b. 1871. 

4. Dorothy Pauline, b. 1874; m. J. H. Abney. 
6. Annie C, b. 1876. 

6. Eosa M., b. 1880. 

7. Charles Henry, b. 1883. 

4. Martha Ann* Milam, b. Aug. 1, 1845 ; m. Dec. 21^ 
1865, Eichard Cornelius Carter. He was lieutenant of 
Company I, Fortieth Georgia Infantry Volunteers, dur- 
ing the Civil War. He now has extensive lumber and 
timber interests at Orange, Miss. Issue : 

1. Wade Samuel, b. 1868; m. Mamie Oden. 

2. Dorothy Pauline, b. 1870; d. 1872. 

3. Mary Alice, b. 1872 ; m. Thomas J. O'Ferrell. 

4. Mary Eosalie, b. 1874; m. Thomas J. Burton. 

5. William Henry (twin), b. 1876; d. 1890. 

6. Kate Anna (twin), b. 1876; m. Walter A. Gough. 

7. Clara, b. 1880; d. 1889. 

6. Samuel Franklin* Milam^ b. Jan. 7, 1848; m. 
March 29, 1872, Ida May Milner. Eesides at Carters- 
ville, Ga. Issue: (1) Idalu, (2) Samuel Franklin, (3) 
William Milner, (4) Madison, (5) James Cothran, (6) 
Edwin. 

6. Wade Waters* Milam, b. April 23, 1860; d. July, 
1900; m. Feb. 6, 1874, Emma Eeeves. His widow and 
children are now living at LaQrange, Qa. Issue : 

1. Harry Edwards, b. 1875; d. . 

2. Mary Lou, b. 1876. 

3. Wade Eeeves, b. 1879. 
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4. Alice Elizabeth, b. 1883. 

5. Judson James^ b. 1885. 

6. Pauline Mattie, b. 1888. 

7. William Henry, b. 1890. 

8. Charles Hunter, b. 1894. 

7. Charlotte Ida* Milam, b. April 25, 1852; d. May 
18, 1864. 

III. David M." Waters, b. in Newberry Dist., S. C, 
March 9, 1813 ;.d. July 28, 1860; m.(i) 1832, Sarah P. 
(d. 1836), daughter of Andrew Toland and j&rst cousin 
of Dr. Henry Toland, of South Carolina. Issue: three 
children. M. (ii) in South Carolina, Margaret E., 
daughter of John Edmondson; no issue. He remoyed 
from South Carolina to Tennessee in the autumn of 1844 
and settled near Bethel, in the southern portion of Giles 
County. Issue first marriage: (1) Mark Smith, (2) a 
daughter, died in infancy, (3) Sarah F. 
1. Mark Smith* Waters, b. in Newberry Dist., S. C, Aug. 
30, 1833; m.(i) April 7, 1857, Margaret M. White (d. 
July 23, 1897) ; issue, nine children. M. (ii) April 
15, 1900, Mrs. Pauline Forbes ; no issue. He is a prac- 
ticing physician at Stella, Giles County, Tennessee. Is- 
sue first marriage: 

1. Thomas Maddin* Waters, b. Dec. 1857; m. 1880, 
Miss Walker (d. 1900) ; issue, fire children. He lives 
at Stella, Tenn. 

2. Mary E.* Waters, died in infancy. 

3. David Smith* Waters, b. March, 1862; d. Dec. 25, 
1896. 

4. James White* Waters, b. Dec. 25, 1864; d. March 

9. 1896. 
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5. Arch Cathey* Waters, b. Jan. 24, 1870; m. 1889, 
Lena Cardwell; issue: three children. He is a practic- 
ing physician at Bodenham, Tenn. 

6. Addison Kerr* Waters, b. April 29, 1872. 

7. Margaret Lena* Waters, b. Dec. 27, 1874; d. June 
28, 1897. 

8. Frances Toland* Waters, b. Not. 1, 1877. 

9. Guy Sumter* Waters, b. Jan. 22, 1880. 

. Sarah E.* Waters, b. in Newberry Dist., S. C, June 2, 
1836; d. Feb. 9, 1883; m. Nov. 18, 1856, David M. Gor- 
don (b. Feb. 15, 1821). Mr. Gordon is now in his 
eighty-j&rst year and resides at Eipley, Limestone 
County, Ala. Issue: (1) Lillie, (2) Margaret Lucre- 
tia, (3) Waters B., (4) Sarah Frances, (5) Thomas, 
(6) David M., (7) William, (8) Malvina, (9) Ella, 
(10) Cora. 
L Lillie* Gordon, b. Oct. 1857; d. 1859. 

2. Margaret Lucretia* Gordon, b. Oct. 12, 1859; m., 
1876, D. E. Lentz. Now living at Kennett, Mo. Is- 
sue: five children, only two now living. 

3. Waters B.* Gordon, b. Aug. 22, 1861 ; d. 1871. 

4. Sarah Frances* Gordon, b. Sept 8, 1863; d. Sept. 
2, 1900 ; m. 1878, Thomas E. Lentz, who is now living 
at Kennett, Mo. Issue: three children. 

6. Thomas* Gordon, b. April 6, 1866. 

6. David M.* Gordon, b. May 28, 1867; m., 1888, 
Hattie Easter; post-oj05ce Eipley, Ala. Issue: five chil- 
dren. 

7. William* Gordon, b. Nov. 19, 1869; m., 1890, L. 
A. Hardeman; post-office Eipley, Ala. Issue: foul 
children. 
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8. Malvina* Gordon, b. Sept. 9, 1871 ; m., 1888, M. L, 
Easter, post-oflSce Pettey, Ala. Issue: four children. 

9. Eula* Gordon, b. Feb. 1, 1874; m., 1893, J. H. 
Meals. Post-office Westmoreland, Ala. Issue: three 
children. 

10. Cora* Gordon, b. March 4, 1877; m., 1900, S. E. 
Abernathy. Post-office Legg, Ala. 

V. Mary Ann Elizabeth* Waters, b. in Newberry Dist.^ 
S. C, Nov. 3, 1819; d. at Savannah, Ga., Dec. 31, 1897; 
m. (i), Feb. 14, 1833; James M. Davenport (b. April 8, 
1811; d. Feb. 22, 1848). M.(ii), Jan. 29, 1850, Jame» 
Houston, of Alabama (b. June 23, 1820; d. Jan. 1, 1883). 
They removed from South Carolina to Brunswick, Geor- 
gia, in 1852, where Judge Houston took an active part in 
politics and the affairs of his adopted city. He was a 
faithful public servant, and did much to advance the in- 
terest of the city at a personal sacrifice to himself. He 
was mayor for three terms, 1856, 1857, 1870, and at the 
time of his death was city clerk and treasurer, a posi- 
tion he had held for several years. In the Civil War he 
was quartermaster of Benning's Brigade with the rank of 
captain, and was in service the entire four years of the 
wai*. Issue: first marriage, (1) Lucy Catherine, (2) 
Marie Antoinette Josephine, (3) Jonathan Waters, 
(4) Thomas Eastland, (5) William Gillam, (6) Malvina 
Buff; second marriage, (7) James Eussell, (8) Toccoa 
Palls, (9) Benjamin Heriot, (10) Mary Sebecca, (11) 
Tallulah Lee. 
1. Lucy Catherine* Davenport, b. Dec 21, 1836; d. June 

6, 1866; m.(i), Nov. 8, 1853, James 0. Stewart (b. 

1834; d. 1855); no issue. M.(ii), 1859, Dr. William 
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Wilds Mclver (b. 1830; d. 1876), of Charleston, S. C. 
Issue : 

1. William Davenport* Mclver, b. Aug. 19, 1860; d. 
1896. 

2. Boderick Stewart* Mclver, b. Dec. 8, 1861; m.(i), 
1882, Tallulah Moton Wiggins (d. 1886); issue, one 
child, Tallulah Moton, b. April, 1883. M.(ii), Clara 
Wiggins; issue: Thelma, Wilds, Stewart, Josephine, 
Roderick. 

3. W. Wilds* Mclver, b. Nov. 11, 1865; d. May 9, 
1884. 

2. Marie Antoinette Josephine* Davenport, b. April, 1839, 
d. Nov. 13, 1842. 

3. Jonathan Waters* Davenport, b. Jan. 26, 1841 ; d. Nov. 
1, 1888; m. Miss Harris, 1865. Issue: (1) Catherine 
Malvina, (2) Walter, (3) Annie, (4) Elizabeth. 

4. Thomas Eastland* Davenport, b. Nov. 19, 1842; d. Nov. 
24, 1876. Never married. The following is clipped 
from a Brunswick paper and is, in part, the resolutions 
adopted by the Brunswick Bar Association of which he 
was a member: 

"Thomas E. Davenport, vice-president of our associa- 
tion, a native of Newberry, South Carolina, came to our 
city with his parents at the age of ten years, in the 
year 1852, and has been from that date a constant resi- 
dent of our city. He enlisted at the commencement of 
the war and served continuouslv in the army of the 
Confederacy until wounded in front of Eichmond, in 
1864. He returned to his home after the war, and was 
engaged in various pursuits, of any honorable charac- 
ter, that he could obtain from that time until 1870. 
And let it here be said in his praise that he did not fold 
his arms and brood over the desolation and distress the 
war had brought and left in its train, but went reso- 
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lutely to work to repair the shattered fortunes of him- 
self and family, and let it further be said, that he, as a 
true son and brother should, aided his mother, broth- 
ers and sisters, generously and as far as lay in his 
power. 

"He was admitted to the bar in July, 1870, and im- 
mediately engaged in the practice of the profession. 
He was not naturally gifted as a speaker, but he made 
up for this by application, and always came into court 
thoroughly prepared, and his clients always found their 
business diligently looked after. He was more solid 
than brilliant, and was steadily and surely winning his 
way to a high position in the profession he had chosen. 
He had long since won the earnest respect, love and 
confidence of our people by his industry and upright 
conduct, and was, at our last municipal election, chosen 
mayor of the city without opposition — a tribute to his 
character and worth, of which any man might well be 
proud. 

'^When the late epidemic devolved upon him great 
and pressing responsibilities, he rose equal to the situa- 
tion, terrible and trying as it was, and did his whole 
duty, both as mayor and citizen, until he was himself 
stricken down with the yellow fever. Upon his recovery 
he resumed his duties as mayor, and continued actively 
engaged at work for the relief of our suffering people, 
until his death on the 24th of /November, 1876, at the 
age of thirty-four years. His death was the result of 
an accident caused by the passenger-train on the Ma- 
con and Brunswick Eailroad, at the depot in this city, 
and all the people of our city and the county of Glynn 
mourn the sudden demise — a void, indeed, in our 
midst, which can never be filled.^^ 

5. William Gilliam* Davenport, b. at NTewberry, S. C, 
Nov. 19, 1844; d. at Brunswick, Ga., July 3, 1888; m. 
Nov. 10, 1870, Felicite Catherine (b. at Brunswick, Ga., 
Dec. 4, 1846; d. at Brunswick, Ga., Jan. 22. 1896), 
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daughter of Joseph duBignon and Felicite Eiffault, his 
wife. Issue: 

1. Catherine Davenport, b. Aug. 28, 1871; d. Oct 
20, 1877. 

2. Thomas James Davenport, b. Feb. 22, 1873; re- 
sides at Savannah, Oa. 

3. William Henry Davenport, b. May 5, 1875. 

4. Mary Malvina Davenport, b. March 28, 1877. 

5. John duBignon Biffault Davenport, b. Dec. 4, 
1878. 

6. Charles Louis Davenport, b. Jan. 10, 1881. 

7. Felicite Eiflfault Davenport, b. Nov. 3, 1884. 

8. Josephine Frances Davenport, b. Oct. 4, 1885; d. 
May 20, 1886. 

6. Malvina Euff Davenport, b. in Newberry Dist., S. C, 
Oct. 18, 1846. She now resides at Atlanta, Ga. 

7. James Bussell* Houston, b. Feb. 26, 1851; d. June 7, 
1863. 

8. Toccoa Falls' Houston, b. Sept. 9, 1862; d. Aug. 1, 
1869. 

9. Benjamin Heriot* Houston, b. July 17, 1854; m., 1883, 
Hattie Pyles (b. 1862). He resides at Savannah, Ga. 
Issue: (1) James, (2) Bobert Pyles, (3) Benjamin 
Heriot, (4) Malvina Davenport, (6) Mary Elizabeth, 
(6) Roderick Mclver. 

10. Mary Eebecca* Houston, b. Jan. 11, 1859; m., May, 
1880, Courtland Symmes (b. Dec. 29, 1854), a law- 
yer of prominence and much ability. He was appointed 
judge of the superior court in 1886, and at that time 
was the youngest judge that had ever held that posi- 
tion in the State. They live at Brunswick, Ga. Issuer* 
(1) Elizabeth Waters, (2) Frances Milton, (3) Cleves 
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Montgomery, (4) Houston Blain (deceased), (5) 
Courtland, (6) Ledly Bennett, (7) Thomas Dayenport, 
(8) Hugh Burford, (9) John Pugh, (10) Mary Eloise 
(deceased), (11) Harrison Price, (12) Eliza, (13) 
Charlton Emory. 
11. Tallulah Lee* Houston, b. Jan. 11, 1862; d. at Bruns- 
wick, Ga., Jan. 25, 1891 ; m., April 8, 1886, J. S. John- 
son (b. 1859). Issue: 

1. Tallulah Lee Houston, b. Feb. 16, 1887. 

2. Claudia Waters, b. July 25, 1888. 

These two girls are living with their aunt. Miss 
Malvina E. Davenport, at Atlanta, Ga. 



CHAPTEK XV. 
Barretts, Wilsons and Herberts. 

BARRETTS. 

Henry Onslow Barrett was bom in Gloucestershire, 
England. His father was a linen-draper at Gloucester, 
and his mother was a Miss Onslow, a near relative of 
Eight Honorable Arthur Onslow, of Surrey, who was 
Speaker of the House of Commons from 1726 to 1761. 
Her father was a younger son and a clergyman. Their 
family records are in Stonebridge parish. One of Mrs. 
Barrett^s brothers was named Henry Onslow and she 
named her only son, the subject of this sketch, for him. 
Two other brothers of hers went to the West Indies and 
accumiQated considerable fortunes and died there unmar- 
ried. Young Barrett was apprenticed to a surgeon, and 
while at the operating-table dissecting the body of a 
woman who had been hung, he fainted. The surgeon rep- 
rimanded him severely and finally caned him. This he 
could not brook and ran away on board a slaver. He 
made two trips from Africa to Jamaica. On the first he 
was surgeon^s mate; the second trip he was surgeon. Dur- 
ing the second voyage the negroes mutinied and in the ef- 
fort to subdue them his skull was broken and was tre- 
panned. On account of contrary winds they failed to 
reach Jamaica, but landed at Charleston, South Carolina. 
The slaves and vessel were confiscated by patriots, aiid he 
was sent into the interior. He joined Colonel Patrick 
Calhoun^s regiment of rangers, was made clerk or orderly 
n 166 
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and served with the regiment in the Eevolution, and until 
the close of the war. He settled in N"inety-Six District, 
South Carolina, and at one time taught school for awhile, 
and John C. Calhoun was one of his pupils. 

He married Rachel Crumley, and had four children by 
her; (I) Thomas Summer, (II) Henry Onslow, (III) 
Hannah and (IV) Margaret. 

I. Thomas Summer Barrett was bom May 16, 1788, in 
Newberry District, South Carolina; died March 9, 1867, in 
Miami County, Ohio ; married June 20, 1809, Anna Jen- 
kins, daughter of Isaac and Rebecca (Herbert) Jenkins. 
He was captain in the South Carolina militia. His com- 
mission is preserved by the family and bears date of June 
28, 1817, and is signed by Governor Andrew Pickens. This 
is the Captain Barrett referred to in "Annals of New- 
berry,^^ page 526, as the builder of the McCann house near 
Mendenhall^s Mill. He with his family removed from 
South Carolina to Miami County, Ohio, in 1818. Of his 
nine children, seven sons and two daughters, only one, 
a daughter, is now living, Mrs. Anna B. Coppock, at Pleas- 
ant Bmi, Ohio. She is nearing her eightieth year. Ed- 
win P. Barrett, a grandson of Thomas S. Barrett, is the 
superintendent of the National Cemetery at Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., and is the only living descendant of Henry 
Onslow Barrett, the immigrant, who bears the name of 
Barrett. 

II. Henry Onslow Barrett, second son of Henry Ons- 
low Barrett, Senior, was bom in Newberry District, South 
Carolina, and died there in 1821. He married, June 20, 
1812, Lydia Jenkins (died 1821), daughter of Isaac and 
Rebecca (Herbert) Jenkins and sister of Anna Jenkins 
(above). He and his family removed from South Caro- 
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Una to Ohio at the same time his brother Thomas did, but 
finding the climate too severe for them they remained only 
a few months and returned to South Carolina. The jour- 
ney to and from Ohio was made by private conveyance 
and necessarily took a long time. Winter overtook them 
while en route, and it was thought the exposure caused 
the death of him and his wife, as they died shortly after 
reaching home. Their only child, a daughter, was left to 
the care of its maternal grandmother (who died 1837) 
and an aunt, Phoebe Kirk, a half-sister of its mother, who 
married Dr. M. T. Mendenhall, and moved to Charles- 
ion. 

Hannah Barrett, only child of Henry 0. and Lydia Bar- 
rett, was bom January 2, 1816, in iNewberry District, 
near Bush River ; died June 18, 1857. She married Oc- 
tober 2, 1838, Dr. DeLaney Lane Wilson (bom April 
13, 1813, in Edgefield District, South Carolina; died 
March 18, 1857), son of William Lane and Elizabeth 
(Chandler) Wilson. Dr. Wilson lost his father and 
mother when quite young and Dr. M. T. Mendenhall 
was his guardian. He studied medicine under Dr. Men- 
denhall and completed his course at Philadelphia. He 
located in Newberry District and his home was about 
one mile from Mendenhall^s Mill. After a few years he 
removed to Abbeville Court House. About eighteen 
months prior to his death he and family removed to 
Aiken, South Carolina, on account of his wife^s health. 
His and her death occurred there and they are buried 
in the Baptist cemetery at that place. Eev. Lucius 
Cuthbert conducted the funeral services. Issue: six 
children. 

1. Lydia Pauline, married James C. Milam, of Geor- 
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gia. She graduated with first honor from Johnson^s 
Female University, at Anderson, South Carolina, July 
26, 1860. Issue : Herbert M., Charles M., James C. and 
Paul W. (See Milam family. Chapter XIV.) 

2. Bebecca Elizabeth, married Logan Wyse. Has sev- 
eral children and resides at Wyse^s Ferry, South Caro- 
lina. 

3. William Onslow, died unmarried. 

4. DeLaney Thomas, at Chicago, Illinois. Unmar- 
ried. 

5. (George Mendenhall, married and has children. 
Lives at Little Mountain, Newberry County, South Car- 
olina. 

6. James Herbert Aquilla (the '^Herberf^ in his name 
is for Isaac Herbert who was a cousin of his mother). 
He is married and has several children. Is a Lutheran 
minister and has for several years had a charge at Ehr- 
hardt, Barnwell County, South Carolina. 

III. Hannah Barrett, daughter of Henry 0. Barrett, 
Senior, married Isaiah Duncan. 

IV. Margaret Barrett, daughter of Henry 0. Barrett, 
Senior, married Walter Courll. They removed to Illi- 
Hois and have descendants in that State. In 1888 a son, 
Henry Onslow Courll, was living at Dwight, Illinois. 

WILSONS. 

The ancestors and connections of Dr. DeLaney Lane 
Wilson, who married Hannah Barrett, can best be shown 
by giving an extract from a letter written by his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Wyse, which is as follows: 
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"Wyse's Ferry, Edgefield Comity, S. C, 
"September 6, 1897. 
^^Dear Herbert: 

*'I. enclose a copy of the family records as you request, 
but I can not give you very much family history. My great- 
grandfather Wilson and my grandfather Wilson lived and 
died a few miles from here. My father" was bom at the 
same place. Grandfather Wilson was an only son with 
one sister, who married a Crouch and died without chil- 
dren. Grandfather married Elizabeth Chandler of New- 
berry. He left two children, my father and a sister, who 
married a Pope. She died during the war. She left two 
children, a son, Frank Pope, who lives in California, and 
a daughter, Josephine, who married a Tobias. She lives 
below Charleston in this State. After grandfather's 
death, grandmother married a Mr. Eamage and had two 
children, a son, James Eamage, who died in the war, and 
a daughter who is aunt Lizzie Moore, of Abbeville. This 
is all, and you can see our Wilson connection is not large. 

"As to why or when the first ones came to this country 
I do not know. It must have been away back in the last 
century, for I remember hearing grandmother Wilson re- 
late some incidents of the Revolutionary War which she 
said great-grandmother Wilson told her of. So you see, 
it must have been before that time. . 

'TTour aflEectionate aunt, 

'TSebeooa Wysb.'' 

HERBERTS. 

Eebecca Herbert, wife of Isaac Jenkins and mother of 
Anna Jenkins and Lydia Jenkins, wives of Thomas Sum- 
mer Barrett and Henry Onslow Barrett, respectively, was 

12. 
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a Bister of Esquire Walter Herbert, of Newberry District, 
South Carolina. 

Esquire Walter Herbert made his home in the Beaver- 
dam settlement. He lived far beyond his threescore and 
ten^ and some years before his death allied himself v^ith a 
total /abstinence society and joined the Methodist Church 
at New Chapel. No better or more useful man in his 
sphere ever lived or died in the neighborhood of New 
Chapel. He filled with credit to himself and advantage 
to his country^ the offices of captain of militia and magis- 
trate^ and was representative in the L^slature in 1818, 
1828, 1832, 1834. 

His son Isaac viras his successor as a magistrate and was 
also a representative in 1844. 

The^old log church at New Chapel, which was built 
about 1810, was abandoned in 1830 and a neat frame 
building was built. This was accomplished through the 
liberaliiy of Isaac Herbert. Among the first members of 
ihis church may be mentioned the Herberts, Gibsons, 
Lakes, Jenkinses, etc. 

The name of Isaac Herbert stands most prominent in 
Newberry County, and especially in his church. No man 
has exerted a greater influence in developing a liberal and 
progressive spirit in the church. He died in 1875, leav- 
ing a lasting influence for good. His children and grand- 
children are numbered among the choicest citizens of the 
State. 

Eev. Thomas G. Herbert, one of his sons, is a prominent 
member of the South Carolina Conference. 

Captain Chesley W. Herbert, another son of Isaac and 
Frances Herbert and grandson of Esquire Walter Her- 
bert, was bom June 10, 1832. He graduated from the 
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South Carolina CoUege in December, 1855. Was mar- 
ried on January 10, 1856, to Elizabeth S., eldest daughter 
of Daniel and Emily Gk>ggans. 

When South Carolina seceded he volunteered at the 
first call for troops and left home for service in Company 
C, Third Regiment, South Carolina Volunteers, on AprU 
13, 1861. He was badly wounded at the battle near Get- 
tysburg, July 2, 1863. Was again wounded by a shot 
through the left knee at the battle of the Wilderness, May 
6, 1864. He was murdered by a negro who had stolen 
his horse and had been arrested by him, and was sharing 
his bread with the culprit by the roadside. The tragedy 
occurred near the Lexmgton line, on March 8, 1866, while 
the victim was making his way to his home in Newberry. 
He had four children: D. Oscar, Emma F., Minnie, and 
another dauhgter who died in infancy. 

Doctor Herbert, a practicing physician of Newberry, 
was also a son of Esquire Walter Herbert. Dr. Herbert 
removed, with his family, from South Carolina to Ala- 
bama. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Bkbtoh of William Waters, Son op Philemon Wa- 
ters, Senior, and His Descendants. — The 
Spartanburg Branch op the Waters 
Family. — Bordroyne Waters and 
Landon Waters and their 
Descendants. 

At the close of the war of the American Revolution 
three brothers, Bordroyne Waters, Landon Waters, and 
Thomas Waters, were living in that part of Ninety-Six 
District now comprised in Spartanburg County. Whether 
the father of these brothers had previously settled there 
or they had at the close of the war removed there from 
Newberry County can not be ascertained. 

From the two first-named of these brothers have de- 
scended the family whose genealogy is here recorded, com- 
piled from data obtained from Mrs. Shady Huiet Cal- 
vert (nee Waters), of Woodruff, South Carolina, and Mrs. 
Matilda G. Franks (nee Waters), of Center Point, How- 
ard County, Arkansas. Of Thomas Waters nothing has 
been ascertained. 

The name of the father of these brothers rests entirely 
on tradition, and is not certainly known. Members of 
this branch differ in their recollections of their ancestor's 
name. All agree however in statements that he was 
brother to Colonel Philemon Waters, Thomas Waters and 
Rosanna Farrow (nee Waters), and that he emigrated 
from Virginia to South Carolina about the time they did 
or soon thereafter. There can be no doubt that this f am- 

172 
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ily and those of Colonel Philemon Thomas, and Bosanna, 
are branches of the same family, and descendants of Phile- 
mon Waters, Senior, of Stafford County, Virginia. 

In this branch as in the others are found the favorite 
Christian names of Philemon, Thomas, Bordroyne and 
Eosanna, bestowed on members in each line in every gen- 
eration for one hundred and fifty years. 

The oldest grants of land to Bordroyne Waters was for 
ninety-five and one hundred and twenty-nine acres re- 
spectively in 1793, located in Ninety-Six District. (Eec- 
ord Book, Vol. XXIX, pp. 130 and 287, secretary of State's 
office, Columbia, South Carolina.) In 1771 a grant was 
made to William Waters of one hundred and fifty acres 
on Dry Creek on the north side of the Catawba Eiver; 
also one to William Waters on the Savannah Eiver. We 
assume that these grants were to William Waters and his 
son Bordroyne. If the ancestor of this branch first settled 
in other than Newberry County, he must have removed 
subsequently to Bush Eiver, in Newberry, for safety dur- 
ing that lawless condition of the up country in conse- 
quence of the internecine strife so hotly waged between 
the Loyalist and Whigs in 1780 and 1781. 

Mrs. Matilda G. Franks, a daughter of Captain Landon 
M. Waters, and granddaughter of Landon Waters, Senior, 
thus relates the tragic death of her great-grandfather : 

'*As near as I can I will relate the incident as it was 
told to me by my uncle. Captain Philemon M. Waters. 
I have often heard my father, Landon M. Waters, mention 
it. 

'When the Tory scouts were raiding the Carolinas my 
great-grandfather lived somewhere in Newberry County, 
near Bush Eiver Church. A time came when the family 
supply of meal was exhausted, and milling, as it was 
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termed in those days^ had to be done. My grandfather, 
then a lad of sixteen summers^ was told to get ready to 
go to mill. His father coneliided to accompany him, as 
he did not consider it safe for his son to go alone. My 
grandfather, with the sack of com, was mounted on a fine 
mare, fleet as a deer. My great-grandfather with his ri- 
fle followed on foot. In this way they had traveled some 
distance when they encountered a gang of Tories, sup- 
posed to be some of 'Bloody Bill' Cunningham's men. 
Both were made prisoners by the Tory party. Great- 
grandfather remonstrated with them and begged them 
to let him and his son proceed; but no words were of 
avail. They were carried some distance by the Tories, 
when one of their number stepped behind the father and 
shot him down in the presence of his son. The son was 
then ordered to ride on in front. 

''In that way he had ridden some distance, his boyish 
heart almost bursting with grief for his poor old father, 
whom he had seen fall and left lying on the ground, and 
he not knowing what his own fate would be, a spirit of 
daring took the place of grief and he determined to make 
his escape from his captors if possible. As he rode on in 
front, he would occasionally pretend to be fixing the sack 
of com to make it lay straight on the back of the mare. 
Finally a long level stretch of road was reached, with 
which he was familiar, that led on to Bush River. Here 
with a sudden jerk he threw off the sack of com, wheeled 
his mare around and dashed away at full speed. In speak- 
ing of the event afterwards, he said, *I never rode, I 
flew.' He was considered one of the finest horseback-ri- 
ders of his day and time. The Tories immediately 
opened fire on him and made quick pursuit. The balls 
from their guns fiew harmlessly by and he sped on unin- 
jured until he reached the river, which at the time was 
considerably swollen from recent rains, but he never fal- 
tered or hesitated. Just before he reached the banks of 
the river, he gave the mare a slap with his hat, and the 
spirited animal leaped and landed far out into the stream. 
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The water for a moment covered botii horse and rider, but 
the mare came to the surface with her rider, and with a 
snori; struck out boldly for the opposite bank, which she 
and her rider safely reached. Turning his mare and fac- 
ing his pursuers, he threw high his hat in the air and 
gave three loud shouts of triumph and defiance. The To- 
ries did not venture into the sta'eam and the pursuit was 
abandoned. Young Waters then rode on to some settle- 
ments and reporiM what had happened. A company was 
soon collected for the purpose of pursuing and punishing 
the marauders, but they had made good their escape. 

^TVaters returned home and together with some of his 
neighbors, went after the body of his murdered father, 
which was found and interred at the old Bush Eiver 
Church cemetery.^^ 

This incident is enough to show with what bitter hate 
each party fought the other. Eamsey, in his history of 
South Carolina, says the country at the end of the war 
was a scene of desolation, and the old Ninety-Six District 
contained fourteen hundred widows. **Each party op- 
pressed the other as much as they possibly could, which 
raised their inveteracy to so great a height that they 
carried on the war with savage cruelty. Although they 
had been friends, neighbors and brothers, they had no 
feelings for each other, and no principles of humanity 
left." "The conduct of these two parties (Whigs and 
Tories) was a disgrace to human nature; and it may with 
safety be said that they destroyed more property, shed 
more American blood, than the whole British army.*' 
(Vol. II., Moultrie's Memoirs, pp. 301-303). 

BORDBOYNE V7ATERS. 

BoRDROTNE WATERS was probably too young to actively 
participate in the war of the Eevolution. He no doubt 
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witnessed and endured many of the hardships and expe- 
rienced many trials during the dark days and exciting 
events of the partisan war so fiercely waged in Tipper 
South Carolina, from 1780 to 1783, before American in- 
dependence was won. The date of his birth and death is 
not remembered. The prevalent way of spelling this 
name is Bourdwine. In the old record referred to else- 
where the name is spelled Bordroyne, and is adopted here 
as the correct one. He married Jane Lynch. Of this 
marriage seven children were bom: Westwood, Margaret, 
Bosanna, Thomas Willoughby, Elizabeth, Richard Lynch, 
and Jane Lynch. 

I. Westwood Waters married Teresa Willbanksj the 
names of his children were not given. 

II. Margaret Waters, b. 1797; d. 1862. She had 
never married. 

III. Eosanna Waters, b. 1799; m. William Hill; is- 
sue: ten children, whose names were not reported. 

IV. Thomas Willoughby Waters was born 1801. He 
was colonel of the South Carolina militia and member of 
the Legislature from his county. He was thrice married : 
M. (i) Elizabeth Meredith, in 1825; issue, two children: 

1. Bordroyne, b. 1827; d. 1847; had never married. 

2. Parmelia Elizabeth, b. 1829; m. Isaac Evans 
1847; d. 1895. The names of her children were not 
mentioned. 

M. (ii) Hanna Musgrove Waters, a cousin, in 1837. Is- 
sue of this' marriage: 

1. Thomas Willoughby, b. 1838. He was a Confed- 
erate soldier, was captured and died in the Federal 
prison at Elmira, N. Y., near the close of the war. . 

2. Shady Lydia Huiet, b. Nov, 1840; twice married. 
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M.(i) Jesse Leatherwood, in 1875; issue : Thomas 
Jesse, b. 1876, d. 1886. Mr. Leatherwood died in 1891. 
M.(ii) James M. Calvert, in 1895; no cliildren. Mrs. 
Calvert lives at Woodruff, S. C. 

3. Landon, b. 1843 ; m. Martha Susan Layton, 1873 ; 
three children: Henry Woodfin, b. 1873, d. 1877; Jesse 
Coleman and James Wistar. The two last-named were 
both bom in 1879. Jesse Coleman lives with his 
mother at Spartanburg, South Carolina. James Wis- 
tar lives with Mrs. Calvert at Woodruff, South Carolina. 
The father, Landon Waters, is dead. James Wistar Wa- 
ters was in one of the South Carolina regiments en- 
listed in the Spanish- American war. 
M. (in) Mrs. Malinda Matthias (nee Woodfin), in 1847. 
Of this marriage two children: 

1. Eichard Calhoun, b. 1850; m. Callie McDonald. 
Issue: Mr. B. C. Waters, a merchant in the city of 
Atlanta. 

2. Woodfin Wells, b. 1852, m. Callie Gardner. Is- 
sue: one child, a daughter. Mr. W. W. Waters is liv- 
ing at Hot Springs City, Arkansas. He is an ex-mayor 
of that city. 

V. Elizabeth Waters, b. 1803; d. 1853. Had never 
married. 

VI. Richard Lynch Waters; m. Tene Fowler. Issue: 
seven children, the names not mentioned. Mr. R. L. Wa- 
ters removed to Alabama in 1861 and died in 1890. 

VII. Jane Lynch Waters, married Jesse Dodd. He 
moved to Cass County, Georgia, in 1859, and lived near 
Kingston. When Sherman^s army was ''marching through 
Georgia,^' everything on the place of Mr. Dodd was de- 
stroyed by the Federal soldiers. He then moved to Quit- 
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mail; Georgia. His wife died in 1887. The children of 
this marriage were two sons and three daughters. All are 
living and have families of hoth children and grandchil- 
dren. B. Hayne Dodd is living at Ford, Cass Connly, 
Georgia. Two of his sons^ Eugene and Harry, are rising 
young lawyers of Atlanta, Georgia. B. W. Dodd is living 
at Nankin, (Georgia. Lizzie Dodd married first Mr. John 
Coulter; issue: one child, Marie; married second Mr. — . 
Morall, living at Quitman, Georgia. Mary Dodd mar- 
ried Mr. — . Hammock; issue: two children, Charlie and 
Jessie, the latter a girl. Donia Dodd was the youngest 
child of Jane Lynch Waters and Jesse Dodd, and married 
John Vick, March 14, 1877; issue: five children. One 
died in infancy, the others are living and are named as 
follows: Mamie, OUie, Willie, and a son Earl. Mr. 
John Vick is sheriff of Orange County, Florida. He is 
also a large and wealthy orange-grower, and his children 
are all well educated. He lives at Orlando, Florida. 

LANDON WATERS. 

Landon Waters was bom probably about 1765 or 1766. 
He died in 1827. He was the bold and dashing rider in 
the Revolutionary incident related above. That must 
have occurred after the fall of Charleston in 1780. From 
the beginning of the contest with the mother country the 
inhabitants were greatly divided in sentiment, and large 
numbers had taken arms in defense of the Royal cause. 
This was particularly so in the up country, but until the 
fall of Charleston that portion of the State had been 
comparatively quiet. The fall of Charleston, followed by 
Gates^ defeat at Camden, had left the State defenseless- 
and the British soon overran the country. Considering 
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the Boyal government restored, they called upon the peo- 
ple to swear allegiance to British authority; refusal meant 
imprisonment, confiscation of property and exile. A de- 
termined spirit of resistance forced the patriots to rally 
to the camps of Marion, Sumter, Pickens and other brave 
leaders of their own choosing, and the contest assumed a 
savage guerilla character, in which, says General Green, 
the inhabitants pursued each other like wild beasts. It 
was often a fight to the death, and ended by the invaders 
being driven from the country. And South Carolina re- 
covered from British authority to form one of the proud- 
est States of the American Republic. To have descended 
from a member of the patriot army of the American Revo- 
lution is a distinction of which any citizen of the United 
States may well be proud. 

Landon Waters, after the death of his father it is pre- 
sumed, entered actively in the service of his coimtry and 
sought to avenge his murder. A lad of his spirit would 
hardly permit such an atrocious deed to go unpunished. 

After the dark clouds of war had rolled away, he lived 
long in the enjoyment of peace and prosperity. He was 
a man of great energy and fine business capacity and at 
the time of his death possessed a large estate. He owned 
a valuable farm on the Enoree on which was a fine set of 
mills. The battle of Musgrove's Mill was fought on his 
place ; and it is there that pretty Mary Musgrove, one of 
the characters in ''Horseshoe Robinson,*' lies buried. 
Landon Waters married, in 1791 or 1792, Margaret, half- 
sister of Mary Musgrove. Seven children were bom of 
the union with Margaret Musgrove, whose names are 
Nancy Musgrove, Westwood M., Philemon M., Landon M., 
Bordroyne M., William Landon M., and Hannah M. All 
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of these children had for middle name, Mnsgrove. Mar- 
garet Musgrove was the daughter of Edward Musgrove. 
It was at his house the battle of Musgrove's Mill was 
planned by the British officers, who had their headquar- 
ters there. 

I. Nancy M. Waters, b. Feb. 6, 1793; m. Mr. Fowler. 
They moved to Georgia, and there she died in 1860. She 
was the mother of five children. Dr. Adolphus Fowler, 
now living in Atlanta in the practice of his profession, is 
one of her children. He was a surgeon in the Confeder- 
ate army. 

IL Westwood M. Waters, b. June 2, 1795; d. 1827; 
immarried. 

III. Philemon M. Waters, b. Feb. 10, 1798; d. June 
17, 1876; twice married. M. (i) Nancy Clayton; m. (ii) 
Mary Brewton. Issue first marriage: 

1. William, b. June 23, 1826. 

2. Mary Ann, b. Nov. 25, 1827. 

3. John C, b. May 30, 1830. 
(See Mary Farrow line.) 

Issue second marriage: 

4. Eben, b. 1836; d. 1888. He was a physician and had 
never married. 

6. Nancy, b. 1838, has never married. She lives with her 
sister, Mrs. Margaret Ferguson, at Clinton, S. C. 

6. Margaret, b. 1841 ; m. John A. Ferguson in 1865 ; is- 
sue, six children. She is living at Clinton, S. C. 

IV. Landon M. Waters, b. Nov. 16, 1803; d. 1881; 
m. Maria Norman. Issue: Franklin, Susan, Ann, Aman- 
da, Margaret A. and Matilda G. Margaret A. married 
Mr. Burdine and resides at 304 North Third Street, Terre 
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Haute, Indiana. Matilda G. married Charles Franks. 
Has no children and is living at Bingen, Arkansas. 

V. Bordroyne Waters, b. July 12, 1806; d. 1872 or 
1873. Moved to Mississippi. Never married. 

VI. William Landon Waters, b. Oct. 30, 1800; d. 
1824. Never married. 

VII. Hannah M. Waters, b. May 6, 1809; m. her 
cousin, Thomas Willoughby Waters, in 1837. The de- 
scent in her line is given in that of her husband^s line. 
She died in 1842. 



ERRATA ET ADDENDA. 



Page 136.— Wade Hampton West, born May 16th, 1881, 
the youngest child of Dr. J. S. and Laura (DeWalt) West, 
was omitted in the list of their children. 

Page 153. — ^Elizabeth EUeson, second wife and widow of 
David Waters, was first (not second) wife of Edward 
Stephens. Edward Stephens married the second time (1835) 
Miss J. P. Caldwell, died 1882. Mr. Stephens died in 1865. 
He left several children by his second wife, one of them, P. J. 
Stephens, is now living near Newberry, S. C. 

Page 154. — ^Dempsey and Rosannah Cothran for the first 
year or two after their marriage lived in Newberry District, 
near the home of Mrs. Cothran's father, David Waters, and 
in the house now occupied by Mr. Frederick Long, not far 
from where is now the village of Silver Street. Mr. Long 
does not live at the old Abbeville home, as stated on page 
154. Their oldest child, Charlotte, was bom in Newberry 
District. It is not certainly known whether they removed to 
Abbeville District before or after the birth of their second 
child, Dorothy Ann. 

Rosannah Waters' second husband, Samuel Caldwell, was 
a son of James and Elizabeth (Forrest) Caldwell, and not a 
son of William, as stated. This James Caldwell was a cap- 
tain in the Revolutionary Army and commanded a company 
in the battle of the Cowpens (see sketch of his life in 
O'Neairs Annals of Newberry, page 234). Captain James 
Caldwell's parents were William and Rebecca (Walkup) Cald- 
well, and his brothers and sisters were: John, William, 
David, Margaret, Martha, who married Patrick Calhoun, 
Eleanor, Elizabeth, who married Robert GKllam, Rebecca and 
Sarah (see page 66 ). 
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OHAPTEK I. 

ROSANNA WaTBBS AND CoLONEL JOHN SUMMERS. 

Philemon W. Summers. — ^Wikliam Sum- 
mers. — ^Mary Berry Griffin and Her 
Line. — Eleanor Clary Waters 
AND Her Line. — Sketches 
OF Philemon Waters^ Jr.^ 
AND E[ate Waters 

ROECH. 

At the time of publishing the first edition of this 
family history our limited knowledge of the descendants 
of Eosanna Waters, who married Colonel John Sum- 
mers, prevented their being given more than the meagre 
notice which appears on pages 45 and 46 of Part I. 

Through the efforts of Miss Harriet Summers Gold- 
smith, of Greenville, South Carolina, and Mrs. Frances 
R. Gary, of Ocala, Florida, and others, material has 
been obtained from which this and the three chapters 
next following have been compiled. 

ROSANNA waters. 

RosANNA Waters/ fifth child of Colonel Philemon 
Waters and his wife, Mary (Berry) Waters, (See Part 

1 
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I., page 45) was bom Jan. 27, 1772. She married 
Colonel John Summers April 5, 1786. Colonel Sum- 
mers was bom June 30, 1753. His father, Joseph Sum- 
mers, emigrated to Soutih Carolina from Maryland from 
near the present site of the City of Washington. CoL 
John Summers was a wealthy planter and prominent 
citizen of Kewberry District, South Carolina. He 
owned large bodies of land and many slaves which he 
gave to his children at marriage or bequeathed to them 
after his death, and the death of his wife. One of his 
descendants, Mrs. F. R. Gary of Ocala, Fla., has a copy 
of his last will and testament. He lived near Hil- 
bum's Mills on Bush River, four miles from the town 
of Newberry. He died March 22, 1836, and his wife 
survived him till N"ov., 1840. Nine children were bom 
of this imion, as follows: (I) Philemon Waters, (II) 
William, (III) Mary Berry, (IV) Eleanor Clary, (V) 
Edward, (VI) Rhoda Waters, (VII) Nancy Clary 
(VIII) Rosanna Caroline, and (IX) John Waters. 

PHILEMON WATERS SUMMERS. 

I. Philemon Waters Summers, born April 12, 
1794, supposed to have died in infancy; date not 
known. 

WILLIAM SUMMERS. 

II. William Summers, bom Sept, 4, 1796, married 
Sallie Kinard, died at Pueblo, Mexico, July 5, 1847, 
having enlisted in Company L, No. 11, commanded by 
Captain J. H. Williams, which company went from 
Newberry, South Carolina and formed a part of the 
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famous Palmetto Regiment. He left a wife and several 
children of whom we have failed to find further record. 

MARY BEBBY SUMMERS. 

III. Mary Berry Summers^ born Jan. 27, 1799; 
married, first, William C. Griffin, June 7, 1818. He 
was born Aug. 16, 1794. Married, second, Charles 
Leavell. 'No issue of second marriage. There were 
five children of the first marriage, viz.: (A) Drayton 
Larkin, (B) Permelia Caroline, (C) Charles Harrison, 
(D) Marcus LaFayette, (E) William C. 

A. Drayton Larkin Griffin, born Dec. 31, 1819, 
married and had children; lived in Newberry 
County, South Carolina, and died in early manhood. 

B. Permelia Caroline Griffin, bom October 29, 1821, 
married first, Warren Kilgore, son of Dr. James Kil- 
gore. He was educated at Cokesbury, Abbeville 
County, South Carolina, and became a Methodist 
preacher. S-he married, second, Thomas Harris. 
Children by the Kilgore marriage: 

1. James Fletcher Kilgore, b. Nov. ,10, 1842, m. 
Nellie Crews. They have six children : 

1. Mary Leigh Kilgore. 

2. Andrew James Kilgore. 

3. Nellie May Kilgore. 

4. Warren Kilgore (deceased). 

5. Bennie Mayer Kilgore. 

6. Y. J. Kilgore. 

Mr. J. F. Kilgore's address is, Treas. Dtept, 
Washington, D. C. 
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2. William Calhoun GriflSn Kilgore m. Carrie 
Chapman, and I understand they have children. 

3. Mary Francis Kilgore, b. May 26, 1850; m. 
Wm. Taylor, 1868. They had ten children. 

1. Calvin Taylor. 

2. Agnes Taylor; m. Gteorge Johnston; one child. 

3. Nellie May Taylor; m. Jno. Jackson; three 
cthildren. 

4. John Taylor; m. Flossie Cambelle; one child. 

5. Lillian Taylor; m. Fletcher Belcher; two child- 
ren. 

6. Janie Taylor, unmarried. 

7. Mary Taylor; m. Frank Roberts; one child. 

8. Cleveland Taylor, unmarried. 
Children by the Harris marriage : 

4. Lucy Harris; m. Leven Johnston; no children 
living. 

5. Lillie Harris; m. Ira Nicholson; one child. 
Pearl. 

6. Sammie Harris; m. Emma Cone; two child- 
ren, John and Henry. 

C. Charles Harrison Griffin, b. Feb. 18, 1823; d. 
Sept 23, 1823. 

D. and E. Marcus LaFayette and William 0. 
Griffin (twins) b. Feb. 26, 1825 ; d. unmarried. 

ELEANOB CLARY SUMMERS. 

IV. Eleanor Clary Summers^ fourth child of Ro- 
sanna Waters and Colonel John Summers, and grand- 
daughter of Colonel Philemon Waters, was bom April 
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20, 1801. She married her cousin Philemon Waters, 
Jr., a son of Philemon Waters ("Ferry Phil") and his 
wife, Ruth Llewellyn. (See part I., page 137.) He 
was bom in Newberry District, South Carolina, March 
12, 1794. 

PHILEMON WATEKS, JUNIOB. 

Philemon Waters, Jr., eldest son of Philemon 
Waters (known as Ferry Phil), and grandson of 
Thomas Willoughby Waters. Philemon Waters, Jr., 
had all the advantages of the best education the country 
afforded ; first at Dr. Waddell's High-school, and after- 
wards at the South Carolina College at Columbia. He 
studied law under Judge John Belton O'Neil and mar- 
ried his beautiful young cousin, Eleanor Clary Summers. 
After his marriage he abandoned the practice of law 
and located a plantation on tlhe banks of the Saluda 
Eiver, where five children were bom to them — ^John 
Philemon, b. Dec. 28, 1818; Caroline, b. May, 1820; 
Benjamin Rutledge, b. Nov. 12, 1822 ; Charles Hunter, 
b. 1824; Francis Eleanor, b. 1826. 

After the death of three of his children, viz. : Caro- 
line, Benjamin and Charles, Major Waters became dis- 
satisfied and moved his family to Lowndes County, Ala., 
where he engaged very successfully in cotton planting, 
and here his daughter, Harriet Eliza, was bom April 
22, 1828, and his sons, Henry William, b. in 1830, and 
Thomas Willoughby, b. in 1832. Receiving a good 
offer for his plantation he sold it and moved his family 
to Clark County, Arkansas ; and here his family was in- 
creased by the birth of a son, David DeWalt, b. in 
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1834. In 1835 his son Thomas Willoughby died; the 
place being very sickly, he sold it and moved to Mobile, 
Ala., Where he could educate his children, but finding 
city life irksome he determined to find a country home 
and in 1838 went to Texas and made large purchases of 
land. He was so enchanted with the young republic that 
he determined as soon as his children were educated 
he would make that State his future home. In 1842 
he was appointed commissioner from the State Bank of 
Alabama to Texas. Leaving his family to follow in the 
fall he went to Texas, where in the discharge of his 
duties he was smitten with fever and died at the home 
of his brother on the Brazos Kiver, leaving a widow 
and six children, his daughter Kate being bom a few 
months before his death. 

Major Waters was a constant reader of the best liter- 
ature, an ardent politician and an eloquent speaker. 
He was often called upon to represent his party in their 
battles with the Whigs. In 1828 he was sent as a dele- 
gate to a great Free-trade Convention held in Phila- 
delphia to endeavor to reconcile the differences which 
were threatening nullification in South Carolina and 
great dissatisfaction in other States. His eloquent ap- 
peals to the patriotism of the delegates to vote in such 
a way as to reconcile the differences and cement and 
make firmer the ties of the Union, which was their 
strength, were greeted with the greatest applause. He 
always took great interest in public affairs; he had 
many friends and in the announcement of his death by 
the "Mobile Eegister," they said, "We have lost a good 
citizen and an honest man," "The noblest work of God.'' 
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Mrs. Waters returned to the old home in South Caro- 
lina and remained there until after the deatlh* of her 
brother, John Waters Summers, when she returned to 
Alabama and made her home with her daughters. After 
the Civil War they all moved to Galveston, where she 
died at the home of her son-in-law, J. F. Roeck, at the 
age of 79 years. The eldest son, John Philemon Waters, 
never married. He died at the old plantation on the 
Brazos River in Fort Bend County, Texas. His re- 
mains were taken to Galveston and interred in the 
family grave-yard in that city, where he sleeps peace- 
fully after an eventful life. As a supplement to what 
is said of his children in Part I., pp. 137-144, we give 
the following : 

Fbances Eleanor Waters married Budd Hereford 
Fry in Mobile, Ala., Jan. 4, 1841. Capt. Fry was 
one of the best men in the city; he came of a fine 
old Virginia family, was a worthy representative of 
his class, devoted husband, true friend and a good 
citizen, and held high rank as a Mason. After the death 
of Capt. Fry, Mrs. Fry, with her mother and two 
sisters, moved to Galveston, where she made her home 
until her death, which occurred in the winter of 1872, 
at the residence of her brother-in-law, J. F. Roeck. She 
was childless, but her heart and hands were filled with 
the devoted love and care she bestowed upon her little 
fiister Kate and the son of her sister, Edwin K. Marrast. 
She was a devout Christian and an aictive church-worker. 
She was greatly missed by her rector and the Guild of 
the "Old Trinity" in Galveston. 
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Habriet Eliza married John C. Marrast at the old 
red brick house on the banks of the Brazos River (at 
the residence of her uncle, J. D. Waters, on the 14th of 
December, 1849). They returned to Mobile and made 
that city their home, until his death on the 14th of 
December, 1863. Col. Marrast served all through the 
Mexican War, first as one of McColough's rangers, 
afterwards won his promotion as first lieutenant in 
the 13th U. S. Army. At the close of the war he re- 
signed his position in the army and became a citizen 
of ]\lobile, Ala., where he made his home until the 
breaking cut of the Civil War, and at once tendered his 
services to the Governor of the State, who sent him with 
others to take Fort Stoddard. By taking the Fort they 
secured a large quantity of arms and ammunition for 
the State. He served in Virginia until he was ordered 
to return to Alabama to assist in raising the 22nd Ala- 
buma legiment, which was ordered to report to Gen. 
Bragg, with whom he remained until the retreat from 
Kentucky. At Shelbyville he was taken very ill and 
sent home where he died. 

After the war was over, Mrs. Marrast and her three 
children moved to Galveston, Texas, where many sor- 
rows awaited her — ^the death of her mother, three 
brothers, two sisters and two children, left her indeed 
desolate. After the dreadful storm of Sept. 8, 1900 
her health was so broken that her friends persuaded 
her to go to San Antonio, where she is still residing, 
but Galveston is the home of her love where she hopes 
soon to return. 
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1. John Groree Marrast was bom May 9, 1852, in 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., and died in San Antonio, Texas, 
January 20, 1887 ; he was on his way to Mexico in 
pursuit of health, stopped in San Antonio a day or 
two with some friends when a sudden attack of bron- 
chitis ended his life. He was a good, dutiful son, a 
devoted brother, and was much loved by his friends. 
He never married. 

2. Clara Lee Marrast married William Herbert Hun- 
ter. She did not care for society but "shone most by 
the quiet fireside of tha affections." Her quiet and 
tender attentions to the comfort of her family and 
friends made all aroimd her happy. She was mar- 
ried on the 19th of Dec, 1883, and died Dec. 18, 
1889, leaving a husband and two small children : 

1. Florence Heard Himter was bom Sep. 17, 
1884. 

2. Joe Jim Hunter was bom May 22, 1887. 
These children were the only ones of the family 

with their grandmother during the storm of Sept. 
8, 1900, and at her request sang several hymns with 
sweet, firm voices, mudh to the surprise of the 
refugees, who had been washed into the house. These 
children are living in San Antonio with their grand- 
mother. 

3. Edwin King Marrast was bom Oct. 14, 1858, in 
the city of Mobile. He was captain of Co. K of the 
Ist Volunteer Eegiment of Immimes. Much to his 
disappointment they did not reach Cuba as the war 
ended too soon. Capt. Marrast returned to Galves- 
ton and is still living there, unmarried. His mother 
and his sister's children are his family. 
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Henby William Waters, (See Part L, page 143) 
second son of Pihilemon and Eleanor Waters, was bom 
in Lowndes County, Ala. He had a fine education, went 
through the S. C. College, studied law under W. W. 
Boyce. He moved to Texas and began the practice of 
his profession in Houston. After a short time he be- 
came disgusted with the constant necessity of trying 
to make the guilty appear innocent and the worst the 
better case, so he studied meidicine, which profession 
he practiced very successfully imtil the time of his death. 
He was appointed surgeon of Hood's Brigade, in which 
capacity he served until that sorrowful day at Appomat- 
tox from whence he made his escape not wishing to be 
paroled as he hoped to join Kirby Smith west of the 
Mississippi. 

He was accidentally killed January 4, 1894, whilst 
endeavoring to act as peace-maker between two young 
men of prominent families, who had a fatal encounter. 

Dr. Henry William Waters' children were : Francis 
Pry, Harriet Louise, Caroline, Henry Waters and Phile- 
mon. 

Francis Fry Waters married W. H. Eldridge (not 
Eldings) issue: (1) Henry Madden, deceased; (2) 
Francis Elizabeth, married C. B. Gillespie; (3) Ira 
Lucyle; (4) Waters Herbert 

Henry William Waters, Jr., is a practicing physican 
in Montgomery, Texas. 

He married Miss Cherry Dean, and has a daughter 
about three years old (1903) named for her mother. 
Cherry Dean Waters. 
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David DeWalt Waters was bom in Arkansas. He 
was an ardent Confederate and immediately after the 
secession of the States, he was appointed captain of 
artillery and received command of a battery, in which 
he served until the end of the war. He was highly com- 
plimented by Gen. Bragg, for his gallantry on the field 
and his strict attention to duty. Both Henry and David 
were married and each left four children. 

Kate Summers Waters, youngest child of Phile- 
mon Waters, Jr., and his wife Eleanor C. Summers 
Waters, was born on Sunday, July 9, 1843. She mar- 
ried August 1, 1872, John Frederick Eoeck, a banker, 
and highly esteemed citizen of Galveston, Texas, a 
native of Lubeck, Germany. 

She was a lovely character. Resolutions passed by 
Trinity Church Vestry, and her Church Guild, and the 
Board of Managers of the John Sealy Hospital Train- 
ing School, express the great loss which the city of Gal- 
veston sustained in her death, which occurred May 23, 
1891. 

Some quotations from these resolutions and from the 
memorial sermon preached on the occasion df her 
funeral, will show the estimation in which she was 
held: 

"In her demise this city loses a Valuable citizen, the 
poor a staunch advocate and support, while society is 
robbed of an ornament whose purity and moral value 
has no superior.'' 

"She was a noble woman, the soul of generosity. 
The moan of suffering that met her ear was never un- 
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heeded, nor did she count the cost of relieving it if poe- 
sible, utterly oblivious of self, flinching from no 
duty/' 

"The quiet, earnest scenes around her home when it 
was known she was dying, and after she was dead, axe 
remarkable and eloquent beyond any eulogy of mine. 
At her home in those sad moments were drawn together 
by one emotion the rich and the poor, feeling a common 
affection and expressing a united and admiring sympa- 
thy." 

"She was the best woman I ever knew." This was the 
verdict repeated and unanimous. Mingled with the 
rich and the comfortable, there were seen on her threeh- 
hold and on the sidewalks, the poor and the humble 
and the unknown, who came only because they could 
not stay away; their hearts, their gratitude, their 
abounding love told them to come, and each one had a 
story of love and kindness to tell, and each one dropped 
a tear of honest sorrow — heartbom love and laudation 
crowning the blessed memory of a loving and saiated 
woman. "Intellectual, refined by nature, and cultivated 
by contact with the noblest and best, her gifts were 
laid on the altar of service for God and humanity. Her 
husband survived her imtil September 18, 1897. 

Of living issue there are : 

A. Eleanor Waters Eoeck, b. June 9, 1874, and 

B. John Frederick Eoeck, b. Ot 26, 1882. 

Eleanor Waters Eoeck was married May 16, 1896, 
to James Edwin Thompson, M. B. B. S., London 
University, F. E. C. S., England, who was bom in 
Nortihwick, Cheshire, England, educated at Owens 
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College, Manchester, and was a gold medalist and 
scholarship man at London University, where he 
took his degrees of Bachelor of Medicine, and Bach- 
elor of surgery and where he became a Fellow of the 
Eoyal College of Surgeons of England. 

They live in Galveston, but he practices this pro- 
fession of surgery throughout the State of Texas. 
There have been bom to them : 

1. Kate Waters Thompson, b. July 22, 1897. 

2. John Thompson, b. Oct. 13, 1899. 

3. Mary Molyneaux Thompson, b. Sept. 30, 1900. 

4. Eleanor Thompson, b. May 31, 1902. 

In the first edition of "The History of the Waters 
and Kindred Families," P. T. Herbert was not men- 
tioned as having been a member of the convention that 
annexed Texas to the United States. He voted for the 
annexation. He was a Colonel in the Confederate 
Army and was killed at the Battle of Mansfield. 

EDWARD SUMMERS. 

V. Edward Summers, fifth child of Eosanna Waters 
and Colonel John Summers, was bom September 7, 
1803, and died September 24, 1803. 



CHAPTER IL 

Rhoda Watees Summebs, James Kilgoee and theib 
Descendants. — Turners, Ra.mages, Maf- 

FETTS, DUNWOODYS, ChREITZBERGS, 

Hunters and Others, 
rhoda waters summers. 

VI. Rhoda Waters Summers^ daughter of John 
Summers and Rosanna Waters, his wife, born Dec. 
31, 1805 ; died May 2, 1859 ; married James Kilgore, 
bom April 24, 1795, died January 16, 1856. He was 
a practicing physician and was also a local preacher in 
the Methodist Church, licensed Aug. 12, 1836, and was 
ordained as a deacon Feb. 12, 1843. 

Issue: (I) James Summers, (II) Rosanna, (III) 
Emily, (IV) Keziah, (V) Jno. Benjamin, (VI) An- 
drew Jackson, (VII) Jesse, (VIII) Caroline McPher- 
son, (IX) Harriet Elizabeth, (X) Mary Ellen. 

I. James Summers ^Kilgore, son of James Kilgore 
and Rhoda Waters Summers, his wife, b. Sept. 25, 
1823; d. Oct. 1, 1886, m. Dec. 18, 1844, Rhoda 
Chapman, b. Aug. 30, 1824. Issue: (1) Samuel 
Henry, (2) Jesse Benjamin, (3) Keziah Frances, 
(4) Rhoda Caroline Amanda, (5) James Franklin 
Pierce. 

1. Samuel Henry ^Kilgore^ b. Nov. 29, 1845 ; m. 
1872, Elpenice Hart. He and all his children re- 
side at Largo, Florida. Issue : 

14 
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1. James Edward ^Kilgore, b. Oct. 20, 1873 ; mar- 
ried and has two children. 

2. Henry Alvin ^Kilgore, b. Dec. 13, 1875; m. 
Mary Belcher, and has three children, Ernest, 
Katie and Clare. 

3. Jessie Barnard ^Kilgore, b. Aug. 10, 1877; m. 
1898, Gussie Belcher and has two children, Elsie 
and Chester. 

4. Eeginald ^Kilgore, b. Sept. 24, 1881. 

2. Jesse Benjamin ^Kiixk)re, b. Nov. 1, 1847 ; 
m. 1871, Martha Whitehurst. Issue: 

1. Samuel Horace ^Kilgore, b. Jan. 3, 1873; m. 
Ethel Watson and has two children. He lives at 
Largo, Florida. 

2. Catherine Caroline ^Kilgore, b. May 20, 1875; 
d. Nov. 18, 1902. 

3. Oscar Franklin ^Kilgore, b. Nov. 3, 1878; d. 
1900. 

4. Mary Etihel ^Kilgore, b. Sept., 1881, d. 1887. 

3. Keziah Fbances ^Ejlgobe, b. March 17, 1850 ; 
d. Dec. 26, 1885 ; m. Aug. 29, 1867, Arthur Gamp- 
bell Turner, b. Feb. 26, 1844. Mr. Turner resides 
at Clear Water, Florida. Issue : 

1. Carolina Ellen ^Turner, b. Sept. 15, 1868; m. 
Feb. 26, 1890, A. S. Nelson, of Clear Water, 
Florida. Issue: Flora Gertrude, b. Dec. 27, 1890; 
Angello, b. Oct. 8, 1892 ; Carrie, b. Dec. 4, 1894, 
Mildred ; Albert, b. Aug., 1899. 

2. Mary Elizabeth ^Turner, b. Aug. 27, 1870; m. 
Nov. 27, 1889, James E. Crane, now resides at 
Clear Water, Florida. Issue : Kobert Benjamin, 
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b. Aug. 27, 1890, A 1890; Sadie Elizabeth, b. 
March 13, 1892; Douglas, b. April 20, 1895; 
Olga and James. 

3. David Benjamin ^Turner, b. Feb. 15, 1872; m. 
Aug. 10, 1894, Georgia Simmons. Resides at 
Savannah, 6a. Issue: Arthur Campbell, b. April, 
1895 ; Georgia Keziah, and Annie Laurie. 

4. James Henry ^Turner, b. Jan. 7, 1874; m. Dec. 
15, 1895, Deborah Windhuret. Resides at New 
York City. Issue: Bertha, b. 1896; Edith, b. 
July, 1899 ; Dorothea, b. 1902. 

5. Frances Estelle ^Turner, b. March 15, 1876; m, 
March, 1897, E. Q. Stanford. Resides at Tampa, 
Florida. Issue: Langdon, b. May 28, 1898; 
Madge, b. Dec. 25, 1899. 

6. Arthur Frederick ^Turner, b. Aug. 2, 1877; ul 

Annie . Resides at Tampa, Florida. Issue: 

One child, Lois. 

7. Margaret Angelina ^Turner, b. Sept. 25, 1879; 
m. A. A. Fisher, of Tampa, Florida. 

8. Edgar Kilgore ^Turner, (twin) b. Dec. 25, 
1885 ; d. Sept. 9, 1886. 

9. Keziah Fay ^Turner (twin) b. Dec, 25, 1885; 
d. Sept. 9, 1886. 

4. Rhoda Caboune Amanda ^Kjlgoee, b. Dec 
11, 1851 ; m. William F. Meares. Resides at Largo, 
Florida. Issue: 

1. Lenna Elmira ^Meares, b. Sept. 1, 1871 ; m. 1891, 
Charles Humphry. Issue: Willis Sylvester, b. 
Aug., 1893 ; Calvin, b. April 1896, and Earl. 

2. Rhoda Drucilla ^Meares, b. 1873; m. 1891, 
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J Emmett Hood. Issue: Lawrence Benjamin, b. 
Dee., 1893 ; Clarence, b. Aug. 3, 1895 ; Evans, b. 
Aug., 1899 ; Infant, b. Oct. 17, 1902. 

3. Lillie Ruth ^Meares, b. June, 1878; m.. 1899; 
John Walsingham. Issue : Gladdis, b. 1901. 

4. Edith Keziah ^Meares, b. April, 1881. 

5. Eachel Lavenia ^Meares, b. March, 1884. 

6. Eleanor Amanda ^Meares, b. Feb. 10, 1887. 

5. James Feanklin Piebce ^Kilgobe^ b. Dec 
12, 1854; m. April, 1887, Mary Alethia Ramage. 
Resides at Largo, Florida. Issue : 

1. Joseph Summers, b. April 4, 1888. 

2. Rosannah Caroline, b. Dec. 9, 1890. 

3. Lois Eugenia, b. Aug. 7, 1892. 

4. Mamie Ramage, b. Aug. 25, 1894. 

5. Ora Franklin, b. June, 1898. 

II. RosANNA ^Kjlgobe^ daughter of James Kilgore 
and Rhoda Waters Summers, his wife ; died June 7, 
1866 ; married John Ramage. Issue : 

1. Elvia Henderson ^Ramage, b. Nov. 19, 1845; 
d. June 22, 1852. 

2. Lucy Frances ^Ramage, b. March 31, 1848, d. 
June 21, 1852. 

3. Rhoda Ellen Caroline ^Ramage, b. Jan. 8, 
1851 ; d. April 28, 1865. 

4. Lillian Eugenia ^Ramage, b. Nov. 24, 1853; 
d. April 21, 1896; m. October 2, 1886, Arthur 0. 
Turner, (second wife), resides at Clear Water, 
Florida. Issue: Eugenia Ramage, b. April 11, 
1887 ; Alfred Cleveland, b. Sept. 26, 1889 ; Harriet 
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Lillian, b. Sept. 20, 1891 ; Nellie Kosanna, b. Dec 

14, 1892; Jesse Kilgore, b. April 21, 1896, died day 
of birth. 

5. Mamie Alethia ^Ramage, b. May 6, 1855. 

6. Joseph Drayton ^Ramage, b. Nov. 11, 1857; 
m. July 18, 1880, John James McMuUen, b. Oct. 

15, 1853. Eesides at Largo Florida. Issue: 

1. Mary Ella ^McMuUen, b. May 27, 1881; m. 
Nov., 1901, William Harris, resides at St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. Issue: One child, Frank, b. Oct 
16, 1902. 

2. John Ramage ^McMullen, b. June 4, 1883. 

3. Lillian Elvira ^McMuUen, b. March 19, 1886. 

4. Rebecca Catherine ^McMuUen, b. Dec. 8, 1888. 

5. Daniel Drayton ^McMuUen, b. Aug. 13, 1891. 

6. Infant, born 1893, died young. 

7. Josephine Nancy '^McMuUen, b. July 1896. 

8. Louise Rosanna ^(twin) b. Nov. 10, 1898. 

9. Daphne May ^McMullen, (twin) b. Nov. 10, 
1898. 

10. Margaret Eugenia ^McMuUen, b. July 16, 1901. 

7. John Waters Summers ^Ramage, b. June 6, 
1860; d. April 13, 1873. 

8. Rosanna Benjamin ^Ramage b. Dec. 24, 
1862; m. July 12, 1883, William A. McMuUen, b. 
May 12, 1855, resides at Largo Florida. Issue: 
Alonzo B., b. June 1, 1884; William Alphonso, b. 
Oct. 26, 1886; Margaret Rosanna, b. April 6, 1888; 
Francis Ellen, b. 1890; Clements Manly, b. 1892; 
Phillips Ramage, b. 1898 ; Lillie Eveline, b. 1901. 

9. Davis Lee ^Ramage, b. Jan. 19, 1866; d. June 
8, 1866. 
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III. Emily ^Kiixsobe, daughter of James Kilgore 
and Rhoda Waters Summers, his wife, married Janu- 
ary, 1844, James Middleton Maffett. Issue: (1) 
Alethia Hasseltine, (2) Theodore Adolphus, (3) 
Rosanna Caroline, (4) Rhoda Adella, (5) James 
Maddleton. 

1. Alethia Hasseltine ^Maffett, b. Nov. 12, 1844; 
m. Nov. 15, 1868, Perry Halfacre, b. Aug. 13, 1845, 
resides at Prosperity, South Carolina. Issue: 
James Benjamin, b. Feb. 21, 1870. Lillian Emily 
Christina, Sept. 5, 1871; David Sidney, b. 
Feb. 20, 1872. John Maffett, b. Nov. 20, 
1874. Bettie Hampton, b. Jan. 2, 1877. Perry 
Frederick, b. Jan. 7, 1879. Edgar Lee, b. March 4, 
1881. Lula Belle (twin), b. Oct 7, 1883. Lelia 
May (twin), b. Ctet. 7, 1883, d. Sept. 23, 1885. 
George Washington, b. Dec. 5, 1885. Agnes Pearl, 
b. March 16, 1887. 

2. Theodore Adolphus ^Maffett, b. 1846, d. 1864. 
When quite a boy he volunteered for service in the 
Confederate army and died of yellow fever at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina. 

3. Kosanna Caroline ^Maffett, m. Calvin Cald- 
well, and resides at Newberry, South Carolina. Is- 
sue: Myrtle Ellen, Oliver Alethia, Daisy, Gladi- 
ola and Kobert Middleton. 

4. Khoda Adella ^Maffed^t, b. July, 1853 ; d. Oct., 
1877; m. Lambert Chandler, resides at ]!fewberry. 
South Carolina. Issue: One child, Thomas. 

5. James Middleton ^Maffett, b. March, 1858 ; re- 
sides at Atlanta, Georgia. 
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IV. Keziah ^Kilgobe^ daughter of James Kilgore and 
Rhoda Waters Summers, his wife, married about 
1851, Samuel Hart Dunwoody. Issue : 

1. Rhoda Ellen ^Dunwoody, b. April 1, 1852; d. 
1893. 

2. Paul Derrol ^Dunwoody, b. Sept. 15, 1853; d. 
July 4, 1891. 

3. James Victoria ^Dunwoody, resides at Central, 
South Carolina. 

4. Lucy Elizabeth ^Dunwoody. 

5. Charles ^Dunwoody, m. and resides at Central, 
South Carolina. 

6. Hubert William ^Dunwoody, m. and resides at 
Central, South Carolina, 

7. Summers ^Dunwoody. 

8. Jesse ^Dimwoody. 

9. Edgar Whitfield ^Dunwoody. 

V. John Benjamin ^Ejlgoke, son of James Kilgore 
and Ehoda Waters Summers, his wife, b. Feb. 18, 
1831; d. Dec. 24, 1863; m. 1852, Susan Giles. He 
was a soldier in the Confederate Army, was taken 
prisoner and died in a Northern prison. Issue: (1) 
Martha Eosannah, (2) Charlotte Caroline, (3) Annie 
Cornelia, (4) Sallie Eugenia, (5) Susan Daniel, (6) 
John Benjamin. 

1. Martha Eosannah ^Kilgore, b. March, 1853; 
m. Dec. 20, 1877, Samuel McGowan Fleming, re- 
sides at Abbeville, South Carolina. Issue: Charles 
B., Florence, Ernest, Arthur, Carrie, Mary Ellen, 
Joseph. 
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2. Charlotte Caroline ^Kilgore, b. Oct. 15, 1854; 
m. Ambrose Townes Fleming; resides at Abbeville, 
South Carolina. Issue: Catharine S., Clyde, 
Frank, Giles, Ollie. 

3. Annie Cornelia ^Kilgore, b. May 1, 1857; m. 
Sept., 1880, William P. Snelgrove; resides at An- 
derson, South Carolina. Issue : John, George, Sudie, 
Carrie, Cornelia, Lillian, William P. 

4. Sallie Eugenia ^Kilgore, b. Feb. 16, 1859 ; m. 
Sept. 16, 1880, AbraiUam Mathias Teague, b. March 
1, 1853; resides at Newberry, South Carolina. Is- 
sue: Eva, b. June 27, 1881; Charles Eugene, b. 
July 16, 1883 ; Eula May, b. Feb. 20, 1886 ; Malcolm 
Arthur, b. Aug. 8, 1888, d. Nov. 22, 1888; Edna 
Lucile, b. May 7, 1891 ; Annie Caroline, b. Nov. 13, 
1896. 

5. Susan Daniel ^Kilgore, b. March 12, 1861 ; m. 
Dec. 16, 1879, William Epps; resides at Carthage, 
North Carolina. Issue: Carrie, Richard, Louise, 
Clarence, Susan, William Langhom, Mary Ellen. 

6. John Benjamin ^Ealgore, b. Feb. 7, 1863 ; m. 
Sallie Kernels. 

VT. Andrew Jackson ^Kilgore^ son of James Kil- 
gore and Khoda Waters Summers, his wife, bom 
October 5, 1833; died April 16, 1892; married 
March 31, 1869, Mary Catherine Wyse, who was 
bom Feb. 1, 1850, died Nov. 9, 1886. During the 
war between the States he served with Company E, 
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Quitman Rifles, Third Regiment, South Carolina 
Volunteers. Issue : 

1. James ^Kilgore, b. Jan. 4, 1870; d. April 17, 
1873. 

2. Joseph Josiah ^Kilgore, b. Nov. 1, 1871, re- 
sides at Newberry, South Carolina. 

3. John Benjamin ^Kilgore, b. March 7, 1874, re- 
sides at Newberry, South Carolina. 

4. Rosannah Hampton ^Kilgore, b. Dec 15, 
1876; m. April 25, 1900, Robert L. Tarrant, re- 
sides at Newberry, South Carolina. Issue: One 
child, Edith May. 

5. Janie Ellen ^Kilgore, b. Dec. 23, 1878; re- 
sides at Newberry, South Carolina. 

6. Jesse Andrew ^Kilgore, b. Jan. 16, 1881, re- 
sides at Newberry, South Carolina. 

7. Sidney Johnson ^Kilgore (twin), b. Nov. 11, 
1882, resides at Newberry, South Carolina. 

8. Robert Lee ^Kilgore (twin), b. Nov. 11, 1882, 
d. Nov. 26, 1899. 

9. Rhoda Caroline ^Kilgore (twin), b. Oct. 31, 
1884, resides at Newberry, South Carolina. 

10. Lovick Pierce ^Kilgore (twin), b. Oct. 31, 
1884, resides at Newberry, South Carolina. 

VII. Jesse ^Kilgore, son of James Kjlgore and 
Rhoda Waters Summers, his wife. He perhaps mar- 
ried and had children, but we have been unable to 
procure any account of his descendants. 
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VIII. Caroline McPhekson ^Kilgoke^ daughter of 
James Kilgore and Ehoda Waters Summers, his wife, 
bom January 13, 1835, died March, 1888, married 
December 13, 1866, Thomas E. Edwards. Issue: 
(1) Harriet Mary, born Feb., 1868, (2) Ida Henry, 
bom 1869, (3) Ellen, (4) Kosannah Marvin, bom 
1881, (5) Jessie, (6) James Henry. 

IX. Harriet Elizabeth ^Kilgore^ daughter of 
James Kilgore and Ehoda Waters Summers, his wife, 
bom February 19, 1842, married June 17, 1871, 
Abel M. Chreitzberg, resides at Columbia, South 
Carolina. Issue : 

1. Charles ^Kilgore, b. April 21, 1872. 

2. Arthur MicKey ^Kilgore, b. Dec. 25, 1873. 

3. Herbert Randal ^Kilgore, b. Jan. 28, 1875, m. 
1901, Alice Duckworth. 

4. Hattie ^Kilgore, m. Harry Shelemar. Issue: 
Harry and Arthur (twins), b. 1902. 

5. Rose Bud ^Kilgore. 

X. Maky Ellen ^Kilgore, daughter of James Kil- 
gore and Rhoda Waters Summers, his wife, born Sep. 
tember 26, 1846, married November 9, 1882 John 
Perineau Hunter, resides at Largo, Florida. Issue: 
One child, James Perineau, born June 12, 1888. 

The data for this chapter was obtained from Mr. 
Josej^ J. Kilgore, of Newberry, South Carolina. 



CHAPTER III. 

Nancy Claby Summers and Hee Descendants. 
Haibs^ Chapmans^ Gk>LDSMiTHS^ Wests^ Row- 
lands^ Whittens^ Kings, Etc. — Sketches 
OF Major Peter Hair and Captain 
William Goldsmith. 

nancy clary summers. 

VII. Nancy Clary Summers, seventh child of Col. 
John Summers and his wife, Rosanna Waters, was bom 
June 17, 1810, died February 7, 1836, married August 
7, 1827, Major Peter Hair. Nancy Summers was edu- 
cated at a noted school of that day located at Laurens, 
S. C. She was a devoted Christian and a woman of 
most lovable bhiaracter and charming personality. Col. 
Summers, her father, was stem and dignified, disap- 
proving of undue levity and inspiring those about him 
mth a sense of the seriousness of life. His children 
stood slightly in awe of him, with the exception of 
N^ncy, who possessed the happy faculty of evoking his 
sweetest smiles and gentlest tones. She was said to be 
his favorite daughter. Like a beautiful flower she was 
stricken down in the early bloom of womanhood. She 
had five children: (1) Rosanna Frances, (2) Matthias, 
(3) Mary Frances, (4) John Summers, and (5) Nancy 
Clary. She was a woman in whom the noblest qualities 
of head and heart were united. 

24 
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MAJOB PETEE HAIB. 

Major Petee Haie, bom February 11, 1803, died 
September 26, 1881, was a native of Newberry County, 
S. 0. He engaged in farming on his large estate one 
and one-half miles from Newberry. Major Hair was 
a man honored and respected by all who knew him. 
With one of the kindest hearts in the world, large 
means and broad sympathy, he was ever ready to re- 
spond to the call of distress and the claims of kinship or 
friendship. His ripe judgment and practical common 
sense were devoted to the interest of his neighbors as 
well as his own affairs. Although exemipt from active 
service in the Civil War on account of age, yet he gave 
freely of his means. For miles around his estate he 
went with his numerous slaves to work the farms of his 
neighbors where the men of their families were away in 
the army. In 1865 when regiments of soldiers came 
flocking through South Carolina, his house was a hos- 
pital for the sick and suffering. Many poor, wretched 
soldiers came to his home in rags, faint for want of 
food, with bare and bleeding feet. He ministered to 
their wants, bathed and bandaged their feet with his 
own hands, not trusting this gentle service to 
his slaves. He bound up their wounds, fed, clothed 
and lodged them until they were strong enough to travel, 
No one was ever turned from his door, however wortih- 
less and undeserving. When the oflScers of the army, in 
search of provisions, came to Major Hair for butter, 
eggs, poultry, etc., they were met with the question: 
"Have you the money to pay for them?'' When they 
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answered in the affirmative he replied : "You can huy 
provisions anywhere; mine are for those who can not 
afford to pay for them." 

Major Hair was public spirited, benevolent, generous 
almost to a fault, a kind and humane master. Those of 
his nighbors now living will remember pleasantly the an- 
nual barbecue given to his slaves on the fourth of July, 
to which all were invited and welcomed. Soon after 
the war Major Hair had a severe fall and broke his 
hip. For a long time he suffered from the effects and 
at last decided to "break up housekeeping" and make 
his home in Greenville Coimty, South Carolina, with 
his daughter, Mrs. William Goldsmith. There he was 
loved and honored by the entire household. To the 
grandchildren of that family he became a benediction 
and to each a most loving memory. Some of his former 
slaves had wandered off to Korth Carolina, from which 
State they speedily returned and sought out their "old 
master." Finding he was leaving the old home place, 
they pleaded with him earnestly not to go, but to keep 
house and hire them. "We hain't had no good times 
since we left you," they cried. Major Hair was a large 
railroad contractor ; many of the stone culverts and long 
trestles on the Greenville and Columbia Railroad are 
monuments to his memory. He was a major in the 
State militia. The muster of the militia of those days 
brought together some of the best citizens of ]N"ewberry. 

1. RosANNA Frances^ b. Jan. 5, 1829 ; d. Oct 5, 1838 ; 
daughter of Peter Hair and Nancy Sunamers. 
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2. Matthias, b. March 21, 1830 ; d. Aug. 3, 1847 ; son 
of Peter Hair and Nancy Summers. When only 
seventeen years old Matthias Hair volunteered and 
joined the army to fight against Mexico. His young 
life was sacrificed on the altar of his country. His 
death otecurred at Pueblo. He was presented with a 
medal in tlhe Mexican War, which is now in the pos- 
session of Dr. Clarence Manly. 

3. Mary Frances, b. Dec. 28, 1831; d. July 26, 1853; 
daughter of Peter Hair and Nancy Summers ; m. Dr. 
William Chapman, Dec. 16, 1851. They both died 
within a year, leaving no family. 

4. John Summers Hair, b. March 29, 1833; son of 
Peter Hair and Nancy Summers; m. Mrs. Bettie 
Burton McConnell, a daughter of Henry Burton, one 
of the wealthiest men in Newberry. They have four 
living children : 

1. Sudie Frances Hair, b. Feb. 4, 1858; m. Mr. 
M. Williams. They have several children and live 
at Clinton, S. C. 

2. John Hair. 

3. Peter Hair. 

4. Henry Hair. Mr. and Mrs. John Hair, Sr., 
are living in Newberry County, S. C. 

5. Nancy Clary Hair, b. Dec. 17, 1835, daughter of 
Peter Hair and Nancy Summers ; m. Capt. William 
Goldsmith, Feb. 16, 1854. Nancy Hair was edu- 
cated at Salem, N. C, where she was graduated in 
1851 from the then famous Salem Academy. Her 
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sphere has been in the home circle. She is a devoted 
wife, a loving mother, a kind neighbor, an earnest 
Ohristian, a model house-keeper. She is a woman 
possessing great force of character and indomitable 
energy. Through the trying days of the Civil War 
her spirit never failed. Her home was always open 
to wounded soldiers. While going through the hos- 
pital in Greenville witihl Dr. John A. Broadua one 
day Mrs. Goldsmith turned to several of the suffering 
soldiers and said : "When you are well enough to be 
moved, you must come to my house and recuperate." 
3>r. Broadus smiled and said to them: "Young gen- 
tlemen, I advise you to remember that invitation." 
They did so, and were treated with the utmost kind- 
ness and consideration. Many boxes of provisions 
were sent from her home to the brave men devoting 
their lives to the lost cause. 

CAPTAIN WTT.T. TAM GOLDSMITH. 

Captain William Goldsmith was bom in Green- 
ville County, March 30, 1819. His grandfatiher, 
William Goldsmith, came from Richmond, Va. 
William Goldsmith, Sr., was the son of Eichard Gold- 
smith, a Presbyterian minister, at or near Richmond, 
Va., before and during the Revolutionary War. His 
ancestors <5aine from England and were without doubt 
related to the poet Oliver Goldsmith. Richard Gold- 
smith was a man of education. His son, William 
Goldsmilih, Sr., entered the Revolutionary War at the 
age of seventeen. His regiment was under the com- 
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mand of Gen. Gates. This brave young soldier 
passed through many vicissitudes, was often sur- 
rounded by dangers and perils, was ill for months 
with malarial fever; but there was brightness even 
in the gloom, for it was during these dark days, on 
the soil of old South Carolina, that he met his cousin, 
Elizabeth Kountree, daugihter of Col. Daniel Koun- 
tree, of Union, S. C. Col. Eountree was a veteran 
of the Revolutionary War. His daughter Elizabeth 
married William Goldsmith, Sr., and they came to 
South Carolina, settling in Greenville district, where 
he purchased a large tract of land and devoted him- 
self to the occupation of farming. His son, Thomas, 
a large and prosperous planter, was the father of 
Captain Wm. Goldsmith. Capt. William Goldsmith 
was twice married. His second wife was Nancy 
Hair, daughter of Maj. Peter Hair, of Newberry, 
S. C. On the breaking out of the Civil War he en- 
tered the army in the 16th South Carolina Regiment 
under Gen. Evans. He was appointed quartermaster 
with the rank of captain, later he was appointed 
quartermaster of the third regiment of South Caro- 
lina Reserves. During the bombardment of 
Charleston, S. C, while the regiment was stationed 
there to guard Ijhe coast, Capt. Goldsmith was taken 
very ill with fever. His wife, hearing of his illness, 
determined to go to him. In the confusion and un- 
settled condition of the country this was no small 
undertaking. It was neicessary to go to Newberry 
by private conveyance. Sending for two of the finest 
mules from the plantation, she left home early one 
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cold January morning in an open buggy with her 
step-son, Thomas B. Goldsmith, followed by a wagon 
containing a f aitfcjful slave, Prycy, and an immense 
box of provisions. The air was frosty, the roads rough 
and frozen. She made a brief stop at her father's 
home in Newberry. She went by rail to Charlotte, 
but the trains were so delayed and uncertain that she 
found it unsafe to leave for three anxious, troubled 
days. Leaving Newberry with a bountiful store of - 
provisions and Prycy, she sped on toward Summer- 
ville, where she met with some difficulty about her 
passport. This settled satisfactorily, sihfe continued 
her journey and soon arrived at Charleston, where 
she drove to the colonel's quarters and Was directed 
to the house where her husband was lying ill. On 
reaching this place she was informed. that Capt. 
Goldsmith was not tihere. Tired out and worn with 
suspense and anxiety, she drove back to the colonel's 
quarters and made a second inquiry. "He is certain- 
ly there," was the colonel's reply. A second trip to 
the house met with no better success. Three times 
was this repeated until at last a friend came to the 
rescue. "I shall find him if I have to begin at the 
first story and enter every room in the building," he 
said. This he proceeded to do. The fioors were 
covered with pallets and an occasional cot. Reach- 
ing the third story, he passed ifrom room to room and 
found him at last, stored away with five others. His 
astonishment was great on seeing Mrs. Goldsmith, 
and his delight was not unmixed with consternation. 
Where could she stay ? The city was full of pitiful, 
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wailing, weeping women and children roaming about 
in the streets, crying with pain and terror, hungry 
and miserable. Some kind friends went in seanch of 
a lodging and finally reported success. A German 
lady had kindly offered her parlor. The ambulance 
came and they drove through lihe streets thronged 
with the homeless, noisy with the rythmic rise and 
fall of many voices, ever and anon deafened by the 
bursting of a bomb. Above their heads the sizzing 
sound of a shell, ominous messenger^/ of death and 
disaster, could be heard whizzing on4^r fatal er- 
rand. The noise and turmoil was fearful. To the 
tired wife it seemed a pandemonium of horrors. 
Soon they were comfortably situated, but little slum- 
ber visited their eyes that night. For ten days they 
remained under the fire of the enemy, then they re- 
turned home, she with the consciousness of having 
been the means of saving a life dear to her and of 
value to her country, he, slowly convalescing, for 
another year's struggle with the Northern foe. 
Capt. Goldsmith was a prosperous planter, said to be 
one of the best farmers in the country. Before the 
war he owned two large plantations and thousands 
of dollars' worth of slaves. At the close of that un- 
equal struggle he returned to his farming with re- 
newed vigor, rearing and educating a large family of 
children. He has always been noted for his hos- 
pitality, his honest, straightforward manliness and 
Christian integrity. For years he has been a deacon 
of the First Baptist Church of Greenville, S. C. He 
was a handsome man, of fine physique, with piercing 
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black eyes and a stem yet gentle face. Capt. Gold- 
smith is now an old man, bearing the weight of 
eighty-three summers on shoulders that stoop less 
than those of many men of seventy. Living near to 
nature's heart, he has imbibed that purity and 
strength of character that comes to those who ear- 
nestly "seek communion with her visible forms" in 
the light of revealed gospel. He and his wife are now 
living on Hyde Street, Greenville, S. C, with their 
two unmarried children. 

1. Francis Hair Goldsmith^ b. April 5, 1855 ; d. 
May 19, 1873 ; daughter of Captain William Gold- 
smith and Nancy Hair. 

2. Caroline Ione Goldsmith^ m. James Austin 
West, Dec. 23, 1875; daughter of Capt. William 
Goldsmith and Nancy Hair. They have four child- 
ren. 

1. William Goldsmith West, b. Sept. 16, 1876; m. 
Mabel Legare Kent June 4, 1902. 

2. May lone West, b. in Greenville County May 4, 
1879 ; is an honor graduate of the Greenville City 
Schools and a graduate of the Greenville Female 
College. She is engaged in teaching. 

3. Harley West, b. in Greenville County May 26, 
1881; unmarried. 

4. James Austin West, Jr., b. in Greenville Aug. 16, 
1890. Mr. West has a position in the telephone 
business. He and his family live at 116 Hamp- 
ton Ave., Greenville, S. C. 
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3. Sarah IS. Goldsmith, daughter of Capt. Win. 
Goldsmith and Nancy Hair, was bom in Greenville 
County. She married Hamlin Beattie Rowland, son 
of Col. Thomas R Rowland. Sarah Goldsmith Row- 
land was graduated from the Greenville Female Col- 
lege when only sixteen years old. Mr. Rowland re- 
ceived his business education at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
They live at 232 River St., Greenville, S. C. They 
have three children, viz. : 

1. Nannie Gillette Rowland was b. Sept. 22, 1881. 
She is an honor graduate of the Greenville City 
Schools and a graduate of the Greenville Female 
College. 

2. Robert Brooks Rowland was b. in Greenville 
County, October 23, 1883. He is a young man of 
fine business ability and has a position of trust and 
responsibility with the Carolina Supply Co. of 
Greenville, S. C. 

3. Miriam Earle Rowland, b. in Greenville County, 
Jan. 9, 1886. 

4. William Goldsmith, Je., son of Capt. Wm. 
Goldsmith and Nancy Hair, was bom in Greenville 
County; married Janie Wright, daughter of 3>r. 
Thos. Wright, of Woodruff, S. C. Mr. Goldsmith 
was educated at Capt. J. B. Patrick's Military Insti- 
tute at Greenville, S. C. He is a successful business 
man, engaged in insurance and real estate. He has 
recently been elected president of the Insurance As- 
sociation of South Carolina, Mr. Goldsmith is a 
public spirited citizen, interested in the progress and 
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development of his native city. He has been Grand 
Chancellor of the Knights of Pythias and was their 
Supreme Representative to the Convention held in 
San Francisco, Cal., Aug., 1902. He has been a 
deacon of the First Baptist Church of Greenville, 
S. C, for about ten years and is Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of that body and Chairman of 
the Board of Ministerial Education. Mr. and Mrs. 
Goldsmith live at 121 Broadus Ave., Greenville, 
S. C. They have five children, viz. : 

1. Henry Summers Goldsmitih^ b. Oct. 11, 1887. 

2. Marie Goldsmith, b. Aug. 6, 1889. 

3. George Browning Goldsmith, b. Feb. 6, 1894. 

4. Walter Wright Goldsmith, b. Jan. 26, 1897. 

5. William Goldsmith, b. May 5, 1899. 

5. Habeiet Summers Goldsmith, daughter of 
Capt. William Goldsmith and Il^ancy Hair, was bom 
in Greenville County. She is a graduate of the 
Greenville Female College and is now engaged in 
teaching in the Greenville City Schools. 

6. Peter Hair Goldsmith, D. D., son of Capt. 
Wm. Goldsmith and Nancy Hair, was bom in Green- 
ville County. He married in June, 1889, Mary 
Glenn Furman, daughter of Dr. James C Furman, 
an eminent Baptist divine and one of the most loved 
and honored men of South Carolina. Mrs. Gold- 
smith was educated at the Greenville Female College 
and at Brook Hall, Media, Pa, from which she was 
graduated in the class of 1887. Peter Hair Gold- 
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smitli was graduated fTom the Greenville Military 
Institute at the age of sixteen. Later he was a stu- 
dent of Furman University, Greenville, S. C, and 
a graduate of the Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary of Louisville, Ky. He held pastorates in Gal- 
latin, Tenn., and Versailles, Ky., and was for several 
years a missionary to Mexico. He was compelled to 
leave Mexico on account of his wife's health. He 
then accepted the call to the Temple Baptist Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa., where he has been for the last 
eight years. He recently resigned his pastorate in 
Philadelphia and Ihas accepted a call to the First 
Church of Salem, Mass., the oldest church in the 
United States. Dr. Goldsmith is a fine Spanish 
scholar and has been engaged in translations in this 
language for several years. Dr. and Mrs. Gold- 
smith's address is 4 Gardner St, Salem, Mass. They 
have two children, viz. : 

1. Anne Furman Goldsmith, b. Oct. 16, 1890. 

2. Margaret Goldsmith, b. Oct. 7, 1892. 

7. EosANNA Henby Goldsmith^ daughter o^ 
Capt Wm. Goldsmith and Nancy Hair, was bom 
in Greenville County. Married Lucien Williams 
Whitten, son of Simon Peter Whitten, whose mother 
was the youngest sister of Major Peter Hair. Mr. 
Whitten is traveling salesman of the Louisville 
^^Courier-Journal." Mrs. Whitten received her educa- 
tion at the Greenville Female College. They have 
two children, viz. : 
1. Nellie May Whitten, b. May 2, 1890. 
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2. Charlotte Hall Whitten, b. Jan. 16, 1892, 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitten board at 232 Kiver St, 
Greenville, S. C. 

8. James Wabben GtOldsmith, son of Oapt. Wm. 
Goldsmith and Xancy Hair, was born in Greenville 
County. He married, Dec. 1897, his cousin, Nannie 
Goldsmith Jordan, b. 1878, d. Jime, 1901, daughter 
of Mr. J. S. Jordan, a Baptist minister from Maine 
who sympathized with the South in the Civil War. 
He cast in his fortimes with her during the four 
years' struggle, thereby alienating himself from his 
father's family. After the war they became recon- 
ciled. He is now living at Phoenix, S. C. Mr. Gold- 
smith was educated at Furman iUniversity. He is 
an engineer on lihe Southern Eailroad and runs from 
Charlotte, N. C, to Winston-Salem, K C. They 
had one child: 

1. William Worth Goldsmith, b. June 4, 1900. 

9. May Goldsmith, daughter of Capt. Wm. Gold- 
smith and Nancy Hair, was bom in Greenville 
County and educated at the Greenville Female Col- 
lie. She married John Milton King, son of John 
E. King, of Easley, S. C. They live in Easley, S. C, 
where at present Mr. King is engaged in farming- 
They have one child : 

1. Charles Gardner King, b. Dec. 24, 1896, in 
Greenville, S. C. 

10. John Summers Goldsmith, son of Capt. 
Wm. Goldsmith and Nancy Hair, was bom in Green- 
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ville Ooimty and educated at the Greenville City 
Schools and Furman University. Mr. Goldsmith has 
not married, but is devoting Ihis life to his parents, 
who live with him and his sister on Hyde St., Green- 
ville, S. C. A noble son and a loving brother. 



CHAPTER IV. 
RosANNA Caroline Summebs. — Gabys. — Mab- 

SHALLS. EaBLES. ^NeTHEBLANDS. ^MUBPHYS. 

Sketches of Colonel S. M. G. Gaby^ Mbs. 

Frances R. Gary, Rev. Basil Manly 

AND John Watebs Summebs. 

BOSANNA CABOLINE SUMMEBS. 

VIII. RosANNA Caroline Summers, eighth child of 
Rosanna Waters and Colonel John Summers, was bom 
Oct. 3, 1812 ; married first, Charles Griffin Gary, June 
29, 1830. He was bom Jan. 28, 1806 ; died Oct. 10, 
1835. She was married second. Major Peter Hair, Dec. 
29, 1836, whom she survived many years. 

When young she was beautiful and much admired. 
She was educated at a then famous school at Laurens, 
South Carolina, and being a bright pupil, she was 
chosen valedictorian of her class. 

Her industry even down to old age was remarkable, 
and much of her delicate, beautiful handiwork is pre- 
served as heirlooms by her children and grandchildren. 
She was a sincere Christian, and her life was character- 
ized by deeds of kindness to the poor and suffering, 
and by tender, earnest words of admonition to the care- 
less and worldly-minded of her acquaintance. 

During the latter years of her life she divided her 
time between her three daughters, spending the winters 
in Florida and the summers in Kentucky and South 
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Carolma. By her kindness of heart and sweet, sympa- 
thetic nature, she made and retained many warm 
friends in each of these States. She died as she had 
lived, a beautiful, triumphant Christian death, Dec. 
27, 1893, at the age of 81 years. 

The following tribute was paid her by Dr. John A. 
Broadus in a letter of condolence written to her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Basil Manly: "Having heard a day or two 
ago of the death of your venerable mother, my family 
and myself beg to offer you our profound sympathy in 
this bereavement. Your mother always seemed to me 
an imcommonly admirable woman for clear good sense, 
for quiet strength of character, for unfailing cheerful- 
ness amid all trials, for Christian genuineness and sim- 
plicity. I always, after conversing with her, felt more 
like trying to do right. I congratulate you and your 
kindred upon having so long enjoyed her society, and 
being allowed to retain the precious memory of her char- 
acter and life.'^ 

Her first husband, Charles GriflSn Gary, was born 
January 28, 1806. He was a grandson of Charles 
Griffin, a soldier of the Eevolutionary War, who, at 
the age of seventeen, was wounded at the battle of Mus- 
grove's Mills, August 18, 1780 ; and he was a nephew of 
General John King Griffin, who was elected to the 
United States Congress 1830, '32, '34, '36, '38, but de- 
clined a re-election in 1840. His grandfather married 
Mary King, December 23, 1783. She was a daughter 
of Charles King, a whig patriot, who was a member of 
the first Provincial Congress in South Carolina, which 
met in Charleston, January 11, 1775. 
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Mr. Gary was a successful planter and after his mar- 
riage he took up his residence on a plantation given to 
his wife by her father, Colonel Summers, situated one 
and a half miles from the town of Newberry. 

In the great religious awakening that swept over 
the Atlantic. States about this time, many of the strong- 
est and most influential churches in South Carolina had 
their origin. 

One of these, the Newberry Baptist Church, was or- 
ganized September 30, 1831, with forty-four members, 
among whom were Mr. and Mrs. Gary. But love and 
piety in this happy home could not exclude the remorse- 
less reaper, Death, who, after a few brief, happy 
years, claimed the husband and father, and left the 
widow and three little children in tears. 

Of her second husband. Major Hair, notice is made 
in connection with his first wife, Nancy Summers. 

Issue of Gary marriage : 

1. Mary Katherine Gary, b. Jan. 8, 1832 ; d. April 
30, 1836. 

2. Frances Rosa Gary. 

3. Rhoda Hasseltine Gary. 
Issue of Hair marriage: 

4. Caroline Elizabeth Hair. 

5. Harriet Summers Hair. 

6. Charles Hair, died in infancy. 

7. Peter Hair, died in infancy. 

FRANCES ROSA GABY. 

2. Frances Rosa Gaby^ daughter of Rosanna Caro- 
line Summers and Charles G. Gary, bom Sept. 26, 
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1833, near Newberry, S. C, was educated at Salem, 
N. C, and Barhamville, near Columbia, S. C, gradu- 
ating with the first honors of her class at both. Mar- 
ried her cousin, S. M. G. Gary, of Ookesbury, S. C, 
Nov. 2, 1852. In 1855 they moved to Florida and 
made their home at Ocala, where Mrs. Gary still re- 
sides (1903). 

Mrs. Gary has always taken the deepest interest in 
religion and education, and her work for them has 
been unceasing and effective. 

Soon after the Civil War, when the churches were 
prostrate from the loss of members and of property, 
and when the entire population of Ocala was only 
about 300, she was chosen superintendent of a Sun- 
day School composed of the children of all denomina- 
tions. SIhe arranged for them the first Christmas 
tree and the first Christmas cantata ever given in that 
region. This Sunday School was held in the Metho- 
dist Church, the only one that had been able to re- 
sume active services. Mrs. Gary was reared a Bap- 
tist ; but there was scarcely another Baptist in Ocala, 
and her friends, who were nearly all of a different 
faith, would gladly have welcomed her to their com- 
mimion. After careful study and investigation of 
other creeds, however, she could not change. 

She now made an effort to revive the Baptist cause 
in Ocala. The house of worship was old and going 
to ruin; when Mrs. Gary went with a carpenter to 
have extensive repairs made, they found under the 
pulpit an opossum and her young who had taken ad- 
vantage of the quiet and coolness to make a home 
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there. Througli her efforts a minister was invited 
to hold regular services, and in 1884 a handsome 
brick building was erected, and the church now num- 
bers over 300. Mrs. Gary long had charge of tlhe 
large infant class, until the affliction of increasing 
deafness forced her to give it up. She was also presi- 
dent of the mission society for many years. Ele- 
gant hospitality and constant devotion to all the 
causes of the church have distinguished her in a high 
degree. 

A liberal Christian spirit towards all has ever 
characterized her and she has always been ready 
with wise large-heartedness to aid others in every 
good word and work. Especially in the McAll Mis- 
sion in the city of Paris she took a deep and generous 
interest. 

For education she has done much. When the new 
church, building was erected, Mrs. Gary bought the 
old building and lot, and generously gave them for 
the use of a school of high grade which continued in 
successful operation for several years. This school 
bore the name of the Glenn-Mary College, a name 
given it by the trustees in memory of two of her 
children. She also gave of her means to other insti- 
tutions of learning. 

In the causes of temperance, of humanity, and of 
patriotism, also, she has stood foremost ; being presi- 
dent of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
for ten years ; president of the Cemetery Association 
of Ocala ; vicehpresident of the Relief Society to aid 
the poor ; president of a Confederate Memorial Asso- 
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elation, which in 1891 contributed $500 towards the 
purchase of the Confederate Soldiers' Home near 
Jacksonville; president of the Dickison Chapter of 
the United Daughters of the Confederacy since its 
organization in 1896. This Chapter makes annual 
contributions to the Soldiers' Home and aids needy 
Confederate soldiers in its boimds. 

She has often resigned these offices, feeling that her 
deafness rendered her unfitted for them — ^but as often 
is the resignation not accepted, so efficient are her 
services ; the U. D. C. insisting that she is elected for 
life and can not resign. 

Of her it may well be said, ^^She hath done what 
she could." What noble works has she ajccomplished I 
And the greatest of these is a lovely Christian char- 
acter, which sheds its fragrance on all around and 
links earth with heaven. 

Her husband, Colonel S. M. G. Gary, was bom in 
Cokesbury, Abbeville District, South Carolina, Oct. 
10, 1826, was educated at the Cokesbury Conference 
School and the South Carolina College, graduating at 
the latter with honor in the class of 1848. He read 
law with Colonel Chestnut, of Camden, South Caro- 
lina, and was admitted to the bar in Columbia, in 
1851. His father dying and leaving a large estate, 
he was for some time engaged in closing it up. In 
October, 1855, he moved to Florida and located at 
Ocala, Marion County, where he soon rose to the 
head of his profession. He was a member of the se- 
cession convention which met in Tallahassee in Janu- 
ary, 1861, and following this he raised a local com- 
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pany of infantry, was elected captain, and served in 
that position for more than a year, when, on account 
of a lameness caused by a broken leg, he received a 
transfer to the cavalry service, joined his brother, 
Gteneral Martin Witherspoon Gary, and acted as his 
aide-de-camp till the close of tihe war. 

The war over, he returned to Ocala and resumed 
the practice of law, which he followed to the exclu- 
sion of everything else till his death, which oiccurred 
December 20, 1886. Colonel Gary was a descendant 
of James Witherspoon, who settled in Williamsburg, 
South Carolina, in 1734, wibo married his first cousin, 
Janet Witherspoon, and they were both descended 
from John Knox of Scotland by his second vdfe, 
Lady Margaret Stewart, who was a lineal descendant 
of Eobert Bruce. 

The children of Colonel and Mrs. Gary now living 
are: 

A. Thomas R. Gary, b. in Ookesbury, Abbeville 
County (District), South Carolina, Aug. 12, 1853; 
immarried. 

B. Maude Witherspoon Gary, b. July 31, 185&, 
in Newberry, South Carolina; m. William Davis 
Tumley, Dec. 17, 1890. 

William Davis Turnley was bom in Clarksville, 
Tennessee, Dec. 11, 1861. At the age of ten he be- 
gan his school life, and at twenty he was a graduate 
of the Southwestern Presbyterian University of 
Clarksville, after which he studied law at Vanderbilt 
IJniversity. After graduating there he practiced his 
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profession in Ocala, Florida, at the same time edit- 
ing a paper of large influence. 

Mr. Tumley's efforts in Florida in the temperance 
cause gave him a reputation in that State as an ef- 
fective writer and speaker on economical questions. 
He dates his conversion to the prohibition party from 
his Florida experiences, which convinced him that 
proOaibitory laws must have prohibitionists behind 
them, else they will fail of enforcement. Mr. Turn- 
ley afterwards returned to Tennessee, and in 1890 
he was nominated for congress by the prohibition 
party, and in 1898 he was the prohibition candidate 
for governor of that State. He subsequently 
abandoned the law and entered the ministry, and is 
now the pastor of a church at Arcadia, Florida. 
Issue: 

1. Summerfield Gary Tumley, b. in Ocala, Florida, 
March 24, 1893. 

2. William) Henry Tumley, b. in Ocala, Florida, 
Jan. 28, 1895. 

3. Thomas Theodore Tumley, b. in Clarksville, Ten- 
nessee, July 29, 1897. 

4. Morton Wisdom Tumley, b. in Clarksville, 
Tennessee, March 7, 1901. 

C. Louella Victoria Gary, daughter of S. M. G. 
Gary and his wife, Fannie Eosa Gary, was bom in 
Ocala, Florida, January 17, 1875. She is a full 
graduate of Holiins Institute, Virginia, class of 
1895. 

D. William Theodore Gary, youngest child of 
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S. M. 6. Gary and his wife, Fannie Rosa Gary, was 
bom in Ocala, Florida, August 18, 1876. He was 
educated at the Florida Agricultural College at 
Lake City, Florida, graduating with, the class of 
1897. He is now assistant principal of the Ocala 
High School, and City Treasurer, and is unmarried. 

BHODA HASSELTINE GABY. 

3. Rhoda HasseItTine Gaby, daughter of Charles 
Griffin Gttry and his wife, Rosanna Caroline Sum- 
mers Gary, was bom March 30, 1835. She married 
Dec. 10, 1850, Richard Horton Marshall, a 
son of John Francis Marshall, a merchant of Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, who was an Englishman by 
birth and came to this country in the early part of 
the nineteenth century. Mrs. Marshall is now living 
in Greenville, South Carolina, where she moved from 
Newberry soon after the close of the war between the 
States, to educate her daughters at the Greenville 
Female College. 

She has been very useful as a member of the 
Greenville First Baptist Church. She was for sev- 
eral years president of the Ladies Aid Society of 
the church, where her judgment and labors were 
greatly prized by the other members. 

She also acted for a time as a Sunday School 
missionary among the factory people of liiat city, 
where she gained their love and gratitude by her 
interest and zeal in the work. 

The children of this marriage are: 

1. Ida Sophia Marshall. 
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2. Caroline Summers Marshall. 

3. Mary Nye Marshall. 

4. Susan McCammon Marshall. 

5. Charles Gary Marshall, died in infancy. 

1. Ida Sophia Marshall was bom September 17^ 
1851. She married Colonel George M. Netherland, 
a prominent lawyer and legislator of Georgia, Octo- 
ber 15, 1873. Coloneel Ntherland died September 
22, 1879, leaving to the care of the mother two 
children. 

Maude Gary Netherland, b. April 26, 1876. 
George M. l^etherland, b. July 17, 1878. 

Mrs. Netherland has exhibited rare energy 
and strength of character in the management 
of her business and family affairs. She has also been 
a pillar of strength in the little, struggling Baptist 
Church in Toccoa, Ga., where she resides, her counsel 
and advice being often sought by pastors and members. 
Maude Gary Netherland graduated at tihe Greenville 
Female College and taught school several years. 
She married July 23, 1891, Wilton Kobinson 
Earle, a talented, highly educated, consecrated 
young Baptist minister, who had charge of a 
church in Colorado, but whose valuable life was 
cut short April 13, 1902. A son, Wilton Robin- 
son Earle, b. June 22, 1902, claims the affections 
of the young widowed mother. 

2. Caroline Summers Marshall was bom May 
4, 1853 ; unmarried. 

A dear, precious "Old Maid," always yoimg, ao- 
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tive and helpful, a ministering angel to all the family 
connection in their hour of need, spending a life 
fruitful in good works. 

3. Maby Nye Marshall was bom May 22, 1857, 
married James D. W. Steen October 23, 1877. Mr. 
Steen is in the express business, and has held many 
important oflSces for his company. He is at present 
located at Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Mrs. Steen is a sweet, patient woman, a sufferer 
from poor health, which she bears with Christian 
resignation. Issue : 

1. James Toy Steen, b. Sep. 17, 1878 ; d. Aug. 21, 
1902. Unmarried. Lived an exemplary life of 
devotion to duty. 

2. Mary Grace Steen, b. Sept 19, 1880. 

3. Marshall T. Steen, b. April 18, 1883. 

4. William Hazel Steen, b. July 15, 1886. 

5. Sumter Means Steen, b. Jan. 12, 1888. 

6. Charles Gary Steen, b. Sep. 25^ 1890. 

4. Susan McCammon Marshall^ youngest daugh- 
ter of Eichard Horton Marshall and his wife Rhoda 
Hasseltine Gary Marshall, was bom April 4, 1862. 
Unmarried. A comfort and a companion to her 
mother whose failing health requires attentive care, 
and in her leisure hours it is marvelous the beautiful, 
delicate needlework wrought by her skillful fingers. 

4. Caroline Elizabeth Hair^ daughter of Eosanna 
Caroline Summers Hair and Major Peter Hair, was 
bom April 24, 1840, educated at Anderson, South 
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Carolina, where she graduated in 1856. She married 
Dr. Zebulon T. Murphy of Salem, Alabama, a grand- 
son of William Farrow and his wife, Khoda Waters 
Farrow, Oct. 20, 1857. She died at the old home 
near Newberry, South Carolina, whilst her husband 
was in the Confederate States Army, Oct. 20, 1863, 
the anniversary of her marriage, and was buried in 
her bridal dress. She left no issue. 
5. Habbiet Summers Hair, youngest child of Eosanna 
Caroline Summers Hair and Major Peter Hair, was 
bom May 21, 1845. She was educated at Salem, 
North Carolina, and Charleston, South Carolina; 
married Dr. Basil Manly, Jr., June 10, 1869. 
Mrs. Manly is a woman of lovely character, fine 
accomplishments, and sweet Christian graces. Her 
nieces unite in declaring, ^^Aunt Hattie is the sweet- 
eat, loveliest woman I know." She is now living in 
Greenville, South Carolina. 

Basil Manly^ Jr.^ D.D., LL.D., was bom in 
Edgefield, South Carolina, Dec. 19, 1825. His father 
Dr. Basil Manly, Sr., was long one of the foremost 
preachers in the South. His mother, Sarah Murray 
Rudolph Manly, was a lady of rare intelligence and 
deep piety. 

Dr. Manly studied in a preparatory school in Charles- 
ton and graduated in 1843 from the Alabama State 
University at Tuscaloosa, of which his father was 
then President. He took a theological course at 
Newton Theological Seminary, and at Princeton, 
New Jersey, and from the latter was graduated in 
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1847. In 1848 he was ordained to the full work 
of the Baptist ministry at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, and 
became pastor of several churches in Alabama. In 
1850 he was called to the pastorate of the First Bap- 
tist Church in Kichmond, Virginia. In 1854 Dr. 
Manly, its first President, opened the Kichmond Fe- 
male Institute, now "The Woman's College," which 
has had such a long and prosperous existence. He 
was for eight years President of Greorgetown College, 
Kentucky. His most important life work was done 
in the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, which 
was at first located in Greenville, South Carolina, 
but afterwards removed to Louisville, Kentucky. Dr. 
Manly was one of the original professors in this great 
institution, and in connection with his professorship 
he wrote his most elaborate literary production, "The 
Bible Doctrine of Inspiration." He was also a hymn 
writer of considerable note. He was a ripe scholar, 
he was familiar with many languages, had read 
widely in history, biography and poetry, and had 
gathered an immense fund of miscellaneous informa- 
tion which he used to enrich conversation, sermon and 
lecture. In this brief sketch much of the work of 
his busy life can not be noticed. He died on Sunday, 
Jan. 31, 1892. His gentle bearing, his considerate 
thoughtfulness for others, and his wise counsels, won 
for him the love and confidence of all who came with- 
in the circle of his influence. Long will his memory 
be lovingly cherished. 
Dr. and Mrs. Manly have three children now living : 
1. Julius Claremce Manly, son of Dr. Basil Manly, 
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Jr., and his wife, Hattie S. Manly, was bom in 
Georgetown, Kentucky, Dec. 30, 1871, educated at 
preparatory schools in Louisville, Ky., Wake 
Forest College, North Carolina, and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He studied medicine in Louis- 
ville, graduating in 1897; but when the war with 
Spain was declared, he hastened to New York and 
took a special course in surgery. He (with twenty-two 
others) applied to the government for a position as 
surgeon in the army. Only four of the number 
passed the requisite examinations and received ap- 
pointments, among these was the subject of this 
sketch. He subsequently served as surgeon one year 
in Cuba and two years in the Philippine Islands. 
He is now stationed at Fort Carswell, Southport, 
North Carolina. 

2. Charlotte Broadus Manly, daughter of Dr. 
Basil Manly and his wife, Hattie S. Manly, 
was bom in Louisville, Ky., June 8, 1882. She 
is a graduate of the Greenville Female College 
and Conservatory of Music. 

3. Charles James Fuller Manly, son of Dr. 
Basil Manly and his wife, Hattie S. Manly, 
was born in Louisville, Ky., July 30, 1890. 

JOHN WATERS SUMMERS. 

IX. John Waters Summers^ youngest child of 
Colonel John Simimers and his wife, Roeanna Waters 
Summers, was bom Oct. 29, 1814; died Jan. 13, 1852. 

To him his father divided and bequeathed the larger 
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portion of his valuable estate. Before the death of his 
father he was one of the volunteers in the memorable 
Florida campaign against the Seminole Indians. He 
encountered its privations and submitted to its trials 
with that characteristic calmness and fortitude for 
which he was so remarkable. 

He married a beautiful and accomplished young lady, 
Harriet Graham, the eldest daughter of Colonel James 
Graham, and a niece of Colonel Simeon Fair, of New- 
berry, and Dr. Samuel Fair of Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, like a beautiful flower she was cut down in a 
short time, and in widowed loneliness he chose to pass the 
residue of his life. But his home was not left to the 
cheerlessness which is usually found in the house of the 
unfortunate baichelor or widower. His eldest surviving 
sister, Mrs. Eleanor Waters being left a widow, with 
her daughter and son Henry, spent much of their time 
with him. In this respect his goodness of heart and 
filial affection were made manifest — ^he extended to her 
orphan family means of education and support. 

In the Greenville and Columbia Railroad Mr. Sum- 
mers took an active interest He subscribed for stock 
in the amount of $10,000 and with his partner, Mr. 
Zebulon Butler, undertook the entire trestle work in 
the valley of Broad Kiver, and the trestle work and 
bridging thence to Saluda. They also undertook the 
laying down of the track (superstructure and iron) 
with slight exceptions, from Columbia to Newberry. 
These great works he lived to complete, and under 
other contracts was pushing the trestling and bridging 
beyond Saluda, and was about commencing the super- 
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structure from Anderson to Cokesbury. He had also 
with characteristic boldness and energy entered upon 
and was carrying to completion the trestle work, super- 
structure and track-laying of the Laurens Kailroad. 
But God in His inscrutable wisdom closed his work and 
said, "haste, come away." H© was struck down with 
pneumonia at his Saluda mills, and in less than four 
days passed away. 

He sleeps in beautiful Eosemoimt Cemetery at New- 
berry, beside his young and lovely wife. He left no 
children. 

John Waters Summers is justly entitled to have it 
said of him, he was a good man. In all his relations 
he discharged his duty faithfully and well. As a son 
he was the solace of the old age of his parents. As a 
brother, none kinder or better ever lived. As a husband 
he was tender and devoted. As a gentleman, in his 
intercourse with his fellow-men, his conduct uniformly 
attested a high sense of honor and truth. As a citizen 
he failed in no duty. In the language of the president of 
the Greenville and Columbia Railroad Company, ^Tie 
was patient, self-sacrificing, untiring, persevering and 
just." 



CHAPTER V. 

Additional, Information Regarding Children of 

Landon Farrow, William, Drmpsey, Rachel, 

Sarah and Cheney, and of William 

AND Rhoda Farrow's Daughter, 

Elizabeth Farrow Thomas. 

LANDON farrow. 

Landon Farrow, third son of Johii and Rosanna 
(Waters) Farrow, b. 1759 ; d. 1799 ; m. Miss Walker, 
d. 1843. Issue: Samuel, William, Dempsey, Rachel, 
Celia, Sarah, Corsandra, Waters and Cheney. In part 
I., page 114, is given an account of Landon Farrow and 
four of his children and their descendants, we give be- 
low what we have been able to gather of the others : 

William Farrow, son of Landon Farrow, m. Miss 
Ferguson, who died in 1843. Issue: Franklin, 
Samuel, Mary, Henry, Ifancy, Jane and LaFayette. 
He and his children removed from South Carolina 
to Holly Springs, Miss., in 1845. 

Dempsey Farrow, son of Landon Farrow, died when 
about eighteen years of age ; he never married. 

Rachel Farrow, daughter of Landon Farrow, m. Mr. 
Harmon. Issue: (1) John, married and moved to 
Alabama; (2) Sarah Ann, married Mr. Patterson 
and had one child ; moved to Arkansas. 
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Sabah Fabbow, daughter of Landon Farrow, m. 
Thomas Waters. They removed from South Caro- 
lina to Georgia. They had several children and one 
of their sons, Kobert, died only a few years ago and 
his widow now resides at Atlanta, Ga. 

Cheney Fabbow, son of Landon Farrow, died 1860. 
He was twice married, first to Miss Walker; issue: 
(1) Eebecca, (2) Martha, (3) WilUam T., (4) 
Ann. Married second to Miss Ducket; issue: 
(5) Emily, (6) Ellen, (7) Pattillo. We have been 
able to learn of tihe descendants of only two, William 
T. and PaUillo. 

William T. Fabeow, son of Cheney Farrow and 
Miss Walker, his first wife, b. Sep. 10, 1818 ; d. April 
25, 1877; m. June 28, 1838, Mary Wells William- 
son, b. March 20, 1821, d. Dec. 9, 1882. Mr. Farrow 
was a Baptist minister and during the Civil War he 
was chaplain of the First Eegiment, South Carolina 
Volunteers. He lived for several years in Newberry 
County, South Carolina, and at different times was 
pastor of Enoree Baptist Chuneh (1872), Bethel 
Baptist Church and others. He removed to North 
Carolina about 1873 and died at Winston, N. C. 
Issue: (1) Miles, (2) Nannie, (3) Janie, (4) Wil- 
liam Waters, 5 and 6 died in infancy, (7) Mary 
Ellen, 8, 9 and 10 died in infancy, (11) Thomas L., 
(12) Sidney. 
1. Miles Farrow, b. Sep. 21, 1839 ; d. Sep. 16, 1872 ; 

m. April 16, 1868, Elizabeth Caldwell, d. Aug. 
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1878. Issue: One child, Miles J. Farrow, who 
resides at Baltimore, Md. 

2. Xannie Farrow, b. Sep. 10, 1841 ; d. J uly 30, 1893 ; 
m. Dec. 22, 1868, Alfred Holland, d. Dec. 1872. 
Issue : A. H. Holland of Winston, N. 0. 

3. Janie Farrow, b. Feb. 20, 1844; d. June 2, 1869; 
m. Dec. 5, 1861, Kev. Clarence McCartha. Issue: 
Several children, only one now living. 

4. William Waters Farrow, b. Aug. 20, 1845; d. 
April 5, 1878 ; m. Sept. 10, 1868, Margaret Parks, 
d. 1873. Issue: (1) Charles, deceased, (2) Wil- 
liam Waters, who now resides at Jalapa, S. C. 

7. Mary Ellen Farrow, b. June 10, 1848 ; d. Dec. 
1, 1899; m. Aug. 27, 1879, Joseph Sedden, d. 
1885. Issue: A daughter, Joseph Mary, b. 1885, 
who resides at Winston, N*. C. 

11. Thomas L. Farrow, b. July 31, 1857; m. Jan. 
10, 1882, Mary J. Farrabee of Charleston, S. C; 
resides at Winston, N". C. Issue: (1) Edward 
L., d. May. 20, 1902, (2) Thomas Landon, (3) 
Stella M., (4) Anna C, (5) Henry Brown, (6) 
Louise. 

12. Sidney Farrow, b. Oct. 9, 1861; m. April 28, 
1881, Jane Brenbaken (deceased). Issue: Several 
children; one son, Ernest Farrow, lives at Hunts- 
viUe, K C. 

Pattillo Farbow, son of Cheney Farrow and 
Miss Ducket, his second wife, died a few years since 
at Spartanburg, S. C. He married and left four 
children : R S. Farrow, Mary Ellen, who married 
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T. A. Caldwell, Emily and Minnie, all of whom are 
now Kving at Spartanburg, S. C. 

WILLIAM FAEBOW. 

Our efforts to secure information regarding the 
descendants of William Farrow and Khoda Waters have 
met with poor success. In addition to the meagre ac- 
coimt given in Part I., page 120, we have received 
from Mr. Culp, of El Dorado, Ark., the following : 

Elizabeth W. Farrow, fourth daughter of Col. Wil- 
liam and Khoda Waters Farrow, was bom Aug. 18, 
1808; married Thomas F. Murphy Oct. 16, 1827, in 
Spartanburg District, S. C, near Cross Anchor post- 
office, by the Rev. Thos. Eay, a Baptist minister. 

To them were bom Olivia Charlotte Murphy Sept 
1, 1828 ; d. Nov. 9, 1836. 

Zebulon T. Murphy, b. July 14, 1832 ; d. Jan 12, 
1875, without issue. Married first to Carrie E. Hair^ 
Oct. 20, 1857, in Newberry District, South Carolina, 
one mile and a half from Newberry court house. 
Second marriage to Eosalie Miller April 20, 1865, 
in Salem, Ala., by Eev. Dr. Hodges, Episicopal min- 
ister of New Orleans. Third marriage of Zebulon 
T. Murphy to Julian J. White in Salem, Ala., by 
Rev. Wm. Parks. 

Third child of Elizabeth Farrow and Thomas F. 
Murphy was Nancy O. Murphy, b. Jan. 11, 1840; 
m. Wm. B. Culps of Chester, S. C, Dec. 16, 1856, 
to whom were bom three children, Carrie Enoree 
Culp, Aug. 22, 1868; Willie B. Culp, March 29, 
1860; and Elmore W. Culp, Jan. 26, 1862. 
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Carrie E. Gulp married to Jamese A. Erwin, Feb. 

13, 1877, and died Jan. 26, 1878. 
Willie B. Gulp was drowned June 20, 1882. Not 

married. 
Elmore W. Gulp was b. Jan. 26, 1862; m. Nov. 21, 
1888, to Helen Preston Nelms in Salem, Ala., by 
Rev. Ghas. Johnson, a Baptist minister. To Helen 
^elms and Elmore Gulp were bom, first, lide 
Grocker Gulp, Dec. 8, 1889; John Elmore Gulp, 
Feb. 15, 1892; Garrie Gertrude Gulp, Dee. 25, 
1895, d. June 5, 1900; Ervin Hutchinson Gulp, 
June 30, 1901. 

Of the descendants of Khoda Waters Farrow 
through her fourth daughter, Elizabeth, there are liv- 
ing Nancy Murplhy Gulp Adair. Her son, Elmore 
W. Gulp, and his three children, Lida G. Gulp, John 
E. Gulp and Ervin H. Gulp , together with the wife 
of Elmore W. Gulp, constituting one household. 



OSAPTER VI. 

Skinners^ Houstons, Hugheys, Milams. 

It is a family tradition that the Skinners came origi- 
nally from Sweden and settled in Connecticut. The 
earliest authentic record we find of the family is the 
birth of Ashbel Skinner, March 16, 1716 ; died June 6, 
1792. He was the son of Thomas Skinner and his wife, 
Sarah Grant. Ashbel Skinner married .Maria Holcomb, 
of Windsor, Aug. 7, 1746. These facts are obtained 
from the records of Harwinton, Conn. This Ashbel, 
according to a "History of Harwinton" by R. Manning 
Chipman, was quite prominent in the affairs of the 
town, being selectman almost continuously from 1751 
to 1780, taking an active part in all that concerned the 
welfare of the community. 

The name of Zimri, one of the sons of Ashbel, appears 
on the list of Revolutionary soldiers enlisted in Harwin- 
ton in 1775. 

Arad, son of Ashbel and his wife, Maria Holcomb, 
bom Nov. 3, 1756 ; died Nov. 22, 1828 ; married Feb. 
19, 1789, Mary Baker of Tolland, died Sep. 5, 1809; 
and their son Julius was bom March 13, 1795. After 
the death of his mother Julius left home, came to Geor- 
gia and settled in Morgan County. There he married 
Sept. 5, 1822, Lucinda Houston, born April 12, 1803, 
daughter of James Houston and his wife, Mary Hugihey, 
whose father was Samuel Hughey of Rowan County, 
North Carolina. James Houston was a descendant of 
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one branch of the very extensive Scotch-Irish Houston 
family claiming descent from the Houstons of County 
Renfrew, Scotland. Gren. Sam Houston of Texas was 
a member of the same family. 

James Houston was a planter in Morgan County. 
At the age of sixteen James, with his brother John, 
enlisted for service in tihe Revolutionary War. Records 
of the services of these brothers have not been found, 
but a descendant of John, Mrs. Young J. Allen, has in 
her possession the certificate of a pension granted to 
Mary, widow of John Houston, for his services in this 
war. The pension began March 4, 1836, and was for 
$80 a year, signed by Wm. Wilkins, Secretary of War. 

Julius Skinner continued to live in Morgan Coimty 
until 1842, when he moved to Corinth, Heard County. 
He was a planter and merchant. In 1851 he moved 
to Cartersville, Bartow County. This was his home 
until he was driven from it by Sherman's army. With 
his wife, daughters and grandchildren he refugeed to 
Lumpkin, Stewart County. Here Lucinda Houston 
died Dec. 21, 1864. At the close of the Civil War 
Julius Skinner came to Atlanta and made it his home 
until his death. May 2, 1872. Age and infirmity de- 
barred him from active service in the Civil War ; his aid 
and sympathy were with the South ; his only surviving 
son and his sons-in-law served the Confederacy. 

One of his daughters, Jane, bom Nov. 21, 1827, 
died Dec. 15, 1895 ; married Jan. 19, 1858, Capt John 
J. Jones (his second wife) of Cartersville, Ga., a gal- 
lant soldier and distinguished officer of the Confed- 
eracy. The parents of Capt. Jones were Rev. Samuel 
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G. Jones and Elizabeth Edwards. Cornelia Eugenia, 
youngest daughter of Captain Jones and Jane Skinner, 
bom May 31, 1865; married Feb. 2, 1887, Charles 
Madison Milam, bom June 17, 1864, .of Cartersville, 
Ga. (See Part I., page 156). The Atlanta News of 
May 20, 1903, contained the following notice : 

"C. M. Milam, of Cartersville, to-day elected grand 
chancellor of the Knights of Pythias, is regarded as 
the best posted man on Pythianism in the South. He 
has the further distinction of being the only man in 
the State ever consecutively advanced in the grand 
lodge, year by year and without opposition, from grand 
inner guard to grand chancellor. He is chancellor com- 
mander of Cartersville Lodge No. 42, with which he 
has been connected for twelve years, and which he has 
built up from fifteen to 200 members. He has lived 
in Cartersville for twenty years, and is connected with 
the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis railroad at 
that point. He has lately been elected cashier of the 
Bank of Cartersville. The lodge at Cartersville is one 
of the banner lodges of the State, largely through his 
efforts, and the grand lodge has more than once readily 
accepted his suggestions as to various amendments. 
He has always been prominently identified with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and is regarded 
as one of the leading citizens of the State.'' 

Of the four children bom to Mr. and Mrs. Milam, 
three died in infancy, and the only one now living is 
their youngest, Cornelia Barrett, bom Jan. 8, 1898. 
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